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Mill Operations Show Increase 


Numerous Plants Resume on Business Accumulated in Period of Recent Idleness—Mis- 
cellaneous Orders Continue More Numerous but Tonnage Business Is Lacking 


—Automobile Outlook Not Promising—Price Strength Is Untested 


OME upturn from the extreme point of depressed 
ss mill operations of a week ago has appeared along 
the line of independent steel companies. Resump- 
tions at Chicago, Johnstown, in the Mahoning valley, 
in the Pittsburgh district and in the East signalize some 
accumulation of tonnage during the period of recent 
idleness extending over five or six weeks. The gain 
this week in the number of producing open-hearth fur- 
naces in the Mahoning valley is 12 per cent but the 
total activity is only 42 per cent. Whether this re- 
starting of plant capacity represents a permanent im- 
provement in all cases is questionable in view of the 
relatively small volume of new business. It is freely 
stated by some companies that the tonnage in hand 
scarcely warrants the hope of sustained operations. At 
the same time the movement of miscellaneous orders 
is freer and a better feeling prevails. The Steel cor- 
poration mills still are able to keep up their high rate 
of production chiefly because of their old order book. 
As blast furnace operations continue to sag, Lake 
Superior ore operators are putting into effect more 
stringent policies of curtailment. Some ore interests 
are shaping their production program on the expecta- 
tion that furnace consumption will not exceed 60 per 
cent of normal this year. Coke production also con- 
tinues to decline in line with furnace activities. 


Signs of an early resumption of auto- 


mobile demand on an accustomed 
Outlook Is a 
7 scale are not promising. A recent 
in Doubt careful survey of the prospects of 


the automotive industry for the com- 
ing year developed the fact that not more than a 40 
per cent production is expected in well-informed 
quarters, This would represent substantially 1,000,- 
000 cars. Sheetmakers are of the belief that some 
buying in that line is about to be inaugurated by the 
builders who have kept rigidly out of the market for 
several months. 

Recent buying of line pipe by Standard Oil Co. 
interests has included two lots of 100 miles each 
which were divided between the leading interest and 
a Pittsburgh independent mill. The Standard Oil 


Co. also has out a new inquiry for 14,000 tons of 
sheets. 

Absence of attractive business in the 
market leaves the strength of prices 
in various finished products, largely 
a matter of conjecture. When a de- 
sirable tonnage appears, some conces- 
sion usually is named by an independent mill. As a 
group, however, the latter are not departing openly 
from the Steel corporation basis and seem reluctant 
to do anything to establish the market on a lower 
plane. A number of the larger companies also hold 
back from joining in the wage cutting movement be- 
cause of the attitude of the leading interest in this 
matter. A tonnage of black sheets has been offered 
at Pittsburgh, $5 down. Nuts and bolts have been re- 
duced about 10 per cent by western makers. 

A more stationary position of the composite market 
average of THe Iron Trape Review is shown. The 
average of the selected fourteen iron and steel prod- 
ucts this week is $51.28. Last week it was $51.73, a 
month ago $53.43 and in January, 1914, $23.11. 

The South African government railways are inquir- 
ing for 30,000 tons of rails and there is a good pros- 
pect of the business being placed in this country. Other 
than this piece of business the export market shows no 
outstanding developments and sales are few. Exporters 
are fostering a movement to restore the special rail 
rates on export shipments which were withdrawn 


Prices Not 
Defined 


during the war. 

° A lowered price of $30 furnace for 
the base grade now more generally is 
representative of the pig iron market. 
A movement towards this level, first 
established in the valley a week ago is 
to be noted in various directions. Detroit, Buffalo, 
Cleveland and eastern Pennsylvania grades have been 
sold on this basis the past week. At least one Alabama 
producer is selling at this price, which however, still is 
above resale offers in several districts. Buying is 
inconsequential except in eastern Pennsylvania where 
the week’s sales have aggregated 15,000 tons. 


More Iron 


at $30 
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Pig Iron on New Cost Basis 


LTHOUGH prices on copper, lead, zinc, hides, 
A beef, corn, rubber and numerous other im- 

portant commodities in December were close 
to, and in some instances below the 1914 levels, pig 
iron, steel, coal, petroleum and a few others still 
were 100 per cent or more above the prices pre- 
vailing in the months immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the war. 

This situation affords food for thought, 
of the likelihood that all of these commodities ulti- 
mately will tend to reassume their normal price 
relations. Those who are familiar with conditiqns 
affecting the cost of producing pig iron and steel, 
however, are of the opinion that a steep decline 
in the latter is not to be expected and that consid- 
erable time must elapse before iron and steel assume 
their normal place in terms of their purchasing 
power in other commodities. 

An analysis of pig iron producing costs in leading 
districts makes clear the reasons for this opinion. 
Changes of the most fundamental character in the 
cost sheets of pig iron producers have been brought 
about under the altered conditions of the past four 


in view 
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or five years. The item of transportation while 
always one of the major factors in the production 
cost of pig iron has assumed a far greater import- 
ance because of the repeated and compounded 
freight advances of the past three years. How 
commanding this element of cost is today cannot 
be appreciated thoroughly without a complete as- 
sembling of all the freight charges on raw materials 
or supplies {.0m the source of origin to the furnace 


plant. According to a very exhaustive study of 
changing blast furnace costs at the present time 
appearing in this issue of THe Iron Trape Review, 


the surprising fact is shown that the total transpor- 
tation costs on raw materials sufficient for 
the production of a ton of pig iron in the Mahoning 
valley is $10.55 today. In 1912 it $4.79, an 
increase of 120 per cent. 

The combined labor and transportation cost per 
ton of pig iron in the Mahoning valley today ap- 
proximates $13.50 per ton against $5.79 in 1912. 
This is considerably in the low market 
point on pig iron in the Mahoning valley and Buf- 
falo in 1912, and before there is any for 
the cost of raw materials, maintenance and deprecia- 
tion, taxes, interest, selling expense, This 
striking statement shows what a wide gulf sepa- 
rates blast furnace operation today from that of 
five or six years ago and points the error of indulg- 
standards in these two 


alone 


was 


excess of 
provision 


etc. 


ing in a comparison of 
periods. 

In the case of eastern furnaces where the haul on 
raw materials is greater, the excessive increase in 
the transportation factor is all the moré impressive. 


In December of 1920 furnace coke to eastern fur- 
naces averaged $6.25, Connellsville; Mesabi non- 
bessemer ore was $6.55 at lower lake ports; the 


average freight rate on ore from the lower lake 
ports to the furnaces was $2.24; the freight rate on 
coke from Connellsville to-the furnaces was $3.47; 
the rate on limestone to the furnaces was 8&4 cents, 
and the rates being paid to blast furnace labor 
ranged from 40 to 44 cents per hour. In June, 
1919, which registered the lowest prices at which 
pig iron was sold during the post-armistice depres- 
sion, coke was $3.90, ore $5.70, the ore freight rate 
$1.60, the coke rate $2.40, the limestone rate 60 
cents and blast furnace labor averaged 35 cents an 
hour. In June, 1914, just prior to the outbreak of 
the war, coke was $1.75, ore $3, the freight rates 
were approximately 60 per cent of those prevailing 
in June, 1919, and 14% cents an hour was the aver- 
age wage of blast furnace labor. So far in 1921, 
the only changes from the December figures is that 
furnace coke now is $5 to $6, Connellsville, and 
some of the eastern furnace interests have reduced 
wages from 14% to 25 per cent. 

The significance of the increased transportation 
factor in pig iron costs cannot be stressed too 
strongly. Any attempt to foresee the future course 
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of iron costs and prices must take into account that 
freight rates are not subject to market fluctuations, 
and judging from the past, have a much more static 
character than any other element of manufacturing 
expense. Once advanced, freight rates have been 
slow to be reduced. Furthermore increased transpor- 
tation charges run through the production outlay of 
every raw material and supply entering into the 
making of pig iron and hence are a potent factor in 
the determination of prices on these essentials of 
manufacture. In the realignment of traffic costs, 
more so than in any other element, can be seen, the 
fact that pig iron making today is on a new basis 
compared with pre-war years. 





Unemployment Reflects Deflation Needs 


NEMPLOYMENT as registered in the first 
U census taken this month by the United States 

employment service, showing that 3,473,466 
fewer persons are in industrial occupations today 
than in January, 1920, does not wholly represent 
the situation confronting the country at present. 
As an index of the number of persons employed 
the report may be fairly accurate; and it bears out 
the general impression as to the status of employ- 
not reveal how persons 


ment. 3ut it does 


employed are working less than six days a week. 


many 


Taking this into consideration, the “unemployment” 


as it affects many workers is much more serious 


than is shown on the face of the returns. This is 


not a criticism of the report or the agencies which 
aided in compiling it, although judging from the 
which have announced a 


great number of works 


three-day a week schedule, or “part time” plan in 
order to hold their forces together, “the half has 
not told.” The number of 


cities with having less unemployment than shown 


been report credits a 
by surveys made by other agencies in those cities, 
and there are evidences that the federal service was 
more conservative than it was in the fall of 1919 
when it was criticized for “guessing”. 

Nevertheless unemployment has not yet reached 
a stage where it is causing misery or distress, due 
to the fact that wages have been high and employes 
were given ample warning to save their money. 
The period of the 
practice of thrift by workmen was more in evidence 
If they follow that plan until conditions 
the 


depression was foreseen, and 
as it set in. 


improve, as confidently expected, by second 
quarter there should not be much hardship. 

The present situation points to the necessity of a 
general readjustment of wages that costs may be 
lowered, the “buyers’ strike” broken and the un- 
employed taken back on full time. Rather than in- 
terfere with or interrupt a rational policy of this 
kind, employes should agree to it. If the 
unions are sincere in their desire to obtain benefits 
tor all the working people and to keep unemploy- 


ment at a minimum they will see the urgent neces- 


trade 
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sity of this course of action. What are reductions 
of 15 to 25 per cent as compared with increases of 
50 to 100 per cent, or more, when the reductions are 
needed to prevent more unemployment? 

The the 
bureau, rightly conducted and truly reflecting con- 


semimonthly surveys by government 


ditions as they exist, should prove of great value in 
helping both employers and employes obtain the 
Unemployment 
“deflated.” 


proper perspective of the situation 


will be found to grow less as are 


wages 


Motor Industry Waiting Cues 


r I THE 
wa) 
much occupied in studying the temper of the 

the motor 


automobile industry is not active in the 


of production these days but it is very 


buying public as revealed at season's 
shows. Normally the 


of the public’s tastes for the year in the matter of 


these shows indicate trend 
styles and prices and in a considerable measure fur- 
nish an index to the probable volume of demand for 


the New York 


with the Chicago show and various minor exhibitions 


cars. Thus far show has been held, 


in other centers, yet to come. 
\ccording to best reports enthusiasm was notice- 
ably lacking at the New York show. This was to 


have been expected with general business conditions 
as they are at present. The show is said to have con- 


firmed conservative opinion among manufacturers 
that no immediate and rapid recovery in the indus- 
try can be expected 

The automotive industry has abandoned all thought 
that it will be able to exceed or even equal its 1920 
record of production. Then a race for output was 
waged. Now competition is on the basis of price, 
quality and salesmanship, with buyers in control. 

The 1920 record of output as ‘reported by the 
Commerce is a 


Automobile Chamber of 


It shows that during the year the 


National 
remarkable 
tiumber of automobiles produced in the United States 
was 2,241,000 compared with 1,974,016 in 1919, the 


one. 


previous high record. The number of passenger 
cars made last year was 1,906,000 and the number 
of trucks 335,000. It is an interesting fact that in 
1920 the number of passenger cars increased 14.3 


yer cent over 1919 while the number of trucks pro- 
I 


duced gained only 0.06 per cent. This fact tends to 


reflect the era of full spending through which the 
country has just passed. 
The wholesale value of the cars and trucks pro- 


duced is estimated at $2,156,183,676 compared with 
$1,885,112,546 in 1919. The average wholesale price 
was $897 motor truck 


and the 


the new buying of 


cars 
average $1273. 
cars in uncertain, the replacement buying is expected 
In addition there is a large 
foreign demand for cars. In 1920 American auto- 
mobile manufacturers sent 180,000 cars and trucks, 
valued at $200,000,000, to customers scattered among 
114 countries of the globe. 


of passenger 


was Althovgh 


to be great this year 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


CORRECTED TO WEDNESDAY NOON—SCRAP, WAREHOUSE, ORE AND OTHER PRICES ON PAGES 314 AND 318 














pecveve seedece $32.00 
Reasemer. Pittsburgh ........... ‘ Perey 
Basic, Sekeeeocecesece 30.96 
TE is Ghids coccccecese 30.00 to 32.00 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa....... 32.50 to 33.50 
EE, WEED oc cccccccccccee 30 00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ............ 31.96 
Malleable, Chicago ...........+- 31 50 to 33.50 
Malleable, Buffalo furnace........ 30.50 to 32 50 
Malleable, delivered, eastern Pa... nominal 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 
No. 2 Nerthern ....... eooee 1.75 t0 3.25 
No. 2 Southern foundry...... .75 to 2.25 
No. 2X Eastern and Virginia.. 2.25 to 2.75 
| £0 eS eee .75 and up 
iD. 2 ED -cowccccegeece 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 2 foundry Mastern........ 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 1X, eastern delive.ed Phila. ..$33 50 to 35.50 
i? i Rs aivecnescccceees 33.00 to 34.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chiraco........... 36.25 to 39.25 
No. foundry, valley........... 30.00 to 31.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh....... 31.96 to 32.96 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo........... 30.00 to 32.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago........... 31.00 to 33.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace.... 35.00 to 36.00 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland.......... 30.00 to 31.00 
No. 2X, eastern delive ed Phila.... 32.50 to 34.50 
No. 2X, eastern N. J., tidewater... 32.75 to 34.50 
No. 2X, eastern del. Boston...... 35.31 to 40.31 
No. 2X foun ry, Buffalo furnace.. 32.25 to 36.25 
No. 2X, Buffalo del. Boston...... 36.46 to 38.71 
No. 2 foundry del. Philadelph'a.... 31.25 to 33.50 
No. 2 foundry, N. J, tidewater.... 31.59 to 33.50 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham...... 30.00 to 32.00 
No. 2 southern, Cincinmati........ 24.50 to 36.50 
No. 2 southern, Chicago.......... 36 66 to "8 66 
No. 2 southern, Ph ladelphia...... 38.66 to 40 66 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland......... 36 66 to 38.66 
No. 2 southern, Boston........... 37.65 to 42.66 
No. 2 southe.n, St. Louis........ 35.72 to 37.72 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace........ 33.25 to 35.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Philadelphia.... 38.09 to 40.09 


ox 
2x, 
Grav forge, eastern Pennsylvania, . . 
Gray forge, valley, Pittsburgh. ... 
Low phospho us, standird, valley... 
Low phosphorus, standard, Phila... 


Virginia, Jevsey City.... 39.41 to 41.41 
Boston........ 37.83 to 42.83 
31.50 
30.96 
44.00 to 45.99 
46.82 


Low phospho us, Lebanon fu nace 40.00 
, Superior, base, Chicago. . " $8.50 to 49.50 

Silvery tron 

8 per cent base at furnace 
Jackson County, Ohio........... ° $48.50 
Tennessee, Chicago delivery....... , 53.03 
Ohie ss RRS ESTE 53.82 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 
TP S0P GE. code svecese wasaeededs «++» 858.00 
11 per cent....... 06 bceboeecsceccodse 61.30 
SP GR. cccccccc dene neéeediveckesed .60 
Coke 
Connelisville furnace ...... s+ee» $5.00 to 5.50 
Connellsville foundry ............ 6.50 to 7.00 
Pocahontas furnace....... evccee 8.50 
Pocahontas foundry ............ 10.50 to 11.00 
New River furnace.............. 9.00 to 10.50 
New River foundry.............. 11.50 to 12.00 
Wise county furnace............. ann ta 9.50 
Wise county foundy............. 9.50 to 19.00 
Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, de- 
live ed, domestic metal...... $90.00 to 105.00 

Fer-om* cent, 


nganese, 80 per 
English, ¢.i.f. Atlantic port.. 95.00 to 100.00 


Semifinished Material 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


(4 x 4-ineh) 
Open_hearth, Pittsburgh ......... $43.50 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ........ 43 50 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia ........ 49.24 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ............ 43.50 
Bessemer, Youngstown ........... 43.50 
Forging. Pittsbu gh .......ceeees 51.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ............ 53.74 
SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh .......... $47.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ....... 4790 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ............ 4700. 
Bessemer, Youngstown ........... 47.00 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown...... $46.00 
WIRE RODS AND SKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh........... $57.60 
Grooved skelp. Pittsburgh........ 2.45¢ to 3.00¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh...... 2.55¢ to 3.00¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 2.65¢ to 3.00¢ 
Shapes, Plates and Bars 
Structural. shapes, Pittsburgh...... 2.45¢ 
Structu.al shapes, Philadelphia. 2.80e 
Structural shapes, New York...... 2.83¢ 
Stiuctural shapes, Chicago........ 2.83¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsbu.gh.......... 2.65¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago.........see% 3.03¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia......... 3 00¢ 
Tank plates, New Re amit eis . 8 ORe 
Bars, soft steel. Pittshurgh...... ° 2 2%e 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago......... 2.73¢ 
Bars, soft steel, New York...... ° 2.73¢ 
Bas, soft steel, Philadelphia...... 2.70¢ 
Bar iron, common, Puiladelphia.... 2.70¢ to 2.85¢ 
Bar iron, common, Chicago........ 2.68¢ 
Bar iron, common, Cleveland. ..... 3.75¢ to 4. J0e 
Bar tron, common, New York...... 2.73 to 2.83e 
Bar fron, common, Pittsbugh...... 3. L4e 
Hard stee] bars, Chicago......... 2 50c to 2.65¢ 
Rails, Track Material 
Standard bessemer rails, mill..... $45.00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill... 47 00 
Relaying rails, light, St. Louis.... 35.00 to 40.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh. . . 50.00 to 55.00 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh base....... 2.45¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base......... 2.75¢ 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills...... 2.75¢ to 3.00¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh........ 3.65¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh........... 5.50¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago............. 4.98¢ to 6.38¢ 
Track spikes, Chicago............ 4.03¢ 
Tio platen; Chtengs. ... .cccccccce 3.00¢ to 3.50¢ 


Wire Products 


(100 Ibs. to jobbers, carloads; retailers, 10¢ more) 





Wire nails, Pittsburgh........... $3 25 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh............ 3.25 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh. . 3.95 
Barbed wire, painted Pittsburgh . . 3.40 
Barbed wire, galvanized, Pittsburgh 4.10 
Polished staples. Pittsburgh....... 3.40 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh...... 4.10 
Coated nails per count keg. Pitts. 2.85to 3.35 
Market Report Index 
Weekly Market Review.........+++ 255 
PEW TOR acccccccecescsece cesccce 259 
Cars, and Track Materials.......... 260 
FE . cb deeendwcee oe eecocececceoes 261 
BOE Saceccccccevcucvesescosececs 262 
ee eee ee, 
Nuts, Bolts, and Rivets............ 268 
PE  ecccadbenecdWébboc cdedseone 263 
ME Géceddbhéedbescedmoneddcecees 263 
Cold Rolled Strip Steel............ 264 
Scrap 264 
Sy EE once eGeee 00.00 cocedeeese 264 
BE edb 6s cc dee bbs cnuaecccccceesse 265 
DEE > sdosduelts sede cbeccescscees 265 
Merchant and Cast Pipe.........+++ 266 
ss 2 fe 266 
Semifinished Steel ........-e0s000% 267 
Nonferrous Markets ........cee00+% 267 
Bapert MarOes .ccccocccsecscesese 268 
BVGIRE APOE occ ic ccccccvceseces 271 
Widdlesborough Market ....4.++++ 272 
Veemee Marne occcccccccceccveces 273 
BONED cic di vccccvcccesteces 278 
Coke By-Products 2... cseceeeeeee 278 
Machine Toole .c.cccccccccccccess 306 











Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 


Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts.... T.25¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsbu gh.... 2.55¢ 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% inches 


and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, base per 
ee BD “Rbsorcevdesocvvevces 6 25¢ 
Sheets 
SHEET MILL ~ Sa 

No. =. open-hea. th, a - 4.35¢ 
No. bessemer, Pittsburgh. . 4.35c 
No. 8 open-hearth, Chicago. 4.73¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Philadelphia . ‘ 4.70¢ 

TIN MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 4.36¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pittsburgh. .... 4.35¢ 

GALVANIZED 

No. 28, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 5.70¢ 
No 28, bessemer, Pittsburgh..... 5.70¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago..... 6.08¢ . 
No. 28, open-hearth. Philadelphia. . 6.05¢ 

BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, open-hearth. Pittsburgh... 3.55¢ 
No. 10, bessemer, Pittsbu gh..... 3.55¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chicago..... 3.93¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Philadelphia. 3.90¢ 

Full sheet schedule page 318 

Tin Plate 

(Per 100 Ib. box) 
Tin plate, coke base, Pittsburgh $7.00 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsbugh to Jobbers Carloads 
Black Galv. 
% to 8 in., butt steel 57% 44 
4% to 1% in., butt 
> «-siakaddinee « 344% to24% 18% to8% 
Full pipe schedule page 318 
Boiler Tubes 
Steel, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1 ..... 40% to 25 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, ¢. 1...... 11 to 8 of 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Without War Freight Tax 
Class Pipe 
Peete, GRR oc ccsccectcecs 69.10 
Six-inch and over, Chicago........ 64.10 
Four-inch, New York............. 73.30 
Six-inch and over, New York 63.30 
Four-inch, Birmingham............ 60.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham. . 55.00 
Three-inch, Birmingham 70.00 


Class A pipe is 8 ingen than Class B 


Hoops, Bands, Shafting 


Hoops, Pittsburgh .......... 000% 3.05¢ 
eS 3.05¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pittsburgh 
stamping quality .............. 8.306¢ 
Cold finished steel bars, Pittsburgh 
Ee wéenbetinnsnas veneuceeces 8.60¢ 
Rivets 
Structural rivets, Pittesburgh............+. 4 00¢ 
Boller rivets, Pittsburgh. ........cccecees 4.10¢ 
Rivets, 7 in. and smaller, Pittsburgh.... 60 of 
Nuts and Bolts 
(Prices f.0.b. Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% «x 6 inches. smaller and shorter) 
DE GT wahcbcccessessccccceccesses 0 off 
GUS GRRE cwewedeccccacecseccceocces 9-19 off 
BE CE MP cccccscecccoovcessee 50-10 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed mite) 
DE GEE cdcncdeecesecsesecens 60-19-10 cff 
SL GUE. cccccénccesscepeeoscecceses 60-19 off 
La ger and ~wi sWeeehehashhasceseoees CU off 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads......50- 10-5 eff 
Other style hy “ ae highe 
Stove bolts in packages............. 75-10-10 off 
Stove bolts in bulk............4.+- 15-10-2% of 
Cold pressed semifinished hexagon nuts 
i 2 Ce Mn bs peuedecee ceseees 70-10 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hexagon outs 
a wi (i, ence che nvean endorses 80 off 
Gimlet and cone point lag screws.......... 65 off 
NUTS 
(Up to 1% and 1% Inches tmeclusive) 
Hot pressed, square blank.............. $3.25 off 
Hot pressed, square tapped............. 3 90 off 
Hot pressed, hexrgon blank............ 3 25 of 
Hot pressed, hexagon tapped............ 3.90 off 
Cold pressed, square tapped............. 2s5ef 
Cold pressed. square blank.............. 3.10 off 
Cold pressed, hexagon tanped............ 2.85 off 
Cold pressed,. hexagon blank............ 3 10 off 





Spiegel, 18 to 22 per cent fur 
CON GEE cdc ccisecsesvece 45.00 
Fe~estlican. 50 per cent, con 
sceceesesss 98.00 to 95.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per . spot 
DE (s ' ‘Gde. ckbegtlime ¢ 80.00 to 85.00 
Fe-rnt -nesten. standard, 
pound contained ......-.... Per 55.000 to 60.00¢ 
Ferroch ome, 60 to 70 chrom 
6 to 8 carben, per 
contained, maker's plant..... 17.00¢ te 18.00 
Imported ferrochrome, 6  ] 
per cent carbon............. 16. 5@e te 17.00¢ 
Ferrovanadium. 80 to 40 per 
cent ner pound estimated, 
acoording to analpsis...... $5.50 to 6.50 
$200 60 
7 
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Prices 
Jan. 26, 
1921 

PIG 1ROR— 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh....$ 33.96 
Basic, valley. delivered, Pittsburgh.... 30.96 


*No. 2 Found y, val. del. Pittsburgh. 31.96 


Ne. 3 Foundy., Chicago........ce- 32 00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago...... 38.50 
Malleable, valley ........ é3 60 Rares 32.00 
SD ocicbucucnabGeud 32.50 
*Southern, No 2, Birmingham....... 30.00 
*Southern Ohio. No. 2. lronton..... ay 
Basic eastern del. eastern Pa........ 33.00 
®*No. 2X. Virginia funace.. sobee Qe 
**No. 2X. eastern del., Philadelphia... 32.75 
Gray forge. valley, del., Pittsbhuch... 30.96 


Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, delivered. 105.00 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL— 


Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh.... 47.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth. Pittsburgh... 47.00 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh......... 43.50 
Billets. open-hearth, Pittsburgh...... 43.50 
FINISHED MATERIAL— 

Steel bars, Pittsburgh.............. 2.365 
Steel bars, Chicago.........++see+- 2.73 





Prices Present and Past 


Representative market figures yesterday. one month ago. three months ago and one year age 
Prices given in this table are those ruling on the largest percentage of sales, at the dates named 


Average prices Prices Average prices 
bp Oct. Jaa., Jan. 26, Dee. Oct., : 
1920 1920 1920 1921 1920 1920 1920 
FINISHED MATERIAL—Continued 
$36.96 $50.15 $40.00 Iron bars, Philadelphia. ............. $2.70 $4.05 $4.65 $3.76 
34.96 47.20 39.20 Iron bars, Chieago mill. ..........-. 2.68 3.43 3.75 3.13 
$7.21 48.96 40.90 Dee, GRD cicccsbacesecsoces 283 2.83 3.33 2.72 
36.50 46.00 40.00 Dien, PRMD. -wcccdecesseceodé 2.45 2.45 3.10 2.65 
50.75 68.50 48.75 Ps, Den eacanceceneceect 2.80 280 8.425 2.80 
35.60 48.25 40.35 Tank plates, Pitteburgh............. 2.65 2.65 3.20 3.10 
37.00 46.50 40.50 ee Se, Ge, 6 cei cdnacakess 3.03 3.03 3.638 2.93 
88.00 42.00 38.20 Tank plates, Philadelphia........... 3.00 3.00 3.485 3.65 
37.25 46.00 39.50 Sheets, bit., No. 28. Pittsburgh.... 4.35 4.46 7.00 5.00 
$5.60 5125 39.75 Sheets, blue anid.. No. 10 Pittsburgh 3.55 3.65 5.00 4.05 
40 05 49.75 41.25 Sheets, galv.. No. 28, Pitisburgh.... 5.70 5.80 7.50 6 35 
8875 5265 42.90 CD Gi, Deees ad cc tecsescee 8.25 3.25 4.00 4.25 
36.56 50.96 39.60 
120.00¢ 170.00 146.00 COKE— 
Connelleville furnace, ovens.......... 5.00 6.20 15.10 6.00 
50.00 Connellsville foundry, ovenms.......... 6.50 7.20 16.85 7.00 
78 a7 
e an oe OLD MATERIAL— 
45.10 +58.75 49.60 Heavy melting steel. Pittshurgh...... 15.00 17.20 28.00 26.50 
45.10 58.75 49.60 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa...... 14.50 16.70 23.55 24.45 
Heay melting steel, Chicago..........° 15.50 16.25 21.35 24.25 
No. | wrought, eastern Pennsfivania.. 20.50 20 90 29 85 $2.90 
2.35 3.26 3.10 i DG, © SO « ccebesecun 15 50 16.60 22.50 29.00 
2.73 3.88 2.62 Rerolling rails, Chieago..........++ 16.75 16.70 34.00 383.60 


*1.75 te 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. #Tidewater. 








ore Furnaces Adopt $30 Price 


Sales on This Basis Made by Lake. Eastern Pennsylvania and Alabama Producers— 
Eastern Pennsylvania Bookings of Week Total 15.000 Tons. Including 
50C0 Tons of Low Phosphorus—Inquiry Light Generally 


Philadelphia, Jan. 25.—Pig iron sales 
aggregated close to 15,000 tons this 
district during the past week and in- 
cluded gray forge, basic, foundry and 
low phosphorus principally. This was 
the largest week in months. A num- 
ber of new inquiries are out, the lartg- 
est of which is for 1000 tons of found- 
ry and 500 tons of malleable iron for 
New England and another for 700 
tons of foundry iron which now is 
under negotiation. The eastern Penn- 
sylvania foundry iron market now is 
$30 to $31 furnace for No. 2 plan, 
(1.75 to 2.25 silicon) The Virginia 
market now is $32 to $33 furnace for 
No. 2 plain. Gray forge now is $31.50 
delivered eastern Pennsylvania. Bas‘c 
is nominal at $31 to $32 eastern Penn- 
sylvania, furnace Copper-free low 
phosphorus’ iron is quoted at $41.50, 
furnace equivalent to $41.82 delivered 
Philadelphia. Copper bearing low 
phosphorus continues at $40 furnace. 
New inquiries include several for low 
phosphorus aggregating about 2000 
tons. 

A sale of 5000 tons of standard low 
phosphorus iron for first quarter. deliv- 
ery was made by one eastern maker 


at $41.50 furnace equivalent to $46.82" 


delivered Philadelphia. A lot of 200 
tons of the same grade also was sold 
at the same price. 


Chicago Top is $32 


Chicago, Jan. 25.—Nothing over $32, 
Chicago furnace, is being quoted for 
foundry pig iron, 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, 
nominal figures above this level hav- 
ing disappeared. At. present this fig- 
ure is being quoted by the leading 
producer in the merchant field and al- 
so On the product of a steel works 
stack offering February delivery only. 
In spite of this figure, which is much 
below the quotation of a few weeks 
ago, melters remain out of the market, 
except for occas onal carloads for enur- 
rent use 30th producers and melters 
are under no illusions as -to the course 
of the market and agree that it will 
he lower. Producers probably would 
make a decided cut from this figure 
if they conld he assured th's would 
start a buying movement. While it is 
generally estimated that pig iron is 
being melted at ahout 25 per cent of 
the normal rate in this territorv, coke 
consumption indicates this estimate is 
too low and that probably about 40 


per cent of the usual tonnage is being 
cast. A tendency is noted for many 
melters to seek iron with higher sili- 
con and this is believed to be for the 
purpose of carrying a heavier per- 
centage of scrap than usual, as the 
latter mater‘al now is at a relatively 
lower level than pig iron. Northern 
furnaces are piling some iron and if 
this situation continues it is probable 
at least one more stack will be blown 
out, as it is not purposed to accumu- 
late much iron under present circum- 
stances. 

Southern iron is be'nge auoted at 
$32 to $38, Birmingham, but with 
present freight rate to this center, 
much higher than formerly, this iron 
has little opportunity of reaching Chi- 
cago melters. Silveries are not in de- 
mand and little busines is being done 
in this department. A Tennessee 
maker is willing to sell some tonnage 
f-om stock at about $50 delivered, 
Chicago. 


More Sales At $30 Base 


Cleveland, Jan. 25—Further sales of 
pig iron on the $30 furnace base by 
producers have developed in lake ter- 
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$51.28 $51.73 





January 19, 192) 


Composite Market Average 


Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel- Products. 
Yesterday, One Week. One Month. Three Months. One Year and Seven Years Ago 


December, 1920 
$53.43 


October, 1920 
$68.61 


January, 1914 


$23.11 
—EEE 


January, 1920 
$59.40 
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ritory. An additional sale of 1000 
tons of No. 2 and No. 3 grades for 
first quarter was made to the Amer- 
ican Radiator Co. for Detroit deliv- 
ery at $30 base lake furnace. This 
put in the No. 3 iron at $29.50 fur- 
nace. This purchase was made against 
the recent inquiry of this buyer for 
5000 to 6000 tons for Detroit, the 
remainder of this business being open. 
This same consumer recently bought 
1000 tons of resale iron from a con- 
sumer in the Detroit district at $30 
furnace base. Certain northern Ohio 
producers were meeting the $30 price 
where it develops on furnace business, 
but are ignoring it on resale offers. 
One maker in the week sold 1200 tons, 
including 500 tons of foundry and 
500 tons of malleable largely for first 
quarter delivery at $32 base. These 


sales were made several days ago and 


subsequently 100 tons at $31 base 
furnace was closed. 

Cleveland makers generally are not 
yet down to the $30 base price, but 
in some cases this figure has been 
accepted on business outside of local 
territory within the past few days. 
One maker the past week or so sold 
1000 to 1500 tons at a range of $30 
to $33 base, the last sale being at the 
minimum figure. Inquiry is light and 
none of the furnaces report any ap- 
preciable release of heldup shipments. 
A western Pennsylvania consumer is 
inquiring for 500 to 1000 tons of foun- 
dry iron for early shipment. 


Quantity Sales Still Lacking 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 25.—Quantity sales 
in pig iron for the most part remain 
undeveloped. A few purchases continue 
to be made from time to time but 
what ordinarily would be considered 
sizable tonnages are held in abeyance. 
Consumption is at a low rate and 
buyers have developed what amounts 
to an antipathy toward closing on the 
present market level. Part of the re- 
cent inquiry of the Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. for 2000 tons of No. 2 south- 
ern iron for its Louisville, Ky., plant 
has been placed at a price below $30 
valley. One saie of five cars of No. 
2 foundry iron (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) 
was made early this week here at $30 
valley, the figure established one week 
ago. It is understood that on its in- 
quiry of 1000 tons of this grade for 
its Titusville, Pa., plant, the American 
Radiator Co., Buffalo, had purchased 
800 tons. Most of the present demand 
is for spot shipment for immediate 
requirements since the plants working 
up the pig iron likewise are experienc- 
ing a slack demand for their product. 
During the past week, however, there 
have been a number of releases re- 
ceived on pig iron contracted for some 
time ago which was held up by sus- 
pension orders. One large furnace in- 
terest reports that its activity in this 
connection thas been fairly pleasing, 
about ten cars moving forward on 
Friday of last week. One such order 
applied to a carload of No. 2 foundry 
iron which was sold early in 1919. 
This same company, however, reports 
that practically no new pig iron in- 
quiry has come in, the only one re- 
ceived in the past week or 10 days 
being for 100 tons of No. \ foundry 
iron on which the price qucted was 
$34.50 valley. Practically nothing has 
come out in connection with basic, 
malleable, or bessemer. The prices 
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most generally named here for the 
basic grade are $30 valley although 
one interest is said to be makin~ offers 
of 1000 tons or more at $29 valley. 
The $32 valley price continues to be 
quoted on malleable and bessemer al- 
though one unconfirmed report has it 
that a quotation of $30 valley on bes- 
semer was made this past week. These 
prices are unattractive to purchasers 
because of their inoperative conditions; 
likewise in some cases, they are claimed 
to be unattractive to furnace interests 
because of production costs. Only a 
slight demand is developing for low 
phosphorus iron, the usual price quoted 
being $45 valley. The Duquesne Steel 
Foundry Co. which put out an inquiry 
for 500 tons of this grade has not 
closed. 


Boston Sales Still Small 


Boston, Jan. 24.—Foundry operations 
in New England are improving. Many 
large melters report having re¢eived 
more orders during the past week 
than at any time since the first of 
December. Prices of castings have 
been lowered and are fairly well sta- 
bilized, while business is approaching 
normal. The pig iron situation has 
changed but little since a week ago, 
but dealers report increased consump- 
tion on the part of their customers. 
Foundries still are well covered and 
buying is not expected for several 
months. The week’s sales have been 
confined to small lots and the spread 
in prices has been the same as during 
the few weeks previous. Several car- 
load direct furnace sales were made 
from eastern Pennsylvania furnaces for 
delivery to Massachusetts points at a 
base price of $35, furnace, or $39.05, 
delivered. One Buffalo sale also was 
reported at $35, base, or $40.46, deliv- 
ered. Other sales have been at much 
lower figures and in most cases have 
involved resale iron. One lot of 100 
tons sold at $30, Buffalo base, or 
$35.46, delivered. Another order for 
four cars was placed at a delivered 
price of $34.60 for 2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
The inquiry which was put out a week 
ago has not been closed, and some new 
inquiry developed during the past week. 
An eastern Massachusetts consumer is 
asking for 200 tons of 2.25 to 2.75 
silicon. A Rhode Island consumer 
wants 100 tons, and in Connecticut 
several consumers are asking for fairly 
large lots. The Crane Co., Bridgeport, 
is still understood to be about to close 
on approximately 2000 tons. A New 
Haven, Conn., melter wants 400 tons, 
and two other Connecticut concerns ask 
lots of approximately 500 tons each. 
Dealers doubt that this inquiry is in- 
dicative of early buying. Prices in 
the various furnace districts remain 
unchanged. 


Prices $2 to $3 Lower 


New York, Jan. 25.—Prices of east- 
ern foundry iron have receded during 
the past week. Sales of eastern Penn- 
sylvania iron have been made at $30 
and $31, furnace, for the 1.75 to 2.25 
silicon grade. There are reports of 
lower figures but they canaot be veri- 
fied. At the same time, higher prices 
still are being done in a few instances. 

Little business in Buffalo iron has 
been done, but it is reported that Buf- 
falo makers in some cases have sold 
at materially less than the prices they 
regarded as minimum a week or two 
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ago. Some Buffalo foundry has been 
resold at $30 and $31, base, furnace. 
Virginia foundry now can be bought 
first hand at $31, base, furnace, a re- 
duction of $2 from the last offering 
price. Alabama foundry can be had 
at $28, base, Birmingham. Generally, 
the level of prices is approaching the 
cost line, and in some cases furnaces 
have sold at less than cost to clean up 
stocks of iron on hand. Current buy- 
ing of foundry iron is slightly more 
active, but the total tonnage involved 
is small. Most of the current buying 
involves spot requirements. Inquiry 
for forward shipment is a little larger. 
One consumer is inquiring for 400 
tons for the second quarter and two 
are inquiring for 200 tons each for the 
first quarter. Few of these inquiries 
are being followed wp, however. In 
one case a New England consumer 
has agreed to purchase several hun- 
dred tons for the first half. Sellers do 
not look upon these inquiries as _ in- 
dicative that a buying movement is in 
sight. As a matter of fact, consump- 
tion by the melters has been shrink- 
ing and stocks at consuming plants are 
of fair size. 


Sell Foundry Iron at $30 


Buffalo, Jan. 25——Ten out of 22 
stacks in this district are out of blast, 
the latest to be banked being two of 
a battery ot four which had been op- 
erating steadily until two weeks ago. 
Resale and furnace iron continue to 
vary in price. One lot of foundry, con- 
taining between 200 and 300 tons, 
mostly of the No. 2 plain grade, was 
sold at $32, base. There is no doubt 
but that considerable iron is being sold 
by makers at $30, base, and some ex- 
press their willingness to accept the 
figure. Specific figures on these sales 
are not available, but No. 2 plain Buf- 
falo iron has been offered freely at 
this figure and sales have been made. 
A maker reports the sale of something 
less than 200 toms as the week’s ag- 
gregate at a base price of $32, and 
another producer has sold 400 tons at 
this figure. Inquiry is light, though a 
Buffalo foundry has been inquiring 
for 1000 tons of fouadry. One furnace 
reports some piling and considerable 
shipping on contracts. 


Cincinnati Market Dull 


Cincinnati, Jan. 25.—Reports are cur- 
rent that several pig iron melters are 
making preparations to resume oper- 
ations in the near future,* but sellers 
are inclined to discredit it. The feel- 
ing is general that there will be no 
revival of buying for some time. There 
is an absence of both buying and in- 
quiries, and the market continues dul]. 
Last sales reported by important south- 
ern Ohio producers were at $33, base 
furnace. It is indicated that lower 
now could be done on a desirable or- 
‘der. Southern iron is being offered at 
$30, base Birmingham, with reports of 
deeper cuts having been made. 


Small Sales At St. Louis 


St. Louis, Jan. 24.—A few small ton- 
nages of pig iron have been sold for 
immediate delivery, and several inquir- 
ies have come out. Actual sales, how- 
ever, do not exceed 800 tons, and the 
inquiries involve less than 1,400 tons. 
Job foundries which have been oper- 
erating on a reduced scale, report 








~~ 
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they are drawing near the end of their 
unfilled orders. Most of the stove 
makers have closed their plants. Prices 
continue uncertain. The representative 
of a large southern maker mentions 
$32, while another gives $35 as the 
minimum for iron of 1.75 to 2.25 per 
cent silicon. There is little doubt that 
tonnages of this grade could be had 
for $30, and reports are heard of sales 
on that basis in: other districts. Re- 
sale tonnages have been about cleaned 
up. The present freight rates from 
the South are making it hard for fur- 


naces in that section to compete in 
this territory against northern pro- 
ducers. Plants of most of the prin- 


cipal consumers of pig iron are closed 


down, and there is no definite dates 
for their resumption. A sale of 100 
tons of ferromanganese at $110 de- 


livered was made. 
$30 Sales Are Omitted 


Birmingham, Ala., January 24.—Pig 
iron is selling in the Birmingham dis- 
trict on a $30 base, for No. 2 found- 
ry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon), and one of 
the smaller companies announces sales 
upward of 1500 tons for delivery during 
the next three months at this figure. 
A lot of several hundred tons of iron 
annually purchased above $38 had been 
resold at $29.50, the seller taking a 
loss for income tax purposes. The Ala- 


bama Co. two weeks ago announced 
a reduction in pig iron prices from 
$42 and $40 for No. 2, to $35. It now 
is admitted that some business has 
been taken at $30. Previously denials 
had been made in some offices that 


any iron had been sold under $32 late- 
ly in this district though it was re- 
ported that cast iron pipe interests had 
purchased a round tonnage at or near 
the $30 The fact that one .of 
the larger cast iron pipe plants in the 
district after announcing that it would 
shut down, changed its plans and has 
resumed almost full production is con- 
sidered significant. It also is reported 
some good cast iron pipe business has 
been placed or is about to be placed. 


basis 


Makers expect that with a $30 price 
iron sales will be more numerous and 
agencies throughout the country have 
heen informed of the later reduction. 
Charcoal iron has also been reduced 
from $50 to $45 and the demand is 
slow. The car wheel plants, the best 


consumers of the grade are not 
ning very actively 


Chain Prices Are Steady 


run- 





Pittsburgh, Jan. 25.—Revision has 
not yet been made in the price on 
chain, which remains at 7.25c, base, 


Pittsburgh, on l-inch proof coil. Mak- 
ers state that any concession from 
that figure is predicated upon reduced 
labor costs, but there seems to be no 
likelihood of wages being reduced in 
this industry for the present. Some 
progress has been made in catching 
up on back orders for the smaller 
sizes, 54-inch and lichter, but deliv- 
eries still are somewhat behind. Fair- 
ly prompt deliveries, however, are ob- 
tainable on the %4-inch and larger 
chain. 





The Burton Auto Spring Mfg. Co., 
4115 South La Salle street, Chicago, 
has increased its capitalization from 


$100,000 to $200,000. 
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Coke Now at Standstill 


Market Dullest in Years, with Suspensions Increasing—Standard 


Furnace Coke Available at $4,50—No Contracting Done 


Pittsburgh, Jan. -25.—Apparently no 
outlets are available even for the limited 
tonnages of Connellsville beehive coke 
coming to this market. This makes the 
market more quiet than it ever was be- 
fore, there always having been avenues 
for the disposal of coke supplies. Buy- 
ers state they never knew a situation 
parallel to the present one not even in 
the slack period immediately preceding 
the war or after the armistice. Sus- 
pensions now are developing from 
quarters which up to the present have 
been able to take their full contract 
supplies. One large coke user is able 
to take only approximately 75 per cent 
ot contracted tonnage. One of the 
largest producers in this territory is 
only operating some of its ovens for 
crushed coke. Car supplies are large 
and tonnages easily could be shipped. 
While offers at less than $4.50, ovens, 
continue to be heard, it is stated that 
a buyer could obtain all the standard 
furnace coke he could use at $4.50. 
A price of $4 represents “distress” 
tonnage only, which now is at a mini- 
mum. Prices more generally named on 
spot tonnage of well known brands are 
$5.00 or $5.75, ovens, with few or no tak- 
ers. No contracting is being done on fur- 
nace coke and relatively little on the 
foundry grade, but the price on the for- 
mer still is considered to be $6, ovens, on 
a 5 to 1 basis, notwithstanding the quota- 
tion of one furnace interest of $29 on 
basic pig iron. The contract price on 
the foundry grade is nominal at $7.50, 
while spot prices named are $6.50 to $7, 


ovens. <A few foundries continue to 
buy on a, week to week or month to 
month basis, but such purchases are 


limited and only absolute requirements 
are being filled. Steel foundries are 
working off small accumulations of ord- 
ers and few new ones are being booked. 
One large coal and coke interest has 
reduced its price 50 cents on foundry 
coke from $7.50 to $7, ovens, stating 
that this action was taken not so much 
in the hope of obtaining new business as 
to place itself more in line with the 
trend of the times. Production in the 
Connellsville region for the week ended 
Jan. 15, according to the Connellsville 
Courier was 170,180 tons as compared 
with 175,350 tons the preceding week. 


By-Product Price Reduced 


Boston, Jan. 24.—By-product coke 
delivery increased slightly during the 
week and producers look for an early 
resumption of buying. The New Eng- 
land Coal & Coke Co. has reduced 
its price to $13.60, delivered to New 
England points within a $3.40 freight 


zone. Beyond this district coke is 
$10.20, ovens, plus local freight to 
destination. This price compares with 


a $7.25, Connellsville base. Connells- 
ville coke still is offered in New Eng- 
land and sales are continuing in fair 
volume. 


Wide Range Of Prices 


New York, Jan. 24.—Prices on spot 
beehive foundry coke at present re- 


flect a wide range. Current asking 
prices extend all the way from $6 
to $7.25, Connellsville, for standard 


foundry coke, the lower prices being 
asked where no definite brand is spe- 


cified. Offerings for the first quarter 
range from $6.50 to $7.25, Connells- 
ville. A round tonnage of standard 
beehive foundry coke has been sold 
at $7.25, Connellsville, for the first 
six months. The Seaboard By-Prod- 


ucts Coke Co. has booked some more 
first half business in by-product found- 
ry coke at $7.50, Connellsville, equi- 
valent to $11.84, delivered at Newark, 
N. J. Spot furnace coke can be had 
at $5 to $5.25, Connellsville. 


Furnace Coke Quoted at $5 


Philadelphia, Jan. 25.—Spot furnace 
coke now is quoted at $5, Connells- 
ville, but no sales are reported. 


Buying Deferred 


Cincinnati, Jan. 25.—Coke sellers do 
not expect any business for at least 
30 days. Indications of a resumption 
of foundry operations which were 
apparent a fortnight ago have disap- 
peared. The market is weak, although 
nominal quotable prices are unchanged. 
Foundry consumers refuse to pay 


more than $9, oven, for spot deliv- 
ery, which appears to be about the 
market, 


Consumers’ Supplies Exhausted 


St. Louis, Jan. 24—Small tonnages 
of coke for immediate delivery have 
been sold at $7 to $7.50, ovens, this 
being the extent of business during 
the week. The coke was of high 
quality. For future delivery, standard 
72-hour Connellsville foundry coke is 


not being offered under $8 to $8.50, 
ovens. Users are not placing future 
business, though several have ex- 
hausted supplies. Plants have about 


used up their high priced coke, and 
are in position to take cheaper fuel. 
The demand noted during the first two 
weeks of the year was promptly filled, 
and the market has become dull again. 
Deliveries on contract continue at a 
high rate, and in the West and South- 
west accumulations are heavy. South- 
ern ovens are offering tonnages for all 
deliveries in this district. Local in- 
terests, however, are awaiting results 
of the first heatings of the & Louis 
Coke & Chemical Co.’s ovens. Aside 
from a further easing in prices, the 
coal market shows no change worthy 
of note. 


Southern Market Quiet 


Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 24-—The 
coke market in the South is quiet. 
Production has decreased materially, 


and few contracts are being offered. 
Producers, however, believe that dur- 
ing the coming month there will be 
need for an increased output. Quota- 
tions are weak, foundry coke being 
quoted at $9, and furnace coke, $7. It 
is reported that lower prices have been 
accepted. There are no coke accumu- 
lations in this district except at yards 
of some of the blast furnaces. 
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a Bar Business Placed 


Demand Also Is Light and Mills Are Running at Low Rates—Concessions 
Under 2.35c Reported on Small Volume—Western Road Buys 700 Tons 


Chicago, Jan. 25.—Producers of 
soft steel bars in this market are 
meeting with little added demand 
for their product, but profess to see 
a better feeling. The Inland Steel 
Co. partially resumed production at 
Indiana Harbor Jan. 24, but did not 
start its bar mill, which will be put 
under power Jan. 31. This interest 
is On about a 30 per cent operation 
‘ this week with six open hearth fur- 
maces, two blast furnaces, its sheet 
mills and one structural mill. While 
conditions did not wholly justify this 
activity, the company hopes to con- 
tinue without further interruption. All 
buying at present for soft steel bars 
and other forms of finished steel is 
strictly for current use. Under the 
circumstances, the Illinois Steel Co. 
is able to give good delivery on 
practically every form, while indepen- 
dent mills are not in quite as good 
position, because of lighter schedules. 
The Tlinois Steel Co. continues its 
operation on the same percentage as 
has prevailed for several weeks, but 
due to increased efficiency of workmen 
some records in production have been 
broken recently. Occasional requests 
for cancellations or delayed delivery 
continue to be received. Bar iron 
continues quotable at 2.68c, Chicago 
mill. The only notable tornage re- 
cently closed is 790 tons for a wes- 
tern railroad. Mills producing hard 
steel bars from old rails continue idle. 
Quotations are impossible to determine 
but an attractive tonnage doubtless 
would bring a lower figure than last 
Sales. 


Cancelling Tonnages 


Philadelphia, Jan. 25.—Inquiries for 
steel bars continue to come out. bt 
orders are being placed only for small 
tonnages. Railroads are cancelling 
some tonnages previously placed and 
also are cancelling bolt, nut and rivet 
orders. Demand for the latter is 
very light, except cold-punched nuts 
the popular sizes of which still are 
scarce. One mill still is sold ahead 
for four months. 


Eastern Market Declines 


New York, Jan. 25.—Business has 
been booked by an eastern bar iron 
maker at 2.35c, Pittsburgh, and the 
market generally has declined, with 
most sellers quoting nominally at 
2.50c, Pittsburgh. Trading is quiet 
and operations continue to run at 
around 20 per cent capacity. 


Starts Sheet Bar Mill 


Buffalo, Jan. 25.—A local interest 
has started its sheet bar mil! fol.owing 
several weeks’ layoff. A mill to roll 
heavy flats will be started in Febru- 
ary, if, as it appears now, business 
warrants. 

New Demand Develops Slowly 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 25.—Merchant . bar 
plants continue to operate with cur- 


tailed schedules. rts of conces- 
sions under the Sc, base,,.Pitts- 


burgh, price maintained by practically 
ali seilers in company with the LCar- 
negie Steel Co., continue to be heard 
but for the most part are unsub- 
stantiated. Some of these are said 
to be isolated cases where a plant 
desires to dispose of a small tonnage. 
The Carnegie company continues to 
operate its bar mills fully on back 
orders although it is understood that 
one or two of the mills became tem- 
porarily inoperative this week for re- 
pairs. Few new-orders are coming 
to the makers of refined iron bars 
and they continue to operate only 
part time. The new business involves 
no large tonnage. One important 
maker in this territory whose product 


is made from pig iron, no scrap 
being used, names a price of 6.50c, 
base, Pittsburgh. Operations vary 


from 60 to 75 per cent. 
Business Is Diversified 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 25.—The little new 
business developing in  cold-finished 
steel bars is coming from diversified 
sources. So far bicycle manufacturing 
specifications have involved no_ siz- 
able tonnages but some litle improve- 
ment is noted in connection with 
mine car specifications on cold-rolled 
axles. A few industrial plants are 
buying shafting and an order now 
and then is received from special ma- 
chinery and electrical apparatus maru- 
facturers. No improvement is noted 
among screw machine operators in 
their demand for cold-finished materi- 
al. Automobile parts makers usually 
buy large tonnages but in the pres- 
ent restricted operations in automotive 
lines this business practically is. nil. 
A few suspensions continue to be re- 
ceived but cancellations are at a mini- 
mum. Plants are operating on the 
basis of 40 to 70 per cent and one 
manufacturer continues to operate full. 
Prices remain unchanged on the basis 
of 3.60c, Pittsburgh. 


Fixes Price 


On Ferrovanadium for 1921—Business 
in Alloys Is Dull 


New York, Jan. 25.—The Vanadi- 
um Corp. of America has fixed its 
1921 price for ferrovanadium at $5 per 
pound contained, base, which applies 
to large lots of alloy running high 
in silicon, called the open-hearth 
grade. Extras are added for quantity 
and quality, bringing the price $1.50 
to $2 higher for material running low 
in silicon and carbon. Demand. is 
light from alloy steel] makers, but 
some business has been done lately 
with steel casting makers. 

Some large business recently has 
been done in ferrochrome running 6 
to 8 per cent at prices around 17 cents 
a pound contained, at least one large 
contract for 1921 having been placed. 

The producers of 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon are holding to their price of 
$95, delivered, for 1921 delivery while 
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buyers still hold out for a lower 
price. However, there are no signs 
of producers cutting and some carload 
business recently has been done at 
around this figure. 

The market for ferrotungsten re- 
mains dull, with foreign alloy obtain- 
able at around 55 cents a pound 
contained and domestic at 5 to 10 
cents higher. 


Ferro Resold at $90 


Philadelphia, Jan. 25.—Resales of 
ferromanganese are being made at 
prices ranging from $90 to slightly less 
than $100, delivered. One carload was 
sold in the past week, first hand, at 
$105, delivered. 


Inquiries Are Limited 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 25.—The ferro- 
alloys market here fast is assuming all 
the aspects of an “offer” market. A 
strictly sellers’ market has prevailed for 
some time but at present offers from 
this source are few. Both domestic 
and English makers are curtailing opera- 
tions and this is particularly true of 
ferromanganese. A few sales are re- 
ported in % to 5-ton lots and the usual 
price quoted is $110, delivered, although 
some resale lots continue to be offered 
at concessions. Users stocks of ferro- 
manganese are lasting twice or three 
times as long as they ordinarily would, 
due to the fact plants are operating 
only part time. 

Operations of the furnaces making 
16 to 22 per cent spiegeleisen are under- 
stood to have reached a low rate. One 
of the largest producers in New Jerscy 
only is operating one furnace. The 
prices quoted on this material vary from 
$5 up, although concessions probably 
would be made, One large maker re- 
cently secured an order for 50 tons 
and the price is understood to have been 
$41.25, furnace. Some proposals are 
being filed with the United States Steel 
Corp. from this district on 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon. These requirements are 
expected to reach 20,000 tons. Prices 
being quoted on this material are from 
$92 to $95, delivered, although reports 
of resale ferrosilicon going as low as 
$76 are heard. 

Rumors of a large variety of prices 
are heard in the ferromanganese market, 
but some of the low figures mentioned 
cannot be verified. Prices which are 
known to have been quoted of late on 
resale lots range from $90, tidewater, 
to $105, delivered. Domestic producers 
for the first time in a long while have 
beoked some moderate sized tonnage 
for early shipment at $105, delivered. 
This figure now indicates the top of 
the market. Importers of English ferro 
manganese have been authorized to sell 


ac $100, tidewater, but they have done 
no business on this basis. Demand for 
ferromanganese continues very small. 


Buy Few Hoops and Bands 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 25.—Hoop and band 
piices continue firm at 3.05c, Pittsburzh 
level, despite the lack of orders. One 
carload o1 two at a time is moving to 
fill spot requirements and new inquiries 
do not involve large tonnages. Sur- 
prise has been expressed among band 
makers over the report that plate and 
strip producers would bother to compete 
ou 3-16-inch bands of the heavier grades. 
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This is said to be indicative of the 
slack conditoin in the plate industry. 
Operations of hoops and band mills are 
said to average 30 per cent of capacity. 


Bolts and Nuts Reduced 


Chicago, Jan. 25.—Revised discounts 
on bolts and nuts have been announc- 
ed. effective today, by several prod- 
ucers in the West, a cons‘derable re- 
duction from former quotations. The 
new schedule is not expected to bring 
out much added business, as the price 
is not believed the dominating fac- 
tor in holding back buyers at present. 


Cleveland Makers Reduce 


Cleveland, Jan. 26—Bolt and nut 
makers in this territory have revised 
their schedules effective immediately. 
The new schedule approximates a re- 
duction of 10 to 12 per cent from the 
old quotations. Business has been ex- 
tremely dull in this line. But two 
classes of material escaped in the re- 
vision of prices. These were plow 
bolts of style heads other than 1, 2 and 
3, which are still quoted 20 per cent 
above list, and stove bolts in bulk, 
which remain at 75, 10 and 2% off. 


Follows Rivet Cut 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 25.—Makers of rivets 
in this territory have followed the lead 
oi those in the Cleveland district in 
lowering the price on structural and 
boiler rivets to 4.00c and 4.10c, respec- 
tively. The discount on the smaller sizes 
remains at 60 per cent. It is under- 
stcod concessions would he granted 
from these low levels on attractive ton- 
nages since the outlook is not so en- 
couraging as it was a few weeks ago. 
This is believed to be due to further 
contractions on the part of the railroads 
ard a further withdrawal from the mar- 
ket of other large users. Some few 
lists are coming out but are said to be 
only 33 1-3 per cent of normal. Present 
operations of the bolt and rivet plants in 
this territory ore from 70 to 95 per 
cent. These manufacturers manifest 
antipathy toward contracting and those 
makers who are not. stocking their 
product are shipning on a large hack- 
log of orders. Considerable tonnage is 
suspended on the books and if releases 
conld he received it would go far to- 
ward improving the general tone. 





Breitung Manager Resigns 


C. B. Dunster has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Marquette Ore 
Co., the operating company of the 
Marouette Tron Co., which is the 
holding company of the Breitung ore 
properties. Mr. Dunster’s resicnation 
takes effect Jan. 31 John W. Douch- 
ertv, president, Marquette Iron Co., 
will assume the duties of general 
manager. Mr. Dunster’s resignation 
follows the sale of about three-fourths 
of the former: Breitung properties, 
the last of which was announced last 
week with the transfer of the Breit- 
ung Hematite mine on the Marquette 
range to the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. The Bre‘tunge interests now are 
limited to ownership of the Mary 
Charlotte mine, Marquette range, and 
a lease on the Maroco mine, Cuyuna 
range. 
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Plate Output Increasing 


Mills Accelerate Operations as Orders Accumulate—Universals 


Resuming—Navy to Open Bids on 3100 Tons 


Philadelphia, Jan. 25.—Plate orders 
are accumulating and eastern mak- 
ers are either roll.ig on an increased 
scale or preparing to do so. One 
company has al] its mills active, ex- 
cept its universal mill and will start 
the latter tomorrow. It will run at 
this rate so long as orders just ty. 
Two other makers hope to _ have 
enough tonnage to start their mills 
Feb. 1, while a fourth will start its 


universa] mil] on that date. The vol- 
ume of orders has improved but in- 
volves small orders only. The largest 


inquiry is for 3100 tons of plates for 
the League Island navy yard. Bids 
will be opened in Washington Friday. 
The price of 2.65c apparent y is being 
maintained here on all business. 
Inquiry Totals 2000 Tons 


New York, Jan. 25. 
steel plates which have been figured on 
in this district during the past week 
involve a total not in excess of 2000 
tons. The largest inquiry is that from 
the Texas Co. for 1100 tons of s' ip 
plates for shipment in April to its ship- 
vard at Bath, Me. It was not certain 
whether this tonnage is to be bought 
at this time. The largest recent letting 
in the plate market is the contract for 
a ferry boat for the city of New York, 
which was awarded to the Staten Island 
Shipbuilding Co. For this boat, 850 
tons of plates and 550 tons of shapes 
are wanted. A locomotive builder is 
inquiring for several carloads of plates 
and there are some export inquiries out, 
including one lot of more than 300 
tens for the Orient. Nothing less than 
2.65c, base, Pittsburgh, now is being 
quoted in this district, as far as known. 


Inquiries for 


Place Tonnage at Buffalo 


Ruffalo. Jan 25.—Plate business 
shows a little improvement. An order 
has been nlaced at a Buffalo mill for 


between 1000 and 2000 tons. 
Specifications Limited 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 25.—Specifications 
against contracts on plates are extreme- 
ly limited at present and involve only 
small tonnages. The Carnegie Steel 
Cc. continues to operate on an exceed- 
inelv high schedule hoth on old orders 
and a few new ones. An accumulation 
of orders has enabled the Cambria Steel 
Co. to announce that it will commence 
to operate its mill within the week. So 
far no tendency to make concessions 
under the price of 2.65c, hase, Pitts- 
burch, has develoned. makers believing 
that to do so will not stimulate buvine. 
Booth & Flinn, Ltd., this city, is dis- 
tributing an order for 200 tons of 
pressed and punched plates for use 
in a monolithic concrete sewer in Detroit. 


Plate Market is Dull 


Chicago. Jan. 25.—Practicallv no de- 
mand is exnerienced for steel plates. and 
mioducers are mnable to obtain «nfficient 
business to keep their productive ca- 
pacity busy. The Illinois Steel Co. has 
been able to run part of its plate ca- 


pacity continuously, while the other 
part has been on half time. The In- 
land Steel Co. did not start its plate 
mil] when it resumed operations par- 
tially Jan. 24. This mill probably will 
be started Jan. 31 Demand for this 
material on the part of manufacturers 
seems to have subsided and lack of 
car buying by railroads has removed 
another source of demand. 

The MacDoughall Duluth Co. Du- 
luth, has placed an order at Pittsburgh 
for 2000 tons of ship plates for de- 
very at the opening of navigation. 


These are for shipyard use. 


Wire Demand 
Is Disappointing—Seasonal Reguire- 
ments Failed to Develop 


Chicago, Jan 25.—The decline in 
demand for wire and nails has con- 
tinued until at present it is much 
less than ordinarily would be _ the 
case at this time. Usually the first 
of the vear sees heavy business in 
preparation for spring consumption. 
The tendency of farmers to dispose 
of their grain holdings is taken as a 
favorable sign as much of the wire 
goes into the agricultural regions. 
Selling is in less volume than is pro- 
duction which approximately is full. 
No lessening of operations is ex- 
pected for some time, as it will be 
necessary for the mills to operate a 
considerable time on their own ac- 
count to rebuild stocks which have 
been in a depleted state. 


Waive Nail Prem’ums 


Philade!lph‘a. Tan. 25—Demand for 
fence wire is improving slightly In- 
dependent mills which were charging 
premiums for large headed nails now 
are waving them. Contracts for nails 
for delivery in 60 to 90 days are being 
booked occasionally. 


No Concessions Being Made 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 25.——Reports from 
other districts that the price on gal- 
vanized wire has been shaded are un- 
confirmed in this territory. . The quo- 
tations at present are 3.95c, base Pitts- 
burgh, and 4.10c on galvanized harbed 
wire. A few inquiries continue to 
come out on fencing and it is stated 
this probably will increase as _ the 
weather gives an onportun'ty for fence 
repairs and extensions. Orders from 
jobbers on wire and wire products 
continue in fair number and in some 
cases result in better operating sched- 
ules. The Cambria Steel Co. expects 
to start its wire mill in a week or 
10 days and the Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
already has resumed. An accumula- 
tion of orders has made this possible. 
Cancellations have reached the low 
point and new business is for spot 
shipment One large maker of wire 
and wire products, however, expresses 
disappointment that the improvement 
today is not as decided as had been 
expected. 
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Buying Strengthens Scrap 


Prices in Chicago Advance—At Pittsburgh Garnegie Steel Co. Takes Several 
Lots of 500 Tons Each at $16 Delivered—Bottom Reached Elsewhere 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 314 


Chicago, Jan. 25.—Quotations on 
scrap have shown a notable strength- 
ening during the past few days in 
this territory, and dealers are unable 
to determine whether it marks the 
turning point of the market or is sim- 
ply a flurry. One cause is the re- 
sumption of shipments on contracts 
to the Indiana Harbor mill, which has 
been down since late last year, and 
is just resuming activity. This has 
induced dealers with unfilled con- 
tracts to go into the market for ma- 
terial to apply and this has increased 
the price. Foundries are also taking 
somewhat greater tonnage in malle- 
able and cast iron grades, which has 
caused these to advance also. * Other 
consumers are not active. There 
is considerable buying of a speculative 
nature by dealers, which also has a 
tendency to strengthen the market. 
Railroad offerings are light, partly be- 


cause it is toward the end of the 
month. The Burlington offers 3000 
tons, the Nickel Plate 600 tons and 
the New York Central an open list. 
Sells To Pennsylvania Consumer 

Boston, Jan. 24—The sale of a 
moderate tonnage of heavy melting 
steel for shipment to Pennsylvania 


consuming points, featured the scrap 
market here last week. For many 
weeks the offers from mills outside of 
New England have been too light 
to attract business from this district. 
Now with heavy melting steel at $9, 
at shipping point there are some in- 
terests in Pennsylvania willing to pay 
the necessary freight differential. One 
Pennsylvania dealer has offered $14.50 
delivered for heavy melting but even 
at $9 this practically precludes buy- 
ing in this market. The order is un- 
derstood to have been filled in New 
York. It is significant that prices 
during the past week have not sof- 
tened while for many weeks in the 
past reductions of from 50 cents to 
$2 a week have prevailed. Trading in 
rerolling rails has revived because 
much tonnage has been offered. The 
price already established, $14, at 
shipping point, has prevailed in the 
trades reported. The Boston navy 
vard is offering approximately 200 
tons of miscellaneous scrap for sale 
by sealed bids to be opened Janu- 
ary 26. Foundries have started lim- 
ited buying of machinery scrap, two 
sales, totaling 250 tons, having been 
made during the past week. 


Await Price Advance 


New York, Jan. 24—Some of the 
larger scfap dealers are now closing 
some grades for storage, believing 
that the market has reached the bot- 
tom, and that the next two months 
will see a marked increase in prices. 
Some buyine of this character has 
heen done on heavy melting steel at as 
high as $12 fob. New York. Con- 


suming demand, however, remains 


quiet. 
Carnegie Buys Small Lots 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 25.—The Carnegie 
Steel Co. last week entered the open 
market for heavy melting steel scrap. 
Several small lots involving 500 tons 
or so each are understood to have 
been purchased at a price of $16, de- 
livered or higher and the reportis out 
that the Pennsylvania railroad awarded 
a small tonnage to the Carnegie com- 
pany on its recent list issued from 
Philadelphia. This buyer would take 
additional small scrap tonnages were 
they available, it is generally conceded. 
Scrap consumption is at a low rate 
and the Carnegie Steel Co. is the 
only one which apparently is using 
much scrap. Steel foundry operations 
are becoming more reduced and even 
though the proportion of scrap used 
now is said to be 70 or 80 per cent, 
where formerly it was 40 per cent, 
many steel companies are even hold- 
ing up scrap ordered some time ago. 
P. Pettler & Son, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
is understood to be in the market for 
straight or mixed carloads of scrap. 


The impression grows among scrap 
dealers that the spread between pig 
iron and scrap which now is wide 
soon will contract from both ends. 
Hold For Higher Price 
Buffalo, Jan. 25.—The market is 
quiet but shows some improvement. 


One mill is offering $15 to dealers for 


heavy melting steel, but the dealers 
are inclined to hold out for a higher 
price. Production of al] grades of 
scrap is low, and demand centers 


only about heavy melting steel. 
Prices Show Weakness 


Cleveland- Jan. 25.—The iron and 
steel scrap market is the quietest 
noted in weeks. Trading is almost en- 
tirely absent and shipments scarcely 
are worth mentioning. Prices remain 
at the level existing during the last 
two weeks but with a weakening tend- 
ency. 

Mark Up Prices At St. Louis 

St. Louis, Jan. 24.—The Scullin Steel 
Co. has purchased 2000 tons of heavy 
melting steel at an average price of 
about $15.50 per ton. Generally, how- 
ever, mills and foundries are indifferent 
as to supplies and the activity in the 
market is limited almost to dealers. 
Loans are not quite so hard to get at 
as heretofore. Advices from Chicago 
and other western points are to the 
effect that similar buying by dealers 
is in progress. At Chicago one dealer 
is ready to take on 25,000 tons. Rail- 
road offerings have fallen off. The 
Kansas City Southern is offering about 
300 tons. A little scrap has been filter- 
ing in from the country, but prices 
realized have not been such as to en- 
courage shipments. Several upward 
revisions in dealers’ prices were re- 
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corded in the week, most notable of 
which was $1 on cast grades. Heavy 
melting steel was marked up from $14 
to $14.50 to $14.50 to $15. 


Eastern Sales Picking Up 

Philadelphia, Jan. 25.—Scrap business, 
while still small, is somewhat better than 
in the preceding weeks. The most in- 
teresting sale involves 500 tons of low 
phosphorus at $25, delivered. Several 
sales of turnings have been made to 
steel plants at $13, delivered, while roll- 
ing mills bought some at $13.75, de- 
livered. Sales of wrought pipe have 
been made at $16. Steel scrap and 
other grades are quiet. 

Southern Quotations Reduced 

Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 24.—No jm- 
provement is noted jin the scrap iron 
and steel market. In the meantime 
another readjustment has been made 
in price lists, almost all quotations be- 
ing lowered. However, dealers say 
the lists have no real significance. 
Plenty of stock is noted on yards in 
the district. Consumers of heavy melt- 
ing steel have not yet started to buy. 
A little scrap is moving on old con- 
tracts. 


Canning Outlook 


Gives Hope for Increasing Demand 
for Tin Plate—Price Unchanged 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 25.—A fair amount 
of tin plate business is developing 
from regular sources and independent 
mill operations are better. The Mc- 
Keesport Tin Plate Co., McKeesport, 
Pa., started 20 of its 44 mills on Jan. 
17. This plant was shut down Dec. 
23. Some demand is coming from 
packers of food products, chiefly vege- 
tables and fish. The operations of 
the independent mills averages be- 
tween 40 and 45 per cent while the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., con- 
tinues to be able to maintain approxi- 
mately 82 per cent. Reports of prices 
as low as $5.50 per box made in the 
East find mo confirmation or duplica- 
tion in this territory where the mar- 
ket remains at $7 per base box of 
100 pounds, Pittsburgh. It is stated 
that if concessions have been made 
they likely apply on stocks of tin 
plate originally intended for export. 
Representatives of the tin plate indus- 
try who attended the convention of 
three allied canning organizations in 
Atlantic City, Jan. 17-21, returned 
with favorable reports on the outlook 
for the year. A fair sized demand is 
expected to develop before the be- 
ginning of the second quarter and it 
is expected that operating schedules 
will improve from that time forward. 


’ Buy Strip for Stampings 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 25.—The limited de- 
mand for hot and cold-rolled strip 
steel which is developing involves only 
a carload or two at a time. Some 
of this is originating with the stamp- 
ing companies. One of the largest 
orders «received in recent weeks cov- 
ered five carloads, which mostly was 
hot-rolled. As this buyer had not 
been considered a prospective purchas- 
er, at this time, the development is 
considered signficant. This tonnage 
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ordinarily is not large but now it is 
good sized order. One 
continues to operate 
department at a high 
iate although doubt is expressed as to 
how long this will be possible. <A 
few small inquiries continue to be 
received and prices quoted are 3.30c, 
Pitsburgh, on hot-rolled and 
base, Pitsburgh, on cold-rolled. 


considered a 
large interest 
its hot-rolled 


base, 
6.25c, 


Ore Operations 


Are Being Further Curtailed—Shrink- 
age in Demand Foreseen 


—Coincident with a 
reduction of 15 per cent in 
wages announced by the leading inde- 
pendent iron ore mining companies in 
the Lake Superior district, effective Feb. 
1, it develops that more of the operators 
are reducing forces and the number of 
vorking days. Several of the largest 
companies are to put in effect radical 
revisions in their schedules, one deciding 
to operate but three days a week for 
about 60 days, while another which has 
been operating on a 50 per cent basis, is 
to make a further reduction Feb. 1. 
Curtailments are becoming more general 
as furnace activities continue to lag. 

In estimating future demand, and 
operating accordingly, the company de- 
ciding to work but three days a week 
figures that consumption in 1921 will not 
average in excess of 60 per cent of 
normal, but will amount to 100 per cent 
in 1922. As furnaces buy ore for use 
in the first six months of the year fol- 
lowing that in which the purchases are 
made, the operator in question looks 
for a fairly good demand in 1921, al- 
though it expects that it will be slow in 
developing and that the entire season's 
movement will be less than normal, 
which now is generally understood to be 
60,000,000 tons. A wage reduction of 15 
per cent in this operator’s case will mean 
a decrease of 28 cents a ton in the pro- 
duction of ore. A _ reduction in vessel 
rates is anticipated, although ore opcrat- 
have been unable to obtain any as- 
surance to this effect from the carriers. 

A few of the smaller producers will 
be unable to put the wage reduction in 
effect Feb. 1, not having learned of the 
general decision in time to do so, but all 
of the leading independents have posted 
notices, and it is believed that in the 
present state of the trade, little difficulty 
will be encountered. The Oliver Iron 
Mining Co., has given no intimati ns of 
a contemplated wage reduction. 

The northern railroads have not as 
yet filed their new tariffs, increasing 
rates with the interstate commerce cam- 
mission, but steps have been taken 19 
have the tariffs suspended when they 
arrive from Washington. No difficulty 
is anticipated, since the operators filed 
their petition for a reduction first; other- 
wise the case might become more com- 
plicated. 


Jan. 25 


Cleveland, 
general 


ors 





The Franklin Manufacturing Co., 
Franklin, N. H., has recently sold to 
the Lindbadh Corp. of Boston the 
factory now occupied by the Nekia 
Machine Co The corporation intends 
to engage in the manufacture of ruling 
machines. 
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Sheet Outlook Brightens 


Automobile Manufacturers Ready To Negotiate for Tonnages 


Standard Oil Co.. in Market for 14,000 Tons 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 25.—An imiprovement 
in sentiment among sheet manutfac- 
turers is noted.in this territory. This 
is based largely on prospective busi 
ness and before another week ends it 


is anticipated that automobile manu- 
facturers will be negotiating for fair- 
ly sizable tonnages. This will be ne 


cessary because if resumption of au- 
tomobile plants is contemplated by 
March the sheet mills will require ap- 


proximately six weeks to get the ma- 
terial on the mills and in transit. In 
the meantime, release of tonnages on 


books are becoming more numerous 
and are beginning to exceed the hold- 
ups, a few of which continue to be 
received from time to time. Jobbers 
generally are beginning to realize that 
they have to place themselves in better 
shape to meet the spring demand, 
which until now they have not seen 


forthcoming. It is reported that 
a tonnage of No. 28 black sheets 
is being offered here at a conces 
sion of $5 per ton under the price 
generally named, 4.35c or at 4.10c, base, 
Pittsburgh. Operations of the Amer 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co., con 
tinue in excess of 90 per cent of 
capacity, and if conditions continue 
as at present it contemplates being 


able to place sheets in stock for spot 
requirements. One of the leading in- 


dependent valley sheet manufacturers 
was said to have operated five days 
last week, mostly on vld orders, the 


major portion of which called for cor- 
rugated sheets. 


Standard Oil Seeks Tonnage 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 25.—Mahoning 
valley sheet producers are interested 
in the inquiry put out recently by the 
Standard Oil Co., for approximately 
14,000 tons including 26 and 30 gage 
black and 12, 14 and 16 gage blue an- 
nealed and galvanized sheets, and a 
small tonnage of flange steel, for ship- 
ment over the first six months of this 
year. As far as can be learned only 
about 500 tons have been placed in 
this district, the price named conform- 
ing to present levels. It is not known 
whether the remainder of the order 
will be placed at this time. Rumors 
are heard that the business was taken 
at a concession although they cannot 
be substantiated. As recently reported, 
however, the same buyer placed 1000 
tons in the valley with one mill at a 
concession. Despite the fact that ton- 
nages in warehouses of some makers 
are huge, they are slow to cut prices. 
It is pointed out that this is due 
largely to the narrow spread between 
the present cost of production and 
selling price. The volume of business 
booked recently by independent sheet- 
makers is light and consists mostly 
of bundled and carload lots. Approx- 
imately 2000 tons of mill cutdowns 
were purchased by a buyer from two 
sheet producers here recently at $30 
a ton, mill. The demand for this 
grade of sheets has been light. Sheet 
mill operations in this territory this 
week are 27 per cent of capacity, an 
increase of 9 per cent over last week's 


Twenty eight of 105 mills 
including 10 at the plant 
Steel Co., eight at 
Republic 


schedule 
are running 
of the Trumbull 
the Niles, O., plant of the 
Iron & Steel Co., and 10 units of the 
Brier Hill Steel Co. Partial operation 
of the sheet rolling departments of the 
Falcon Steel Co., and the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., is contemplated 
next week. 


Sentiment In East Improves 


Philadelphia, Jan. 25.—Slightly more 
business in sheets was done in the 
past week, and several inquiries came 


out, principally from coal companies. 
The largest of the inquiries involved 
60 tons. Rumors of price cutting 
in this district in most cases appear 
without foundation. One eastern com 
pany which has just resumed pro- 
duction of blue annealed with enough 
tonnage to keep its mill engaged -for 
two weeks reports that contract speci- 
fications have accumulated sufficiently 
.'O insure operation for three or four 
weeks \ better sentiment prevails 
Demand Seems Better 
Chicago, Jan. 25.—Resumption of 
operation by the sheet mills of the 
Inland Steel Co., yesterday will start 
deliveries of material on contracts 
which had been held up by idleness 
for several weeks. With its finishing 
mills again active, this interest will 
be able to supply sheet bars to its 
sheet department and sufficient busi- 
ness for several weeks full operation 
is now on books. One difficulty is 
lack of orders for heavier gages, 
most business running to the lighter 
sheets. Somewhat better demand is 
noted in this department, although 


the tonnage involved is far from what 
is desired by makers Prices remain 
approximately as they have been for 
time, without sufficient business 
offering to test them thoroughly. 


some 


Delay Buying of Cinder 


Philadelphia, Jan. 25.—Prices on mill 
cinder and scale for the first half, have 
not yet been developed in the East. As 
a rule contracts are closed early in the 
year for the tonnage to be produced 
over the first half and in 
numerous over the entire 
year. However, eastern blast furnaces are 
uncertain about their foundry iron op- 
erations and do not know what to pay 
for cinder and scale. The rolling mills 
on the other hand are closed down or 
are operating at a very low rate. Hence, 
they are not certdin as to what tonnage 
of cinder and scale they will produce 
It is expected that some business will 
develop early in February 


Utah Plant Resumes 


The Utah Steel Corp., Midvale, Utah, 
has resumed operation after a period of 
idleness, the men returning to their 
work at about 15 per cent under the 
former schedule. 


cases 
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Shapes Continue Inactive 


New Building Propositions Are Maturing Slowly—Mill Operations 
Show No Improvement— Few Awards Are Reported 


Chicago, Jan. 25.—Building opera- 
tions in Chicago and vicinity may 
not: be resumed strongly during the 
present year and perhaps for a longer 
period. Firm insistence on the pres- 
ent wage scale of $1.25 per hour is 
considered a bar to activity and all 
interests believe unless a change is 
made in wages this vear will be a re- 
petition of last. Practically no siz- 
able projects have been closed in 
the West recen‘lv. Demand from fab- 
ricators for plain myterial is slack 
ard emall tots are heing filled from 
stock. A wide diversity of prices is 
noted in some bidding, a recent letting 
for ahont 100 tons of girders being 
met hy bids ranging from $1246 to 
$94 per ton. Prices on plain materia) 
rema™ vnehanged, with vague rumors 
of shading. 


Bostcn Prospects Encouraging 


25.—Despite the strike 
mechanics which 


Boston, Jan. 
of build'ng trades 


has tied up over half of the construc-, 


tion here, the amount of new work 
planned for early spring operations in 
this district is increasing by rapid 
strides. Many construct on companies 
look for one of their best seasons and 
already work up for figures insures an 
ear'y start. Contracts let during the 
week include a building addtion for 
the United States Upper Leather Co., 
Lynn, Mass., a school at Needham, 
Mass., an apartment building at Hart- 
ford, Conn., and a manufactur'ng 
brilding at Norwich, Conn. The Bos- 
ton Structural Steel Co. has received 
900 tons for two New Bedford, Mass., 
schools at an average price of $130 
per ton erected. Bids were opened 
for the Keeler Hotel, Albany, N. Y., 
requiring 3000 tons, nut no award has 
heen made. 


Places 1700 Tons 


New York, Jan. 25.—The lot of 
approximately 1700 tons for the M. W. 


Kellogg Co., Jersey City, has been 
awarded, but aside for this the lo- 
cal structural market is featureless. 
Inquiries are small and orders are 
negligible. Prices, while tending 
downward, continue unchanged. 
Orders Increase Slightly 
Philadelphia, Jan. 25.—Shape orders 
continue to increase slightly. Two 
eastern mills whch have been idle 
some time are expected to start up 


alout Feb. 1 and operate at a low rate. 
The only structural project is municipal 
pier for Camden involving about 1800 
tons. Considerable interest is shown in 
the inquiry for 2000 tons of ship shanes 
for the Leagw Island navy yard. Bids 
will he onened Friday in Washington. 


New Construction at Low Point 
Pittchurch, Tan. 25.—New business 
coming to the structural shape mills 
is in small volume. Small johs con- 
tinue to be awarded from time to 
time but the tonnage involved in each 
is neglizible. Some city work con- 
tinues to be awarded and the latest 
of these involves 300 tons, the con- 


tract for the Lee street viaduct, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., going to the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. through Harrington, 
Howard & Nash, Kansas City, en- 
gineers. The Cambria Steel Co. con- 
templates be ng able to start its struc- 
tural mill some time during the pres- 
eut week, 
Reject Statler Bids 

Buffalo, Jan. 25.—Bids for the new 
Statler hotel having been opened 
and found high, new bids are being 


called for to be opened in March. 
This job involves 8000 tons. A large 
mill which has been out of opera- 
tion for weeks, and a smaller one, 
will resume early in February. Fab- 
ricators report small inquiry but 
indicate some improvement in_ the 
average tonnage inquired for and 
placed. One fabricator reports op- 
erations 25 per cent of normal. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 

Two schools at New Bedford, Mas.. 900 tons, to 
Boston Structural Steel Co. at $1230 per ton erected. 


Structu al steel for new hascule bridze at Racine, 
W'e., 650 to 700 tons to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., 
Milwaukee. 

Lee street viaduet, 
Me lint'e-Marshall Co 

B idge giders for T. J. Forschner Contracting Co., 
206 tons, to Jones & Laughlin Co. 

Strue*ural rarts for two traveling cranes for Com- 
monwealth Steel Co.. St. Louis, 124 tons, to inde- 

ew dant han 

Municipal pier, Camden, N. J., 
ing taken. 

Building for M 


Jacksonville, Fla., 300 tons to 


100 tons, bids be- 


W. Kellogg Co., Jersey City, N. J., 


17% tors, to independent shop 

Buildine fo- Adi ondyks Power Co., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., 1100 tons, to Independent shop. 

Bu ldings fo quartermaster’s denartment, Aberdeen, 


500 tons, to Belmont Iron Works. 
CONTRACTS PENDING 


Md., 


Bridge over Neponset river, Boston, 150 tons steel, 
250 tons reinforcing bars 

Building for Barber Asphait Paving Co., Maurer, 
N. J, 290 tons 

Pie shed, Camden, N. J., 300 tons. 

B idee work 'n New England. 250 tons 

Highway bridce, Grand Trunk railroad, Stratford, 
N. H., 200 tons. 

State h'ghwey bridge, No-th Carolina, 500 tons. 


Two pier sheds, Beard estate, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1200 
tons. 


Good Operations 


Continues Among Pipe Plant Iron 
Mills Not to Reduce Prices 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 25.—Makers of iron 
and steel pipe, both lapweld and butt- 
weld, continue to operate at a high 
rate and some fair sized inquiries are 
develop'ng. Makers are even more 
encouraged than they were two weeks 
ago. This betterment is based upon 
not only inquiries but the greater vol- 
ume of tonnage which now is being 
placed. Operations vary from 75 
to practically 100 per cent on hoth old 
and new orders, the new ones com- 
ine from jobbers, distributors or well 
establiched relations. This is fairly 
well divided between standard pipe 
and o*l country goods and while some 
line pipe busiress is developing, this 
is comnaratively at a minimum. Some 


new bhnsiness is coming from job- 
bers who have completed their in- 
ventories. Considerable progress is 


being made on hack orders since the 
makers are shipping much faster than 


January 27, 1921 


new orders are coming in. Makers 
of iron pipe contemplate no price 
reduction. They state that business 
coming their way is fairly sizable and 
anticipate being able to operate at the 
present high rate for at least two or 
three months. The Reading Iron Co. 
reports that some of its regular job- 
bers are calling for pipe supplies. 
Most of the spot demand, however, 
is to cover absolute needs. Some ex- 
port inquiries are developing and while 
not much is being closed because of 
adverse exchange conditions, these 
involve considerable tonnage and come 
not only from Mexico but from Rou- 
mania and other parts of Europe 
where oil well supplies are used in 
large quantities. 
Much Inquiry, Little Buying 

Chicago, Jan. 25.—Considerable in- 
quiry for cast iron pipe is coming to 
sellers, mainly in small tonnages, but 


few orders follow receipt of quota- 
tions. A canvass of a wide terri- 
tory recently revealed that while al- 


much 


most all cities are in need of 
the 


pipe for extensions this year 
general tendency is to wait with the 
idea that prices will be lower. The 
National Cast lron Pipe Co. has been 
awarded 300 tons by St. Paul, Minn. 
Bids will be opened Jan. 25 at Toledo, 
O., on 225 tons, Jan. 27 at Peabody, 
Kans., on 1100 tons and Jan. 28 at 
Minneapolis on 600 tons. It is un- 
derstood Detroit will advertise short- 
ly on part or all of the 9000 tons on 
which it rejected hids recently be- 
causé it considered the price too high. 


Southern Makers Book Bus‘ness 

Birmingham, Ala, Jan. 24.—Indica- 
tions of improvement in the cast iron 
p'pe market in the South are noted, 
some specifications having been placed 
recently with producers. Detro’t has 
placed tonnage with the National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., while the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. changed its plans 
for shutting down in the past week 
when it received orders. 


Mine Rails 
And Track Repairs Only Railroad 
Business Being Placed Now 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 25.—The independent 
mills in this district equipped to roll light 
rails consider this class of business the 
mainstay of their plants at _ present. 
Business is developing in the coal min- 
ing districts. Apparently the mine 
operators are taking advantage of the 
opportunity to lay tracks for the time 
when the coal demand will improve. 
One large interest has recently received 
such orders in small lots from buyers 
in the Kittanning, Butler, Johnstown, 
Cennellsville, Pa., and Fairmont, W. Va. 
territories. There is no indication the 
traction companies are inclined to take 
similar steps although it is understood 
their needs are large. Some interesting 
inquiries are expected at an early date 
from industrial companies operating 
railroads. The price on light rails is 
practically settled at 3.00c, base, Pitts- 
hurgh, although it is understood some 
makers are going to 2.75c, but these 
rails are made by rerollers. Several 
lots of 5/8 and 3/16-inch spikes have 
been sold recently. Sizable demand for 
standard spikes as yet has not developed 
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but small inquiries continue. The price 
now quoted is 3.65c, base, Pittsburgh. 


Roads Estimating Requirements 


Philadelphia, Jan. 25.—Railroads in 
this distr:ct are figuring on tonnages 
of track bolts and sp.kes for delivery 
in 1921, but no assurances have been 
given when orders will be placed. 


Buys 8000 Tons of Rails 


New York, Jan. 24—The Virginia 
railroad has ordered 8000 tons of rails 
from Steel corporation subsidiaries. 

The Anglo Brazilian Commercial & 
Agency Co., Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, is 
inquiring for 300 freight cars. The de- 
mand is at a standstill. Current loco- 
motive inquiry. includes 10 for the New 
Haven, three for the Pittsburgh and 
West Virginia, five for the Northern Pa- 
cific. 

Buy For Tracks Only 


Chicago, Jan. 25.—The railroads ap- 
pear to be confining their efforts at 
present to extending and improving their 
tracks. As a result the mills are tak- 
ing some husiness in track fastenings 
and small tonnages of standard steel 
rails are also being covered, but noth- 
ing is heing done as to further the 
supply of cars; a number of live in- 
quiries have not been closed. As time 
gces on, the chance of their being 
bought seems to grow more remote. As 
traffic has fallen off to a point. that 
manv cars are idle, the railroads do 
not feel the necessity of buying. 
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old in East 


First Business Done in Weeks Reflects Lower Prices— Inquiry 
Out for 5000 Tons of Rods— Semifinished Still Lags 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 25.—What is con- 
sidered to be one of the largest in- 
quiries for semifinished material issued 
in several weeks recently was put out 
by a rivet manufacturer. It calls for 
5000 tons of billets, for conversion 
into rods. It now is said that the 
manufacturer has decided to purchase 
the rods instead. Inquiries as well as 
sales remain relatively small, one of 
the largest purchases reported in re- 
cent weeks being 350 tons of small 
billets. The price on 4 x 4 rerolling 
billets remains at the $43.50, base, 
Pittsburgh level, and there appears to 
be no tendency to shade that figure in 
this d'strict. A differential of $3.50 ap- 
plies on the smaller sizes. Wire rods 
are quoted at $57, base, Pittsburgh. 

Demand for forging billets continues 
at a low ebb, and on one inquiry for 60 
tons issued recently $60 was quoted 
The inquirer stated that he already had 
a price of $55 on the material and 
after the maker had agreed to meet 
that price he was informed that the 
order was placed elsewhere at $53 
The prices now current on this ma- 
terial vary, the minimum being $51. 

Practica. ly no new demand is devel- 
oping for sheet bars and both the 
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errous Metals 








Spot 
Straits 
tCopper New Yo.k 

i) Mitanbevxsatdesadincketeas 13.25 35.25 
OS ey eee 13.125 36.50 
iin saé.curetiee waesasaeeee 13.125 36.00 
Dit. te idesd o6eéebene 664 13.125 34.00 
DP <> nos dhpatteheeeons 13.125 32.50 


FOpen ma ket quotation. 
tProduceis, price delive.ed. 


tLead Zine 
New York S8t. Louis Spot Spot Nickel 
basis bas s Aluminum antimony ingot 
4.95 5.45 22.50 5.15 43 00 
495 5.45 22.50 5.25 43 00 
5 00 5.425 22.50 5.25 43.00 
5.00 5.375 23.00 ».35 44.00 
5.00 5.35 23.00 5.35 43.00 





sided following the flurry of the first weeks 
of January, when consi «rable tonnages of copper 
and lea! were soll. Renewed weakness of metals in the 
of January, when consi erable tonnages of copper and 
lead were sol. Renewei weakness of metals in the 
London market an! continued dullness in general busi- 
ness in this country again have bern reflected in 
prices here, quotations all through the list having 
been easier the past few cays. The strength of 
exchange rates has been a factor for support of the 
metal markets, keeping the parity of Lon on prices 
higher than they otherwise would have been. Sterling 
exchange has been climbing stealily and today was 
above $3.80 
After firming up to a general level of 13.25¢, de- 
livered for prompt an! first quarter deliveries, electro- 
lytic copper prices again were scalei down, until 
on Jan. 24 it was possible to buy prompt metal 
at 12.75c, delivered, first quarter at 13c. Demand 
slowed down consi lerably, although enough business 
was cone the first three weeks of the month to 
give January a favorable showing. Casting copper 
dropped from 12.75c, refinery, to 12.50c. refinery, dur- 
ing the week. Lake was quote! nominally 13.50c, 
but at least one tonnage went well below this level. 


Leading brass and corper mills re‘uced their ex- 
tras on rolled an! ¢rawn products, excepting wire, 
25 per cent to preferred customers The brass in- 
dustry remains slow, mills operating at a rate not 
over three days a week. Competition for business 
is keen. 

The zine market has been dull anit weak. Under 
pressure of occasional offerings by producers whose 
stocks are burdensome and who need cash, prime 
western zine prices were driven down steadily to 


N" YORK, Jan. 25.—Metal demand has sub- 


5.35¢, East St. Louls, for February shipment. High 
grade zinc has been quoted 7.25¢ to 17.50c, New 
York. 

The lea! market has been a little lower, although 
relatively firmer than the other markets The lead- 
ing producer has st.a ily ma ntained its rate of 4.75¢c, 
New York ani St. Louis, while for a consi erable 
period outside producers obtaine! rather large prem- 
jums. By Jan. 24, however. it was possible to buy 
lead in the outside market at 4.75¢, Fast St. 
Louls; 5c, New York. for shipment from the West. 
Srot in the East has been rather scarce, but avail- 
able in some quarters down to Se, New York 

The antimony market has been stronger, supplies 
being more clovely hel! an! stocks being diminishet 
by steady buying in recent weeks. Spot metal in 
wholesale lots has advanced to 5.30c to 5.40¢, duty 
pal’, New York. 

The aluminum market has been somewhat firmer, 
the cheap lots of virgin 98 to 99 per cent ingot 
available below 23c being almost all taken off the 
market. Demand for the metal has been extremely 
light from all classes of tra'e. Sheets continued 
quoted 35¢ to 37c. New York, for spot delivery. 

The tin market has continued to decline, despite 
the strength of sterling exchange, following the crop 
in London. The feature of the tin markets has 
been the constantly wilening premium of Straits over 
stan ard, due primarily to the pegging of the Straits 
price by the Feterated Malay States government 
Pressure of British an’ American brands for delivery 
against stan ar’ contracts in an Inactive market 
have caused this condition, In the fact of greatly 
diminished shipments of Straits from Singanore 
Spot Straits was offere! down to 32¢ to’ay: future 
shipments 33.75¢: 99 per cent tin down to 29.50¢ 
for spot, 30c for futures; electrolytic, 82.50¢e. 


open-hearth and bessemer grades re- 
main at the $47, base, Pittsburgh, level. 
The Carnegie Steel Co. reports ina- 
bility to take on any new customers 
but it is stated that an increased sup- 
ply of bars is going to its sheet con- 
stituent. While some transactions have 
been made in other territories with the 
freight charges absorbed by shippers, 
no such sales are reported in this dis- 
trict. The prices on grooved, univer- 
sal and sheared skelp now generally 
named are 2.45c, 2.55c and 2.65c, base, 
Pittsburgh, respectively, with practi- 
cally no demand. Some of the inde- 
pendent steel mills have fairly sizable 
stocks for saie. 


Sales at Lower Prices 


New York, Jan. 24.—Sales of billets 
are reported in this district for the 
first time in weeks These include 
several lots of 100 to 200 tons each. 
The price done was $43.50, Pittsburgh, 
on rero.ling billets, and $50 on forging 
billets. Billet makers say that there 
is more inquiry for forging billets, as 
some of the forging manutacturers 
whose output was pr ncipally for the 
automobile industry, are figuring on 


work in other lines at present. 


More Inquiry for Forging Billets 


Philadelphia, Jan. 25.—Semifinished 
business is lacking here, but 
in other eastern districts established 
the market at $45.50, Pittsburgh, tor 
reroliing bJlets and $50 for forging 
billets Inquiry for forging billets is 
sJightly better than a week ago. 


sales 


Little Business Is Moving 


Cleveland, Jan. 25.—Local capacity 
of semifinished product’on remains 
idle as specificat’ons and new business 
are light Inquiry for 5000 tons of 
billets from a western consumer who 
planned to convert these into rivet 
rods but decided subsequently not to 
do so, because he could buy the latter 
to better advantage was received by 


makers in this district Occas‘onal 
other inqu'ries are being received. 
Sheet bars show no activity Semi- 


finished prices as indicated in this dis- 
trict. are $47 Pittsburgh or Youngs- 
town for sheet bars and small billets, 
$43.50 for large billets and $52 for 
forging billets. 


New Ore Tariffs Filed 

Washington, Jan. 25.—Upper lake 
ore carrying railroads have filed with 
the interstate commerce commission 
new tariffs providing for increases in 
rates from Michigan ore ranges to 
upper lake docks and for add'tional 
dock handlirg charges, as outlined in 
the Jan. 20 issue of Tue Iron Trane Re- 
view. Unless suspended hy the commis- 
sion, the increases will become efective 
late in February, some on Feb. 22, and 
others on Feb. 25. The roads filing 
the tariffs are: Duluth. & Tron Range, 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic; Chi- 
cago & North Western; Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul; and the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie. 
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eek Lower Export Rail Rates 


Sellers Believe This Would Place American Steel on Competitive Footing with 
Foreign Product —Orders Being Booked Against Contract Jobs—Merchants Not 
Yet Ready To Reenter Market—South America Wants Rails 


EW YORK, Jan. 24—Iron and 
N steel exporters despair of im- 

mediate assistance through a re- 
covery of exchange. They believe that 
even when the exchange does return to 
uermal the competitive relationship be 
tween American and foreign steel pro- 
ducts will remain much as it is at 
present. The United States is actively 
competing with European steel not only 
in the Orient but in South America. As 
a consequence there is agitation to re- 
store the rail export rates on iron and 
steel and products. The war resulted 
in a complete withdrawal of special ex- 
port rates. Today export goods pay 
the same rates to the port of debarka- 
tion as do geuds intended for domestic 
consumption. The present rate on steel 
for export is 38 cents per 100 pounds 
from Pittsburgh to New York, or $7.60 
a net ton. In comparison with this, the 


Belgian and British producers pay on an- 


average a rail haulage charge of from 
$2 to $4 a net ton to their ports of ex- 
port. 

Prior to the war, and prior to govern- 
ment administration the railroads of this 
country were permitted to put in effect 
special export rates, lower than the de- 
mestic rates. At that time it cost a steel 
exporter but $2.20 a net ton to bring 
export steel from Pittsburgh to New 
York. Exporters say restoration of 
special export rates is needed. 

Bankers have been slow to assist in 
extending credits. Argentina tried to 
negotiate a loan of $200,000,000, but when 
it was found that 8 per cent interest 
was rated by the New York bankers 
regotiations were dropped. A New 
York firm is planning to offer the invest- 
ment market in New York 5,000,000 
francs bonds of the Paris & Orleans 
railway of France. This is a part of a 
50,000,000 francs loan. 

Italy has inquired for ship plates and 
a quotation based on the steel corpora- 
tion price of 2.65c Pittsburgh, prompted 
the rejoinder that the plates could be 
purchased cheaper in Germany. A resale 
corporation, however, reported that it 
took orders this month for 2000 tons 
of plates and shapes, of which 200 tons 
were for Scotland and 1800 tons for 
Trieste, Italy. France has been sound- 
ing the market for plates, but is under- 
stood to be looking for bargains. and no 
orders are expected at present. 

Belgium sellers have been offering 
some especially attractive prices on steel, 


but it is understood that a quantity of 
the material is coming out of Germany. 
Small tonnages are being sold by Belgium 
in South America, India and Japan. No 
considerable business is being done any- 
where and therefore the American ex- 
porters are not concerned over the 
competition offered. Orders for steel 
now being received in the country are 
almost entirely against specific work 
Merchants are buying little. 

The government of India has provided 
funds for the construction of additionai 
railway facilities in Central India. This 
business, however, is expected to go to 
England. The agreement for the con- 
struction of the Chingnua-Menghsien 
branch of the Chinghua-Taokow in China 
has been approved. A British corpora- 
tion has obtained permission in China to 
construct 41 miles of track on the 
Chingmeng railroad in Honon. Speci- 
fications have been issued for the con- 
struction of a new bridge over the 
Yellow river on the Peking-Hankow 


railway. 
Japan Inquiring for Rails 


Japan is submitting inquiries for 3500 
tons of rails, 1000 tons of plates and 
fair tonnages of pipe, boiler tubes and 
horseshoe nails. Japan’s purchases are 
still curtailed by reason of the surplus 
stocks of steel in merynants’ hands in 
the country. It was estimated by one 
Japanese agency that approximately 600,- 
(00 tons of pig iron is held as surplus 
stock in the country. This pig iron 
formerly was worth 400 yen, Tokio, but 
has now declined to 85 yens. About 
five railway projects are in contempla- 
tion in Japan, the lines varying in 
length from 11 to 46 miles. The Japan- 
ese government has announced a rail- 
way bond issue of 20,000,000 yen. Sever- 
al tramway construction jobs also have 
been sanctioned. It is against such con- 
tracts as these that purchases are being 
made. 

Probably the most important inquiry in 
the steel market today is the inquiry of 
the South African government for 80- 
pound rails. The requirements vary 
and total from 25,000 to 50,000 tons in 
all. While this business would go to 
England, under normal circumstances, 
American exporters have the specifica- 
tions in hand and they expect to submit 
bids. 

Australia is submitting a number of 


important inquiries, but it is believed 
that no purchases will be made before 
the latter part of February or March. 
One of these inquiries is for 400 tons of 
wire. Austria also wants considerable 
copper. 

Mexico offers some tramway. business. 
Public service corporations in South 
America are delaying their projects un- 
til there is an improvement in ex- 
change. This postponement may last 
for another year. Chile has approved 
the negotiation of a loan of $25,000,000 
on behalf of the state railways. This 
loan will be negotiated in both New 
York and Europe. Its consumption 
means new business in steel. 


A strong demand is reported for hard- 
ware, cutlery, agricultural tools and 
construction and fencing material in 
Colombia. Peru wants agricultural ma- 
chinery, particularly tractors and seed- 
planting machines. All kinds of build- 
ers’ hardware and cast iron pipe are in 
demand in Peru, and the import duty 
on the latter has been removed. - Great 
quantities of drain and water pipes, fit- 
tings, bathtubs and lavatories will be 
needed for the carrying out of various 
paving and sanitation projects in the 
chief cities of Peru. Motor cars and 
trucks, agricultural machinery and im- 
plements are said to be the American 
products which have the best future in 
Venezuela. 


In connection with the growing .sugar 
industry of Honduras, a railroad is be- 
ing built toward La Lima, the heart of 
the new sugar region, from Omonita to 
connect with Puerto Cortes. Another 
line is projected to enter La Lima from 
the south to join the main line of the 
National railway at a_ point above 
Chamelecon. 


To Move Office s 


The Crucible Steel Co. of America 
contemplates moving some of its ex- 
ecutive departments from Pittsburgh to 
New York on April 1. The president 
and treasurer's offices as well as the 
accounting department, will be moved 
The offices now in the Empire building, 
Pittsburgh, will be concentrated with 
those which will remain in the Oliver 
building. The report in circulation that 
the company’s entire business would be 
removed to New York is erroneous. 
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Alters Plan of Railroad Buying 


Enforcement of Clayton Act Provision Limits Purchases from Interlocking Com- 
panies to $50,000 a Year Unless Advertised—Efforts To Amend Law May 
Give Relief—Another Bill Would Force Payments Due Carriers 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—The 
railroads and makers of rail- 
road equipment and supplies 
the alternative of a 
methods of 


are facing 
radical revision of 
purchasing or a wholesale houseclean- 


now 
railroad 


ing of their directorates. Upon the 
extent to which the railroads and the 
makers of supplies, including locomo- 


tives, rails, cars, equipment and mate- 
kinds, 


which 


are divorced rests 


the 


resort 


rials of all 
the 
be compelled to 
bidding in making 
between railroads 


extent to railroads will 
to competitive 


Rela- 


supply 


purchases. 
tions and 
companies in which there are no inter- 
locking interests will not be changed, 
and the railroads may continue to place 
business with them as they please and 
when they please, but where there are 
interlocking interests a radical change 


in railroad purchasing is imminent. 


The entire matter hinges upon sec- 
tion 10 of the Clayton act, which says 
in effect that a common carrier shall 
not purchase from any one company 
in which an official of the railroad is 
interested, more than $50,000 worth 
of supplies in any one year without 
resorting to competitive bids. Thus, 


if any director or other official of the 
Pennsylvania railroad also is a direc- 
tor or an official of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, the Pennsylvania rail 
road would be compelled to seek com 
petitive bids, and accept the most fa- 
vorable one, if it purchased more than 
$50,000 worth of equipment or sup- 
plies from the Baldwin company in any 


one year. 


President Vetoes Postponement 


The widespread effect of section 10 
was foreseen when the Clayton act be- 


came a law on Oct. 15, 1914, and in 
order to permit the carriers to revise 
their purchasing and get over on the 
new basis, section 10 was held in 
abeyance for two years. Extension 
after extension has been granted, the 
latest one expiring on Jan. 1. When 


congress in December again sought to 
this section, until 
President interposed 
message the 
information 


defer operation of 
Jan. 1, 1922, the 
his veto. In his veto 
President volunteered the 
that enough time had elapsed to pre- 
pare the railroads for the new order 
of purchasing, and it was high time 
the provision was made workable 
The upshot was the introduction, in 
the senate, of the Frelinghuysen bill, 


which was drafted by railroad counsel 
The the bill 
would make it possible for the railroads 


terms of Frelinghuysen 


to purchase material or equipment at 
any time from any company up to $50, 
000 without advertising 
It also would permit the carriers to use 
bid to 
that 


resorting to 


their discretion in what accept 


Still another departure sub- 


was 
sidiary railroad or supply companies of 


railroads were to be excepted Ex- 


haustive hearings have been held on 
the bill, which is still before the inter- 
state commerce committee of the sen 
ate. 


May Make Amendments 
As drafted the Frelinghuysen bill is 
believed to have no chance of passage, 
or even of getting out of committee. It 


is highly probable, however, _ that 
amendments and changes proposed by 
E. E. Clark, chairman of the inter- 
state commerce commission, with the 


approval of the entire commission, will 
be accepted and the Frelinghuysen bill 


will be rewritten. These changes are 
chiefly as follows 
Give the railroads the right to buy 


up to $100,000 in any one year from 
any one company, in which there is any 
community of interest, without resort- 
ing to competitive bidding. 

Make this provision applicable to se- 


curities, as in the Clayton act 

Make supply or subsidiary railroad 
companies exempt from competitive 
bidding, as in the Frelinghuysen bill. 


Compel the bidding to be conducted 
under rules and regulations to be laid 
down by the commerce commission, 
these rules to make explicit just what 
constitutes the “most favorable” bid 


borne in 


Clayton 


should be 
the 


In no case, it 


mind, does section 10 of 


act apply to purchases made by rail 


roads of companies in which no trail 


interested Railroads 


these 


road officials are 


may purchase of companies in 


unlimited quantities without bidding. A 
phase of section 10 which both the rail- 
roads and the interstate commerce com- 
up is 


rattroad 


mission are agreed clearing 
the exemption of 
companies. At Altoona, Pa., 
ample, the Pennsylvania railroad has a 


Certain of the 


upon 
subsidiary 


fo. ex- 


large locomotive works 


Pennsylvania railroad’s eastern lines 
while an integral part of the Pennsyl- 
vania system, are in fact owned hy 
subsidiary companies Secause these 
lines are owned by subsidiaries, they 
have been held to come within the 
scope of section 10, and the Pennsyl 
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vania railroad thus is prohibited from 


lines 
for 


building locomotives for its own 


in its own shops without asking 


It is agreed that this is not the 
the 
objection of 


bids 
intent of framers of the Clayton 
The the 
commissioin to the request of the roads 
to buy up to $50,000 worth at any 
time without bidding is that most or- 
ders would be split up into $49,999.99 
sections. 

At present 
bill 
Cummins, of 


act. commerce 


Freling- 
with 


the 
said to rest 
lowa, chairman 


the fate of 


huysen may be 
»enator 
of the senate interstate 
commerce. All of the testimony taken 
at the hearings has been submitted to 
him at his Florida, 
and nothing further will be done until 
him. The general 


committee on 


winter home in 


is heard from 
that if 
will be as 


word 


belief is any relief legislation 


is passed it suggested by 


the commerce commission. Otherwise 
section 10 of the Clayton act, un- 
amended, will rule. If the senate and 


the house and the President accept the 
will mean that, 


commission’s views, it 

everything else being equal, the low- 
est bid will get the business, be it 
rails, cars, locomotives or any other 
sort of material or equipment. It is 
agreed that $50,000, or even $100,000, 
will not go far in purchasing railroad 
equipment, and that the actual result 


is bound to be the taking of competi- 
tive bids on practically every order the 
which is in some 


possible source of 


measure tied up with the railroad com- 


pany 
What the Act Says 
The exact wording of section 10 of 
the Clayton act, whch has now be- 
come effective automatically and will 


prevail unless amended, is as follows 


“That * * * no common carrier 
engaged in commerce shall have any 
dealing in securities, supplies or other 
articles of commerce, or shall make 
or have any contracts for constructoin 


or maintenance of any kind, to the 
amount of more than $50,000, in the 
aggregate, in any one year, with an- 


other corporation, firm, partnership or 
association when the said common @ar- 
rier shall have upon its board of direc- 
tors or as its president, manager, or as 
its purchasing or selling officer, or 
agent in the particular transaction, any 
person who is at the same time direc- 
tor, manager, or purchasing or selling 
officer of, or who has a substantial in- 
terest in, such other corporation, firm 
partnership, association, unless and ex- 
cept such purchases shall be made from 
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or such dealing shall be with the bid- 
der whose bid is the most favorable 
to such common carrier, to be ascer- 
tained by competitive bidding under 
regulations to be prescribed by rule or 
otherwise by the interstate commerce 
commission.” 


Not even the importance of the Fre- 
linghuysen bill and the commerce com- 
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mission’s proposed amendments, how- 
ever, can overshadow the Winslow 
bill granting immediate financial relief 
to the railroads in the way of unlocking 
some $400,000,000 due to the carriers 
under the 6-month guaranty period. 
The commerce committee of the house 
has ordered a favorable report upon the 
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bill, and its chances of passage are 
considered good. The carriers piled up 
a deficit of some $634,000,000 from 
March 1 to Sept. 1, when the rate in- 
creases became effective, and this $634,- 
000,000 was to be reimbursed by the 
government but only a little more than 
$200,000,000 has been paid. 


Coal Bill Would Force Cost Reports 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 25.— 
Hearings by the senate com- 
mittee on manufactures upon 


the Calder federal coal control bill 
have brought out most forcefully that 
the bill, if enacted, would accomplish 
to an extent what the federal trade 
commission was seeking when it under- 
took its production cost reporting cam- 
paign last summer. Passage of the 
bill as it now stands would empower 
the commission to collect even more 
exhaustive statistics on coal produc- 
tion, costs and sales than the commis- 
sion originally intended. 

The trade commission's defense of its 
right to collect coal co-ts, in the May- 
nard action, was based. upon the 
mterstate commerce clause of the 
constitution. The authority in the 
Ca'der bil granted to the trade com- 
mission to collect statistics is based 
upon both the interstate commerce 
and the welfare clauses of the consti- 
tution. It also was brought out that 
the courts take much more cognizance 
of the right of congress to collect 
statistics on a subject on which it pro- 
poses to legislate than it does on the 
right of a federal commission seeking 
statistics, and in the case of the Calder 
bill, the trade commission would be 
acting as the agent for congress. 

It appears that while passage of 
the Calder bill, enabling the trade 
commission to collect cost data on 
coal, would have some moral effect 
upon the steel cost reporting case, the 
gulf between- coal and steel is wide. 
The trade commission's authority to 
collect statistics, as stated in the Calder 
bill, is: 

“That coal and its sufficient and eco- 
nomical production and proper distribu- 
tion, and information respecting own- 
ership of coal and ownership, produc- 
tion, distribution, costs, sales and profits 
in the coal industry are necessary to 
the general welfare of the people of 
the United States and to the congress 
of the United States for the purpose 
of legislating from time to time re- 
specting interstate and foreign com- 
merce, public health, taxation, and oth- 
er matters; and that the ownership and 
the production of and the distribution 
of and dealing in coal throughout the 
United States are hereby recognized 
to be, and are hereby declared to be, 
charged with public interest and use.” 


It is believed that “steel” could be 
substituted for “coal” in this section 
of the Calder bill, particularly as it 
affects pub‘ic health, and doubt is ex- 
pressed whether the steel industry 
could be “charged with public inter- 
est” as the coal industry is in the 
bill. 

Organized labor is opposed to the 
bill because it regards the power given 
to the President to declare an emer- 
gency, take over the mines and fix 
prices as being tantamount to antistrike 
leg slaton. 

The senate committee on manufac- 
tures, whi'e continuing hearings this 
week, is endeavoring to get the bill on 
the floor of the senate by the end of 
the week or the first of next. If it 
fails of consideration at this session, 
then it is the committee's intention to 
revive it at the coming special session. 


Inland Steel Earns Less 


Net profits of $4,107,061 are re- 
ported by the Inland Steel Co. Chi- 
cago. for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1920, compared with $5,065,113, in the 
previous year. Since this is the first 
report of- an independent steel com- 
pany to be issued, covering last year’s 
operations it is interesting as indicat- 
ing what will doubtless prove to be a 
general trend—lower earnings for the 
year compared with 1919. Net earn- 
ings from operations after deducting 
all charges for repairs and mainten- 
ance, and other charges, amounted to 
$6,066,560 against $6,830,146. Depre- 
ciation last year $1,550,837 as com- 
pared with $1,360,552 one year before. 
The current assets as of Dec. 31 were 
$14.429,570 including $7,777,201 in in- 
ventories. Current liabilities were $2,- 
100,400, making net working capital 
$12,329,169. The company has an ac- 
cumulated surplus of $18,708,681. 


By-Product Output Shown 


Washington, Jan. 25-—Total coke 
production in the United States in 
1920 was 51,505,000 tons, according to 
preliminary reports of the United 
States geological survey, based upon 


returns made by operators. The out 
put of by-product coke, from these 
estimates, was 30,680,000 tons, approxi- 
mately 59 per cent of the total. Bee- 
hive production is placed at 20,808,020 
tons, or approximately 41 per cent. 


Annual Earnings 


Of Steel Corporation In 1920 Show 
Good Gain Over 1919 


Earning figures for the four quar- 
ters of 1920 disclose that the total net 
earnngs of the United States Steel 
Corp. for tne year were $177,174,126 
compared with $143,813,219 in the pre- 
ceding year, and $199,350,679 in 1918. 
In 1913 the year preceding the out- 
break of the European war the cor- 
poration earned $137,181,344. Quarter 
earn-ngs for the year after charging 
taxes, interest on bonds of subsidiary 
companies and all operating expenses 
follow: 








1920 1919 
Fourth quarter ........ $43,877,862 $35,791,302 
Third quarter ........ 48,051,540 40,177,232 
Serond quarter ....... 43,155,705 $4,331,301 
First quarter ........ 42,080,019 33,513,384 
TNE le ecedowees $177,174,126 $143,813,219 


As in the correspond'ng period of 
the year before fourth quarter earn- 
ings of 1920 declined nearly $5,000,000 
from the September quarter. In 1919 
this slump in earnings reflected the 
effects of the steel strike. Last year 
it was due to the business depression 
which had begun to be felt in the steel 
industry during the closing months of 
the year. Whereas in 1919 earnings 
had started to pick up in December 
last year December earnings of $12,- 
099,500 show a decline from the $16,- 
775,443 in October. The comparative 
income account for the 1920 and 1919 
fourth quarters follow: 


1920 1919 
= $16,775,443 $11,109,586 
i .cendhedmebane 15,002,919 11,768,914 
DL. 6 ceciwiwaset 12,099,500 12,912,802 
Qua ter earnings after oper- 

ating expenses and fed- 

4% Sees 43,877,862 35,791,302 
Denrec'ation and sinking 

Dt ‘ivuas site ¢owe'ed 12,175,046 12,751,027 
baa 31,702,816 23,040,275 
Interest and bond premiums 5,187,286 5,344,979 
PS jadiévdeadetsebe 26,515,530 17,695,296 
Adjustments ........... 624.618 185,694 
_ Spree 27,140,148 17,880,990 
Preferred dividend ...... 6,304,920 6.304.920 
Common dividend ....... 6,353,782 6,353,782 
Surplus for quarter....... 14,481,446 5,222,288 
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Britons Await Further Declines 


Few Additional Reductions Made but Fail To Interest Buyers— More Stacks Blown 
Out and Less Activity Is Noted at Works— Pig Iron Export Premiums 
Abolished—French Foundry Iron, Bars and Beams Cut 


European Headquarters, 
Tue Iron Trade REVIEW, 
2-4 Caxton House, Westminster, 8. W. 1 


ONDON, 
awaiting further 
tie iron and steel markets. The 


Jan. 24—Buyers are 
reductions in 


cuts miade since those announced last 
week 2re uninteresting. West Coast 
hematite has been reduced 15 shillings 
($2.85), beams £1 ($3.78), hoops £3 
15s ($14.19), and rails, bars and 
strips £3 ($11.34). The price of strips 
is now maintained at £22 ($83.16). 


The Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 





Sterling—$3.78 








Less. activity is noted at British 
works. Twelve stacks were blown out 
in the past week. Abolition of pig iron 


export premiums is stimulating the 
market siightly. The freight rate on 


ore from Bilbao now is 11 shillings 


($2.09) per ton, making the price of 


Rubio £2 2s ($7.94) cif. 
A new clause is being written into 


contracts*tor pig iron protecting the 


buyers against declines. Steelworks 


are olding 500,000 tons of scrap pur- 
chased at considerably over present 
market pr.ces. Some inquiry has been 
received from Japan and the Scandi- 
navian countries for tin plate. 
Freach foundry iron has been cut 
100 francs ($6.30) per ton, and a simi 
lar reduction has been made in the 


Ts 


prices which are being quoted on 


bars and beams 


Lower British Prices Fail To Attract New Business 


Office of Tue Iron Trade Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation Street. 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., Jan. 12.— 
B The transition period in the iron 

and steel trade is unusually pro- 
longed, chiefly because the makers of 
pig iron are a long time making up 
their minds whether a reduction is to 
take place and if so what it should 
be. 

The makers have been strengthened 
by the threat of higher fuel prices as 
a result of the increase in miners’ 
wages. During the last coal strike 
the miners insisted they could not in- 
crease output, but when the govern- 
ment promised them an increase of 
3s 6d ($0.66) per day on the attain- 
ment of a certain increase in produc- 
tion, they promptly obtained the in- 
crease and have since maintained it 
During the week ended Dec. .25, for 
example, they made an output of 4,541, 
600 tons, as compared wth 3,352,603 
tons for the corresponding week of 
last year. The government based its 
calculations in granting this increase 
upon the large amount of money ob- 
tained from coal exports, but the value 
of this has decreased and the money to 
pay the miners must be obtained from 
ether sources. The miners are against 
any imcrease in the price of coal. 

The general inclination of the fur- 
nace owners is to blow out their fur- 
naces rather than produce at a loss, 
and, in the west of England this cer- 
tainly will be done. A damping down 
or blowing out of furnaces is fore- 
casted in Barrow at the end of the 
month, if demand does not improve. 


European Staff Correspondence 





| Sterling—$3.66 | 





Maintenance of the Cleveland price 
for No. 3 iron at £11 5 ($41.18) per 
ton caused no particular surprise, be- 
cause this figure compares favorably 
with the Midland 
irons. There is a great disappointment 


selling rates for 


that hematite prices have been main- 
tained, because steel manufacturers are 
impressed by the reduction in ore 
about 13 
shillings ($2.37) from Bilbao to the 
Tees, a 


freights, which are now 


substantial reduction. The 
crux of the matter is, however, that 
the makers of East Coast hematite 
have enough orders to absorb their 
production, and they do not regard 
their figure of £13 ($47.58) for mixed 
numbers as excessive, in view of the 
price of coke. 

The only reduction of any impor- 
tance this week is a fall of £2 ($7.32) 
per ton in Staffordshire marked bars 
The makers of this material have main- 
tained their price for a full month 
after the fall in unmarked bars, and 
they have made their reductions re- 
They have a good reserve 
For seven months 


luctantly. 
of orders on hand. 
marked bars have been maintained at 
£33 10 ($122.60), which is practically 
double the price of the selling figure 
at the time of the armistice. During 
1919 they were advanced six times 
in six months and since then have 
been establishing new records. When 
war broke out in August, 1914, the 
price was only £8 10 ($30.11). Most 
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of this iron is made for high class 
shipbuilding requirements, and_ there 
have been few cancellations. 

The slump in unmarked or common 
Nearly all 


the ironworks have been idle since 


iron is almost complete 


Christmas. A few have started this 
week, but some will continue idle. A 
strong effort is being made to main- 
tain the price at £28 10s ($104.31), 
but some authorities predict a fall of at 
least £10 
three months. The ironmasters have 


($36.60) within the next 
been scouring the market for orders to 
keep their machinery running, and they 
find it difficult. The situation may be 
a little clearer at the quarterly mect- 
week, but th 
o unsatisfactory, with expensive fuel 
and the bad effect of the 
that they declare their inability to make 


ing next production is 


8-hour day, 


a profit even at the present compara 
tively high figure of £28 10 ($104.30) 
quoted on this product. 

Skelp is in a class by itself. Orders 
have been booked this week at £33 
($120.78). The tubemakers have found 
it necessary to revise their discounts, 
giving a reduction of about 5 per cent, 
but they are getting practically no re- 
lief from the skelpmakers. It is fre 
garded peculiar that the Belgians, who 
are underselling iron bars, have not 
entered the market with iron. skelp, 
Belgian finished iron is coming here at 
£15 12s 6d ($57.19), which is more 
than half the price of bars locally 
produced. 

The British steelmaker has so far 


made no real'attempt to meet the for 
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C I d Steel Pri fE 
B bes h M k SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
ritis arket i a a 173 44.83 
DEE. Ge cnancéecesecs Sbecanhpctabesebed 173 44.83 
Corrected to Date by Cable PES ti tcndthenddhndiaatennch ave 173 44.83 
Home Market Prices. Gross Tons at Works or Furnace FINISHED STEEL 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL Francs per 100 kilos 
£ qd $ (220 Ibs.) . 
ENTE cin occccccccsveccces 15 0 0 56.70 I A oe ne eeeaes 100 5.80 
DLs dade eteeesenccesesedece 15 0 0 56.70 ET et a ae ethan andtag be 6Oe 100 5.80 
EE Bie ebclnns caweeonensee cosees 2110 0 $1.27 Normal beams and profiles............... 100 to 105 5.80 to 6.09 
FINISHED STEEL A fide Ti eae gn - 
Steel bars, England, $4 to 3-inch........ : .¢ er Sheets, black, $ millimeters............. 130 7.54 
Ship plates, England ....-++--++se-e+es 2 4 216 Bars, cold-drawn, 40 to 60 millimeters round 150 8.70 
Bhip plates, Scotland .............++++ 22 0 0 88. > ten at age " Sheen Gat dete 
EE oo ca cictcscescocccceees 22 0 0 83 16 ig tron prices are f.o.b. furnace; semifinished steel prices f.0 r 
Beams, Scotland 21 0 0 79.38 finished steel prices, according to the schedule of the Paris Consortium of 
nh a..:...... |e 4.5) Iron and Steel dealers delivered, except (*) which are from schedule 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage............. 28 0 0 105.84 © the Comptoir des Toles. 
Rails, @0-Ibs. and over...........-ee6+ = - : et B ] n M k t’ 
late, base box, 108 Ibs............ 6. 
Steel, beens Di dirteidcoreaeneeewes é 23 0 0 86.94 e gia arke 
PIG IRON* Prices Last Reported 
West Coast Homatite............-..45+ 1215 0 48.20 PIG IRON 
Hematite, East Const Mixed Numbers 12 0 0 45.36 Franes per metrie too 
Middlesborough, Basic ...........s00-- 11 0 @ 41.58 (2205 Ibs.) 
gry SEM, ccevaneaaegecces 1015 0 40 64 Foundry, 3 per cent silicon, Belgium....... 450 97.90 
4 Foundry, Derby, Leicester, nae 1112 6 43.94 Foundry, 3 per cent silicon, Luxemburg.... 430 26.66 =| 
Ne. $ Foundry, Northamptonshi.e 11 0 0 41.58 Basie, open-hearth, Belgium .............. 415 25.83 
No. 2 Foundry, Staffordshire............ 1210 0 47 25 Basic-bessemer, Belgium .............++. 430 26 66 
No. $3 Scotch Found y.............+++++ 1210 0 47 25 Basie-bessemer, Luxemburg ............... 450 27.90 
Ferromanganese 80 per cent............ 32 0 0 120.96 SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
COKE NT ee ee tea basackecesbe 500 to 525 $1.00 to 32.55 
Yorkshire furnace .....-.--0-seeeeeees : % ° 10.40 Ne Ett ohn ble ks abba news 525 te 550 $2.55 te 34.10 
Yorkshire foundry ....---cecseececcves 0 16.08 SS As tnis oul ataden bbdiecoeseunen 575 to 600 35.65 to 37.20 
F t Tt th ies enedénnwhntae eee sa eekéook oo 48.05 
angen =. serine teteiate 00 43.40 
nch Mar % = 
rence FINISHED MATERIAL 
Prices Last Reported Francs = 300 kilos . 
( ' 
PIG IRON ES CRATE Pre 6750to 7250 4.19te 4.50 
ae toa Hormel beams and profiles................ 67.50te 72.50 4.19te 4.50 
RE, ere Pee éed coccs 
Hematite, BEND occcecctcceccetececece 705 to 765 40.89 te 44.37 Plates, 5 millimeters and thicker.......... 87.50 5.43 
Foundry, Longwy, 2 per cent Si ~cast 450 26.10 Plates, 3 te 5 millimeters................ 90.00 5.58 
Foundry, Longwy, 2 per cent Si., chill-cast 500 29.00 Sheets, black, 1 millimeter ............... 110 6.83 
Foundry, Longwy, 3 per cent Si., chill-cast 447 25.93 Sheets, galv., 1 millimeter ............... 242 15.00 
Foundry, Longwy, 3 pec cent Si, chill-cast 480 31.06 = —"Sheld om came bests os cemifnished materiel. 
COKE tPlus 50 franes for export. 
nt GED. bc accccccceccavccccccecces 175 10.15 All prices f.0.b. furnace or works, except finished material; for which 
German, Belgium and British furnace....... 175 10.15 delivered prices are quoted. 








eign competition. Finished steel is be- 
ing offered here from Belgium at £14 
10s ($43.07) and billets under £12 
($43.92). Some of the British reroll- 
ing mills are selling finished bars at 
£17 ($62.22), but this, of course, is 
due to their large purchases of Bel- 
gian billets. The large makers in the 
Tees district still maintain their quo- 
tation of £23 10s ($85.01). While 
these figures are shaded, the reduction 


is trifling. Apparently, the steelmakers’ 
belief is that Belgian competition has 
done its worst. The improvement of 
the sterling value at New York ren- 
ders some slight assistance to American 
competition, but so far American steel 
is not coming here in sufficient ton- 
nage to affect the British market. 
The tin plate trade of South Wales 
has at least 12,000 men unemployed. 
Tin plate can be bought at £1 13s 


($6.03) f.0.t., but with very little busi- 
ness. The continental trade is ad- 
versely affected by the exchange rates. 
Galvanized sheets are in an equally 
stagnant position, the quotation of £30 
($109.80) failing to attract business, 
while the works are not only idle, but 
have large stocks to sell. A reduction 
of something like £4 ($14.64) per ton 
is expected in tinned sheets next week 
at the Birmingham quarterly meeting. 


Middlesborough Exports Gain in 1920 


12.—Very little business was 

transacted during the Decem- 
ber holidays and a revival of activity is 
not likely until the new year is fur- 
ther advanced. Export inquiry is 
slack and export quotations are nom- 
inally £13 7s 6d ($47.35) for siliceous 
fron, £12 7s 6d ($43.80) for Middles- 
borough No. 3 foundry, and £13 ($46) 
for No. 1 foundry. Though slightly 
above the total for November, the pig 
iron exports from Middlesborough in 
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December totaled only 8930 tons. There 
were only 11 days on which cargoes 
of pig iron were exported. The De- 
cember exports of pig iron, together 


with manufactured iron and steel from 
the Tees, show a fall of nearly 20,000 
tons compared with the corresponding 
month of 1919, but during the whole 
of last year, 750,570 tons of iron and 
steel was exported compared with 517,229 


in 1919. Last year’s figures were the 
best in recent years but they are still 
only half the prewar total. 

Belgium ranks as the best customer 
for British pig iron during 1920, tak- 
ing over 100,000 tons, while to France 
approximately 24,000 tons was sent, to 
Italy 43,000 tons, to Japan 18,700 tons, 
and to the United States 13,230 tons. 
Germany received 7000 tons in 1920. 

A remarkable in crease is noted in 
the year’s deliveries from the Tees to 
Scotland, over 123,000 tons being thus 
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shipped. The development of the sea- 
borne trade is due to the increase in 
railway rates and the fall in the water 
freights. The following table shows 
the total rolled iron and steel delivered 
from Middlesborough to Great Britain's 





most important overseas customers 
during 1920: 

Country Gross tens 
ee Se GOOD on cbdbsiccnccresccocdt’ 122.400 
SOU GRE Gs ABB. cc cccscccccccsscses 47,037 
ST 56 (0itotkdtendistiladayslidansicue 7,295 
SEE Ae ccNaueh bOCn dp cnebeee céecebesees 10.905 
Ge hd vekubéorssdeadeeibeddesessiussed 13,600 

The Indian and African exports are 
double the quantities dispatched in 


1919 and the exports to Japan, Egypt 
and China also show substantial in- 
creases. 

December exports of iron and steel 
from the port of Middlesborough to- 
taled 35,949 tons, but of these deliv- 
eries 9990 tons was sent coastwise, 
Scotland taking 4860 tons. Deliveries 
were made in December to 24 overseas 
customers. India was the heaviest buy- 
er with over 8000 tons, while to Bel- 
gium 6158 tons was sent. A delivery 
of 671 tons of pig iron was made to 
Germany and 806 tons to the United 
States. The detailed exports to for- 
eign and colonial buyers for the month 
of December are given in the accom- 
panying table. 


Coal and Coke Shipments 


Exports of coal and coke from the 
Tees are also on a decreasing scale. 
Last year a total of 50,000 tons of 
coal was shipped compared with ap- 
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Exports in December 
Manufactured 

Pig tren iron’ & steel Total 

Country Tons Tons Tons 
ED ce ceccese 5,637 621 6,158 
ME «seeccteces od e 241 241 
ih ‘edSisnaedss 1,792 1,792 
Dt) \seitecéaees bone 13 B 
GEE écosesetce oste 49 49 
Argentine ....... he 7 75 
a. pseesecenee soi 278 278 
PE ecsunncees 1,215 151 1,366 
Se er 203 203 
Greece 50 ll 61 
Germany 671 ees 71 
in’ «cel easod 340 154 1,094 
Hong Kong ...... eee 514 514 
i 24 cesnhuewh 8.011 8.011 
SEE” wacdecevnes 29 2,547 2,576 
tn stetnceetees T 58 133 
nn 2cbhbeecas 200 100 30” 
Di .. dassesccee _ 756 156 
Switzerland ...... 10 o08 10 
Sweden 100 726 $26 
Tt: Ddeecasees seane 10 10 
tn  scdiseos te 1 1 
United States..... 808 . 806 
BB ccc ceccevce oe 15 15 
WUE. avessiess 9.133 16,8268 25.959 

proximately 123,000 tons in 1919. The 


miners’ strike greatly affected the ex- 
vessels in several in- 
leave northeast coast 
ports their cargoes. 
There has been, however, an increase 
in the quantity of bunkers taken from 
the port, the total for 1920 reaching 
420,000 tons, compared 250,000 
tons which was approximately the to- 
tal for 1919. Coke exports are es- 
timated to be 20,000 tons, a slight de- 
cline on the previous year. On the 
river Wear, however, through the port 
of Sunderland, there was a substantial 
increase in the and coke ship- 
ments, the total for 1920 being 3,250,- 
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had to 
without 
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000 toms, an ircrease of 500,000 tons 
compared with 1919. On the Tyne, 
through Newcastle, coal and coke shippers 
finished the year below their previous 
export tonnage, the decrease being 
about 1,750,000 tons. The first quar- 
ter of 1920 promised well for a grad- 
ual increase in coal shipments from 
Blyth, which totaled approximately 2,- 
250,000 tons in 1920, each month show- 
ing a substantial increase in deliveries. 
In April, however, business declined 
and in no succeeding month were the 
1919 totals reached. 


Lower Freights 


The year’s end found the export 
freight market weak. There is ample 
tonnage available and freights are still 
declining. Sweden which was 50 
crowns per ton ($10.10) for the first 
half of 1920, is now 13 crowns ($3.05) 
and the freights for Mediterranean ports 
have dropped frem 47s 6d ($8.41) to 
17s 6d ($3.10) during the last six 
months of 1920. Among the freights 
ruling at present are Algiers 15 shillings 
($2.65) and Italy 17s 6d ($3.10). 

Rubio ore freights from Bilbao to 
Middlesborough are lower, 15 shillings 
($2.65) now being quoted. Best rubio 
ore is 47 shillings ($8.32) a ton cif. 
Tees. The quantity of ore imported 
into Middlesborough during December 
totaled 168,311 tons, an increase of 
approximately 50,000 tons compared 
with the quantity imported during No- 
vember. 


Trade Better, Austria Needs Funds 





| Austrian Crown-$0.0015 | 


IENNA, Jan. 13—The new year 

\ has dawned with the problem of 

Austrian financial recovery still 
unsolved. It is agreed on all sides that 
foreign intervention of a fiscal nature 
will be necessary to save the state from 
utter destruction. Conditions have be- 
come se critical that the salaries of 
gcevernment employes are not being paid 
when due. 

Industrially there is a slight improve- 
ment owing to the fact monthly ship- 
ments of coal from Upper Silesia are to 
be raised immediately from 200,000 to 
300,000 tons. This action has been taken 
by German authorities at the request of 
the reparation commission. The jse- 
vised figure is one-third of the supply ¢f 
coal which Austria received from. Upper 
Silesia before the war. The coal supply 
treaty with Czechia, which had expired, 
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has been renewed. In general, Austrian 
sources of coal supply are now as fol- 
150,000 tons of 
coal and coke per month; from Upper 
Silesia, 300,000 tons per month; from 
Austrian mines, 200,000 tons per month; 
total, 650,000 tong per month. These 
figures contrast with a monthly con- 
sumption of 1,300,000 tons in 1913. 


lows: From Czechia, 


Improvement Over 1919 


‘lhe iron and steel industry of Styria, 
entcrs the new year with its operations 
greatly restricted, owing to the long con- 
continued fuel shortage. In 1920, it is 
crue, the iron ore output of the Alpine 
Montan-Gesellschaft was about 70 per 
cent higher than in 1919. The total pro- 
duction, however, was enly 75,500 tons, 
er 18 per cent of the output in 1916, Pig 
iron production last year of this com: 
pany was only 13,500 tons or 14% per 
cent of the 1916 output. The iron 
production, however, showed an ia- 
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crease of 164 per cent in 1920 contrasted 


with 1919, and the steel production, 
which was 6 per cent higher than in 
1919, reached 31,200 tons, this being 
24% per cent of the output is 1916 


The excess of steel production is ac- 
counted for by the use of scrap. The 
supplies of this necessary material are 
now running short since mest of the 
reserve supplies have been consumed 
and industry is not producing scrap at 
the normal rate. It has been necessary, 
therefore, to shut down two ef the six 
open-hearth furnaces which have recent- 
ly been in operation at the Donawitz 
works. It is feared that Austrian works 
may have to turn to Germany for scrap. 
This would seriously increase the cost 
of production ewing to the lew rate of 
Austrian exchange. 

The steady increase in wages has re 
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sulted in prices approaching close te 
world market figures notwithstanding 
the low rate of Austrian exchange. 
The Austrian market is further em- 
bairased by the fact that almost every- 
where in the world prices have been re- 
duced. This has been impossible in 
Austria owing to the constantly de- 
preciating exchange. Steel bars have 
now gone up to 20,000 crowns ($39) per 
metric ton (2205 pounds). 


Trouble in Czechia 


A serious communist insurrection 
broke out in Czechia on Dec. 11, and 
developed so violently that for a time 
it threatened to bring the whole busi- 
ness life of the country to a standstill. 
The coal miners struck on Dec. 18, and 
iron and steel works operations were 
partially affected. The Prager Eisen- 
Industrie-Gesellschaft, situated i: the 
radical Kladno district, will not be able 
to start work again until January. The 
Witkewitz and Berg-und Hiittenwerks 
Gesellschaft were affected only for a 
few days. 

From a commercial standpoint the loss 
in production was welcomed owing to 
the stagnant condition of the market. 
The loss in coal production, however, 
which reached 500,000 tons in the Ostrau 
district, is serious owing to the greatly 
curtailed coal supplies of Central Europe. 
The communist movement burned itself 
out and work is now proceeding on a 
normal basis. 


The Blandon Rolling Mill, Inc., 
Blandon, Pa. recently replaced its old 
roll shop with a new building 20 x 30 
feet. 
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Ore Production 


Of the United States in 1920 Exceeded 
1919 By 12 Per Cent 


Iron ore mined in the United States in 
1920, exclusive of that which contained 
more than 5.5 per cent manganese, is es- 
timated by the United States geological 
survey from figures supplied by pro- 
ducers of 97 per cent of the normal out- 
put, as 67,773,000 gross tons, This is an 
increase of 12 per cent as compared with 
the amount in 1919. Productions and 
shipments from all districts are given in 
the accompanying table. The survey's 
report further states: 


“The shipments of ore from the mines 
in 1920 are estimated at 69,558,000 gross 
tons, valued at $290,607,000, an increase 
in quality of nearly 24 per cent and in 
value of nearly 43 per cent as compared 
with shipments in 1919. The average 
selling value of the ore per gross ton 
at the mines for the whole United States 
in 1920 was $4.18; in 1919 it was $3.61. 
The stocks of iron ore at the mines, 
mainly in Michigan and Minnesota, ap- 
parently decreased from 12,986,000 gross 
tons in 1919 to 11,145,000 tons in 1920, 
or 14 per cent. 

“The production of iron ore in 1920 
was less than 2,000,000 tons below tat 
of 1918 and is exceeded only by that of 
the war years 1916, 1917, and 1918. 
In 1920 shipments exceeded produc-<ion 
by approximately 1,785,000 gross tons, 
but in 1919 production exceeded ship- 
ments by about 4,147,000 tons. 

“About 86 per cent of the iron ore 
mined and shipped in 1920 came from 
the Lake Superior district, in which 
58,173,000 gross tons was mined and 
60,056,000 tons was shipped, increases 
of about 12 and 24 per cent, respec- 
tively, as compared with the quanti- 
ties mined and shipped in 1919. Tix 
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Geological Survey s Iron Ore Report 
——QO-:e mined (gross tons) —— —Or-e shipped (gross tons) — 
District 1919 1920 1919 1920 
LAKE SUPERIOR 
SS eS ae ..+ 15,471,000 17,232,000 13,088 ,000 18,715,000 
ED Steiids véaetie s ceded cs o's 35,767,000 39,964,000 34,593,000 40,274,000 
Cee eels eceebeee 888,000 977,000 782,000 1,067 ,000 
he ee 58,173,000 48,463,000 60,056,000 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
i . Be oe kde Son ee 6 5,034,000 5,850,000 4,837,000 5,769,000 
DEE * SeUae daw cdevesecs si voce 80,000 89,000 85,000 94,000 
CD cocn oc ctecpetcess 67,000 69,000 67,000 69,000 
DT sas é0st.e66e e66dbatccee 271,000 347,000 271,000 $47,000 
(. Qa ee ee. ere 288,000 308,000 290,000 2¥6,000 
DCTdS outa uit det hese 60008 5,740,000 6,663 ,000 5,550,000 6,575,000 
NORTHEASTERN STATES 
MME TS aieaih « SeU8 vie cc ees 409,000 420,000 331,000 417,000 
8 SS 858,000 927,000 648,000 978,000 
Ba Se Se ee 547,000 680,000 543,000 675,000 
Pre cl es cries. 1,814,000 2,027,000 1,522,000 2,070,000 
WESTERN STATES 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming...... 678,000 734,000 678,000 734,000 
OTHER STATES 
Connecticut, Ma-yland, Massachusetts, 
Miseouri,-and Texas..........-. 108.000 176,000 106,000 123,000 
ee re 60,466,000 67,773,000 656,319,000 69,558,000 
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ore shipped in 1920 was valued at 
$257,543,000, an increase of about 43 
per cent. The average selling value of 
the ore at the mines in the Lake Su- 
perior district in 1920 was $4.29 a ton; 
in 1919 it was $3.70. 

“The imports for 1919 were 476,461 
gross tons, valued at $2,385,689, or 
$5.01 a ton. The exports of ore for the 
11 months amounted to 1,130,921 tons, 
valued at’ $6,119,510, or $5.41 a ton, as 
compared with exports for the entire 
year 1919 of 996,569 tons, valued at 
$4,308,746, or $4.32 a ton. 

“The total pig iron and blast furnace 
ferroalloys, principally ferromanganese, 
spiegeleisen and ferrosilicon, produced in 
the United States in 1920 amounted to 
about 36,721,000 gross tons. Of this out- 
put approximately 36,411,000 tons con- 
sisted of anthracite and coke pig iron and 
ferroalloys and 311,000 tons consisted of 
charcoal iron. In 1919 the corresponding 
quantities were 31,015,364 tons of coke 
and anthracite pig iron, including ferro- 
alloys, and 327,097 tons of charcoal iron, 
as reported by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. The ret increase in the 


total quality of pig iron produced in 
1920 over that produced in 1919 was 18 
per cent.” 


Place Foreign Retonaates 
Standards on File 


Copies of a large number of engineer- 
ing standards issued in 1920 by foreign 
national standardizing bodies have been 
placed on file with the American Engin- 
eering Standards committee, 29 West 
39th street, New York. These standards 
include the British specifications on 
rolled steel structural sections and for 
notched bar test pieces; the Canadian 
standard specification for steel railway 
bridges; the Belgian specifications for 
bridge, structural and tank work, for 
shafts and transmission pulleys and for 
the use of corrugated galvanized steel 
as coverings and partitions; miscel- 
laneous Dutch, German, Swiss and 
Swedish specifications. 

The American Engineering Standards 
committee now is considering certain 
tentative American standards proposed 
by ‘le bureau of mines. These include 
specifications for portable electric mine 
lamps. for storage battery locomotives 
and for the installation and use of 
electrical equipment in bituminous coal 
mines. 

jt also has had submitted for approval 
as an American standard, the regulations 
vf the national board of fire under- 
writers for electric wiring and apparatus. 


Reduces Implements 

The Oliver Chilled Plow Works, 
South Bend, Ind., cut the price of all 
its horse-drawn agricultural imple- 
ments Jan. 10 from 8 to 20 per cent. 
The reduction places the cost of the 
Oliver products on a level with pre- 
war quotations. 




















Transportation Rules Iron Costs 


Freight Charge on Raw Materials for Production in Mahoning Valley Increases 
120 Per Cent Over 1912—Labor Rates Up 214 Per Cent—Are Large 


Increases Permanent?—The Effect on Prices 


OW far will the present decline 

in pig iron prices go before the 

point of stabilization shall have 
been reached? May we expect a return 
to the low-priced levels brought forth 
under depressed trade conditions of 
pre-war years as in 1912 and 1914 when 
$!2 Buffalo, and $12.50 valley, manifest- 
ly rock-bottom cost figures for the most 
favored producers made their appear- 
ance? If not, what are the preventing 
factors? 

These questions are pressing for an 
answer in the minds of every pig iron 
buyer at the present time. Clearly there 
is a common and understandable ex- 
pectation among those who are con- 
sumers of iron that the point of ulti- 
mate price recession, still is some dis- 
tance away. Likewise this view is shared 
by many financial and economic authori- 
tics. Because of this situation, a com- 
prehensive analysis of the economic con- 
ditions surrounding the manufacture of 
pig iron at the present time is highly 
pertinent and important. 

That the costs of production of iron 
teday are much higher as compared 
with seven or eight years ago, admits 
of no or small question in the light of 
the common experience of manufacturers 
in all lines. In what form and propor- 
tion this increase has come about, how- 
ever, and the probable way in which it 
shall be affected by the deflation pro- 
cess now in progress, with its conse- 
quent reaction on prices, are offered the 
real and vital salients of this study. 

Examination of the factors of fur- 
race cost leads immediately to a recogni- 
tion of the dominating importance of two 
factors, transportation and labor, due to 
the repeated advances of wages and 
freight rates in recent years. Of these 
twe elements the transportation item be- 
cause of its surprisingly large amount 
and its peculiar character as a _ sub- 
stantially fixed charge takes first rank. 
This is clearly shown by typical ex- 
ample. Under freight rates now in ef- 
fect the assembling cost alone of all raw 
niaterials in the Mahoning valley, suf- 
ficient for the production of one ton of 
pig iron, is $10.55. In 1912 it was 
$4.79. This represents an increase of 
$5.76 or 120 per cent. This compilation 
is based on a usual mixture of 60 per 
cent Mesabi and 40 per cent other Su- 
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perior ores, of Connellsville coke and of 
nearby limestone and in the proportions 
of 2 tons of ore, 1.11 tons of coke and 
0.54 tons of limestone, which are the 
standards adopted by the government in 
wotking up similar data. Of this in- 
crease $3.04 per ton is represented by 
the transpurtation on ore from lower 
lake ports to the furnace, on coke from 
the Connellsville region and on limestone 
from a local point. Of the remainder, 
$2.42 is due to higher rail, vessel and 
handling charges on ore from the Lake 
Superior mines to lower lake docks. A 
new item of 30 cents per ton for war 
tax then is to be added. 

A comparison of assembling costs in 
tabular and detailed form, taking the 
ore at lower lake ports, is as follows: 


Jan. 1, 1912 
Ore (2 tons).. ey ee . $1.12 
ee CES Gee ccecédcendncesh< . 1.50 
Limpostome (6.66 tem)... ccccccccccccccccceces 18 
$2.80 
Transportation on supplies (estimated).... » Tae 
De  ccusnceesccnuectadsednasshataeceuent $2.85 
Jan. 1, 1920 
Ren GR GR. in cbuncedctessebtec cess vtseuste $2.05 
ie CORE, Be... conncncnnecdenesesestaskhas Tn 
Limestone (0.54 ton). sbecbossenseaccenens Jn 
$5.49 
Transportation or supplies (estimated)......... .20 
Te  cvvdbivedceccnd cosdbbcsetesdduedeuts $5.89 


The item of freight on supplies shown 
in the foregoing table includes the haul 
on coal, fire clay, sand, brick and other 
miscellaneous needs of a furnace plant. 

The comparative rates on iron ore per 
gross ton from the various Superior 
mining districts to lower lake ports, 
these by rail and vessel being separated, 
are as follows: 


—_———_ 1912—— ——- 
Rail Vessel 
mine to dock dock to mine Total 
i $0.55 $0.50 $1.05 
Gogeble ........ 45 50 95 
Marquette ...... 35 45 80 
Menominee ..... 45 35 80 


On the basis of two tons of a mix- 
ture of 60 per cent of Mesabi and 40 
per cent of other ores, necessary to 
make a single ton of pig iron, the con- 
solidated transportation cost from the 
mines to lower lake ports in 1912 and 
1920 is as follows: 


1912 1920 

PE  ccccncadsete se cdnetviceues $1.26 $2.48 
Gogebic } 

SEED - Pons oc ced secectcoctces SO 1.88 
Menominee } 

Beth -wancceS dg 000d bnbedsasec< $1.94 $4.36 


The comparative transportation cost 


om6 


of assembling all raw materials suffi- 
cient to make one ton of pig iron in the 
Mahoning valley, the ore haul being di- 
vided into the items of mines to lower 
lake port and lower lake port to furnace, 
is as follows: 


1912 1920 

Raw material assembling (ore from lower 
lake docks to fu mace)............$2.85 $5.89 
Ore, mine to lower lake dock......... 1.04 4.36 
War S00. isvadeos bhatovacdieesenenia >ee 30 


Wn: occ cendeaue tind sue $4.79 $10.55 


This table shows that while in 1912 
the transportation cost on the ore from 
the mines to the lower lake ports was 
larger than the assembling costs at the 
furnace, the latter including ore based 
at lower ports, it now is considerably 
sinaller. 

This total transportation cost for the 
assembling of raw materials in the 
Mahoning valley is further increased 
by the item of dock storage charges 
on ore for approximately three months 
of the year, or on about 20 to 25 per 
cent of the tonnage consumed. This 
charge in 1912 would have worked 
out roughly about 1.33 cents per ton 
for a furnace taking in tonnage at a 
uniform rate throughout the year. Due 
to the increase in these charges since 
1912, the item today amounts to ap- 
proximately 7 cents per ton. The total 
dock storage and handling charge in 
1912 was 8 cents per ton; in 1920 the 
comparative figure was 41 cents per 
ton. 

The prevailing freight rates on direct 
iron ore from lower lake ports to the 
Mahoning valley from 1913 to date are 
as follows: Jan. 1, 1913; $0.56; June 6, 


- _ - —— ~-19290——— 
Rall Vessel 
mine to dock dock to mine War tag Total 
$1.00 $1.24 $0.07 $2.31 
85 1.24 OT 2.16 
65 1.14 05 1 84 
85 95 05 1.85 


1917, $0.73; Aug. 25, 1920, $0.99; Sept. 
26, 1920, $1.025. These rates included 
the war tax of 3 per cent on freight 
charges. 

The rail rates on furnace coke per 
ton from the Connellsville region to 
th: Mahoning valley on Jan. 1, 1913, was 
$1.35, but this was readjusted by the 
interstate commerce commission, Aug. 1, 
1913, to $1.20 in order to maintain ex- 
isting relationships. Subsequent changes 
were: July 15, 1917, $1.35; July 25, 1918, 
$1.80 and Aug. 26, 1920, $2.52. The in- 
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crease in the coke rate figuring en the 
readjustment of Aug. 1, 1913 to Jan. 1, 
1921 therefore has been $1.32 per ton 
o1 110 per cent. Approximately similar 
percentages of increase have applied to 
limestone which largely is a local propo- 
sition. 

Another major factor in the  in- 
crease of pig iron production costs be- 
tween 1912 and 1920 is tabor. In the 
period in question common furnace labor 
in the Mahoning valley and surrounding 
districts has increased 214 per cent. 
While the flat per hour rate has not 
been raised to that amount, having gone 
from 17 cents to 46 cents per hour, the 
added increase has come about through 
the adoption of the basic 8-hour day two 
years ago and the payment of time and 
ene-half for overtime At 46 cents an 
hour, this works out to 53.66 cents per 
hour, for. a 12-hour day which remains 
the general working period. 

The various hourly rates in cents for 
the common labor at furnaces in the Ma- 
honing valley and surrounding districts 
since 1912 with the dates of change are 
as follows: 


Tam. 1, 1918... cc ccc eecten ewer eneeeeeees 17 
Feb. 1, 1913... ..ccceececcececcenveseeccs 19 
May 1, 1916. ......-seccceccneeeececeenee 25 
Dec. 1, 1916. .... 0. cece eee eee renee ceenere 27% 
May 1, 1917. .....ccsceececrseccevccscese 30 
Det. 1, IDI... .. cree evececccteccerceees 33 
Ap] 16, 1918... .... cece cence eeeecneeeee 38 
Alig. 1, 1918....... cc ceeeccceeeecceeteces 42. 
Oct. 1, DIB... . cee ccc ec cece ee reenerenees _ 
Feb. 1, 1920. ......0-cecececcceecrsencees 46° 
Jam. 1, 121... cee ceeeccccccccccccecececs 46 


*Eight-hour day with time and one-half for overtime. 
‘Actual wage for 12-hour day on Oct. 1, 1918, became 
At Feb. 1, 1920, increase, actual rate 


In 1912, labor cost per ton of pig iron 

at modern plants of large size in the 
Mahoning valley and surrounding ter- 
ritory commonly was around $1 per 
ton. Today on the basis cf the in- 
creased rate of wages, it is not less than 
$3 and more in numerous cases. The 
$3 labor cost per ton of iron is said 
by furnace operators to be conserva- 
tive. Likewise some plants had more 
than $1 cost in 1912. 
“On the basis of these figures it is 
shown that labor and transportation cost 
foday alone represent an outlay of some- 
thing like $13.50 per ton of pig iron and 
this before anything is said about raw 
piaterials or the usual nécessary charges 
incident to a manufacturing proposition. 
This fact is all the more striking when 
it is considered that the sum of labor 
and transportation costs exceeds by $1 
or more the market price in the Ma- 
honing valley on basic and No. 2 
foundry .iron in 1912 and exceeds by 
$1.50 or more, the low point of sales 
made in the Buffalo district at about 
the same time. 

Reduced to tabular’ form the figures of 
labor and ‘transportation cost per ton of 
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pig iron in the Mahoning valley in 1912 
and 1920, would appear as follows: 


1912 1920 

Transportation cost ....ccesssees $4.79 $10.55 
et NS Gahis és conceddche ces 1.00 3.00° 

SE LSS oe ade ob dhiwectctvand $5.79 $13.55 


*Estimated. 


For a complete production and operat- 
ing cost of pig iron, there is yet to be 
added to these figures the cost of ore, 
coke, limestone supplies, overhead, relin- 
ing reserve, depreciation, interest on the 
investment, selling expense. taxes, etc. 
Obviously these will vary with different 
plants but the final result would not be 
much different. Lakefront furnaces es- 
cape the transportation charge on ore 
from lower lake docks but against these 
have a longer haul on coke, coal, and 
some other supplies. 

The increased freight and labor factor 
also have their influence on the items 
of furnace expense set aside over and 
above materials charged. Because of 
this greater amount, it has been neces- 
sary to enlarge these allowances in 
corresponding fashion to cover ad- 
ditions to cost. The extended way 
higher costs are brought by charges 
in freight and labor rates is illustrated 
by the readjustments. 

The spread hetween iron ore prices at 
the mines in 1912 and 1920 is given be- 
low, the freight by rail to upper lake 
port and vessel from upper lake port to 
lower lake port being eliminated. The 
grade of ore compared is Mesabi non- 





bessemer. Other grades are in similar 
proportion. 

1912 1920 

Lower lake prices. .......ssseees: $2.85 $6.55 

Freight to Jower lake port.......... 1.05 7.31 

Prices at mineS........+s0se005 $1.80 $4.24 


How the increased prices of iron 
ore from 1912 to 1920 are related to 
the ‘ncrease in labor rates is to be seen 
from the daily wages for common la- 
bor paid at the Superior mines in 
that wveriod with the dates of change. 
Up to Oct. 1, 1918, a 10-hour day pre- 
vailed. On Oct. 1, 1918 and subse- 
quently the basic 8-hour day was ef- 
fective, which resulted in 12 hours 
pay bing paid for 10 hours of labor. 
The effect of this was that the 44 cent 
hourly rate was raised to 48.4 cents. 
On Des. 1 1920, the hourly rate for 
a basic 8-kour day was raised to 48% 
cents with the overtime addition con- 
tinued. This caused the actual hourly 
rate for a 10 hour working day to be 
raised to 58.2 cents per hour. The ad- 
vance in 12-hour daily wages from 1912 
to 1920 is 206 per cent. 

The chenges in the common labor 
wages per day at the ore mines is as 
follows: 


Ps Ms casSbdberc +capesaéecess $1.90 
PU Os TR be sedicindec cos cscbcacav’ 2.10 to 2.25 
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Jan 381, 2.25 to 2.40 
May 1, 2.60 
Dec. 15 2.85 
May 1 8.15 
Oct. 1 8.45 
April 1 4.00 
Aug. .1 4.40 
Oct. 1, *4.84 
Solty A rr *5.82 


*Basic 8-hour day in effect with time and one-half 
for overtime. 

Ore cperators point out that these in- 
creases have been accompanied by de- 
creasel efficiency in per man produc- 
tion, further adding to the labor cost 
per ton of iron ore. 

A recent reduction of 15 per cent in 
wages effective generally Feb. 1 has been 
announced by the merchant ore operators. 
One large operator estimates that this 
cut wil mean a reduction of 28 cents 
in the cost of producing a ton of iron 
ore. 

Connellsville furnace coke prices show 
an advance of $1.50 per ton between 
the dates of Jan. 1, 1913, to Jan. 1, 
1920. A comparison of the prevailing 
market prices at the ovens on 48-hour 
coke on these two dates is as follows: 


ER 9 ea ee 5.00 
Se Ue (Ra aaks chersde deh eienececiased 3.50 
ee Py Me na ds dca bata ode cas ba cwe $1.50 


A similar situation of greatly in- 
creased labor costs is to be found in 
coke by reason of the advanced wages 
at ovens and coal mines. 

Likewise it has applied to limestone 
costs. These increases are reflected 
in market prices on coke and lime- 
stone. 

The present distribution of production 
expense in pig iron makes clear the 
directions in which substantial revision 
must be expected if costs are to be 
materially reduced and iron prices of 
A certain amount 
undoubtedly may be contributed by raw 
materials and some by labor. 


prewar years restored. 


A move- 
ment in this direction already is pro- 
gressing. 
to show that transportation cost plus taxes 


Sut it requires little emphasis 


by reason of the various and compound- 
ed increases in the past three or four years 
has become the key factor. This has been 
the inevitable outcome of such rate ad- 
vances, when applied to an industry of 
the character of pig iron with its tre- 
mendous consumption of tonnage ma- 
terials assembled from long distances. 
Equally important in this connection is 
the fact that rail freight increases  al- 
ways have been among the least vari- 
able of the factors of manufacturing ex- 
pense; once effective, they seldom have 
been cut off. 

How this has its cumulative force in 
pig iron is to be found in the case of 
iron ore. Many mining properties in 
the Superior region are operated on a 
royalty basis. These royalties are regu- 
lated by a sliding scale which is based 
on the delivered price of ore at lower 
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lake ports. Higher transportation hence 
means higher royalties and increased 
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costs of ore operations. This percentage 
increase in royalties today is much 
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larger than the advance in the value of 
the ore itself. 


astern lron Costs Greatly Increased 


HILADELPHIA, Jan. 25.—Eastern 

pig iron producers state with as- 

surance that the expectations of 
some consumers for extreme reduc- 
tions in pi® iron prices are going to be 
disappointed. They base this assurance 
on existing cost factors. A comparison 
of major costs entering into eastern 
pig iron productions, shown in the ac- 
companying table, clearly reflects the 
fact that pig iron prices are not likely 
to follow the example of numerous 
other important commodities in re- 
ceding to a level near that which 
prevailed in June, 1914. This is 
particularly true in view of the fact 
that pig iron prices were very 
low in 1914 as compared with costs, 
This table indicate that the 
prices that were done on pig iron in 
June, 1919, the low point in the post- 


would 


armistice depression, would be too low 
on the basis of present costs. 

In June, 1919, the average price at 
which foundry iron, containing 2.25 to 
2.75 silicon, was sold, was $29.60, de- 
livered Philadelphia, and the average 
price at which basic iron was sold was 
$2:..50, 


At that time coke averaged $3.90, Con- 


delivered eastern Pennsylvania. 
nellsville; the price of Mesabi, nonbes- 
semer, iron ore was $5.55, at lower 
lake ports; the freight rate on lake ore 
from lower lake ports to the eastern 
Pennsylvania furnaces was $1.60; the 
freight rate on coke to these furnaces 
was $2.40; the rate on limestone was 
60 cents, and hourly wages to blast fur- 
nace labor averaged around 35 cents. 
oa 


On Jan. 25, 1921, the market on spot 


furnace coke in eastern Pennsylvania 
was around $5.25, Connellsville, and 
hourly wages to blast furnace workers 
ranged from 30 cents to 38% cents; the 
ore price was $6.55, the ore freight rate, 
$2.24, the coke freight rate, $3.47, and 
the limestone rate averaged 8&4 cents. 
At that time it was expected by eastern 
furnace operators that the ore price 
would be reduced by at least $1 for 
1921. It then was figured that wages 
could not be reduced ‘further to any 
great extent and there was no assurance 
as to how low the coke price would go. 
It was figured, however, that even with 
such reductions as possibly might de- 
velop, the cost still remain 
higher than in June, 1919, For instance, 
for an eastern furnace using lake ore 
and Connellsville coke, the increased 


would 


BY E. C. KREUTZBERG 


freight rates mean an increase in the 
cost of producing a ton of pig iron of 
$2.25 to $2.75, since June, 1919. A 


further factor in this connection is 
that in prewar years foreign ores were 
available at low prices and freight to 
the furnaces which is not true 
today. This forces the eastern furnace 
operator to use higher proportions of 
Lake Superior ores at a higher price and 
freight rate. 

A factor that must have a decided 
bearing upon future pig iron prices 1 
the radical extent to which eastern 
operators have curtailed production. In 


th: eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 


case of Virginia furnaces, a_ typical 


example showing as follows: 


Oath. BERS dndctcechevcctsnscebasuebecweel 31.27 
Dan i . Be: oveds an ndeeecbaseensemenenne $15 
See, (See bad oo c0ddabas Cenndissee canal 3.63 
Doeenet, ~ OED cc vcccencctvs bite Gecdsda «s+ 490 


Urges Repeal of Profits 


and Income Taxes 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 25.—Repeal of the ex- 
cess profits tax, the backbone of the reve- 
nue act of Oct. 3, 1917, as well as re- 
vision of the present income tax were 
recommended by C. B. Hurrey, of Wash- 
ington, chief speaker at the forty-first 
annual banquet of the Engineers’ So- 


+ 





Freight 
Mesab! on ore 
non-bess. to eastern 


Coke ore, Penn 
at Con lower sylvania 
nelisville lake ports furnaces 

Jame, 1914 ....... $1.75 $2.85 $1.45 
June, 1919 ....... 3.90 5 55 $1.60*° 
December, 1920 .. 6.25 6.55 2.24° 
Jan. 25, 1921..... 5.00 6.55 2.24° 


*War tax included 





How Eastern Furnace Costs Have Risen 


Freight Price Price 
on coke Hourly found y tron, basic 
to eastern wage rates (2.25-2.75 thon 
Penn Freight eastern silicon) eastern 
sylvania on Pennsylvania Ph la Penn- 
furnaces limestone furnaces delphia sylvania 
$1.85 sae $0.145 14.75 14.00 
2.40° $0.60° 5 29.60 25.50 
3.47° 84° 42-44 37.85 35.60 
3.47° sae .30-.385 33.00 33.85 








eastern New York state, and Virginia 
districts only 10 merchant furnaces now 
are producing iron; at least two ol 
these are producing at about 50 per 
cent of capacity and a portion of the 
output of a third is non-merchant iron. 
There is no sizable accumulation of 
tonnage at any of the furnaces so that 
when buying is resumed consumers wil! 
not find the usual large furnace stocks 
upon which to draw. 

Labor cost per ton of pig iron at 
eastern blast furnaees has increased 
approximately 175 to 200 per cent 
from 1914 to the present time. 

A record of typical and exact ad 
vances of three eastern furnaces as of 
June 1914, March 1919, when the 
industrial board prices of $31.90 Phila 
delphia, for 2.25 to 2.75 silicon found 
ry iron, and $29.65 delivered eastern 
Pennsylvania basic were in effect; 
June 1919 and December 1920, is as 


follows: 


First Second Third 
furnace furnace furnace 
Bae, B5G6 cccccccecs $1.15 $0.88 $0.97 
March, 1919 ......++. 2.94 1.84 2.51 
June, 1919 ... wees 2.90 1.89 2.06 
December, 1920 ...... 3.30 2.35 1.91 


The increase in the cost per ton 
of pig iron has been greater in the 


ciety of Western Pennsylvania, held at 
the William Penn hotel here tonight. 
Approximately 750 of the members of 
the organization were in attendance of 
a total membership of over 1200. Mr 
formerly was deputy commis- 
sioner of internal revenue under Daniel 


Hurrey 


C. Roper. George H. Neilson, president 
of the Braeburn Steel Co., Braeburn, 
Pa., delivered imprompts remarks in a 
lighter vein which weve well received, 
as were the stories told by Ellis Parker 
Pigs and 
apostle of laughter and optimism, 


Butler, author of Pigs Z/s 


Arthur W. Thompson, president of 
the Philadelphia Co., who acted as 
toastmaster, was introduced by the or- 
ganization’s new president, George H. 
Danforth of the construction department 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, who is the first steel man to 
hold the office of president of the En- 
Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Before introducing Mr. Hurrey, 
Mr. Thompson paid a tribute to Pitts- 
burgh as an industrial center, prophesied 
greater. industrial growth in the future 
and sounded a clarion call to the En- 
gineers’ society to lead in any move- 
ment inaugurated to bring to Pittsburgh 


gineers 


manufacturing industries. 
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Spot Buying 


Of Coal Tar Products Is Only Activity 
in Market 


New York, Jan. 25.—Buying for spot 
shipment continues to comprise the 
bulk of trading in the coal tar by- 
products market. This applies particu- 
larly to benzol, toluol and solvent 
naphtha; in fact, there appears to be 
but one exception, that being naphthal- 
ene, which on the other hand, is being 
purchased almost entirely for future 
delivery. The situation generally, 
though, remains quiet. 

But notwithstanding this dullness, 
prices are unchanged. This may be 
attributed largely to the fact there is 
no large accumulation owing to the 
quantity of material going into motor 





Coke Oven By-Products 





Spot 7 

Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants 
DED, cee onactedequécccuss $0.30 te .36 
Bbeccatecousce - 80 to.3 
GES MID: 6 000 cdcwesocccce -29 to .34 

Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
EY She ech dh aneeeobsoceeeces nominal 
Naphthalene, flake ............... $0.09 to .10 
Naphthalene, balls ........... et) eGR ae 

Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia............ $3.25 to $3.50 
$0.30 to .36 
-30 to .36 
29 to .34 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants * 
nominal 
$0.09 to .10 
-10 to .11 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 

Sulphate of ammonia ............ nominal 











fuel. Sellers assert that demand for 
motor fuel is heavy, both in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

Benzol may be quoted at 30 to 36 
cents, f.o.b. works; 90 per cent benzol, 
29 to 34 cents; solvent naphtha, 29 to 
34 cents, and toluol, 30 to 36 cents. 
Naphahalene in flakes is holding at 
9 to 10 cents, producers’ plants, and 
balls 10 to 11 cents. These quotations 
apply to both spot and future ship- 
ments, the market recently on this lat- 
ter product having become established 
at one level, for all deliveries. 

The market on sulphate of ammonia 
is barren of demand, there being no in- 
quiries for either spot or future ship- 
ment. This situation has prevailed for 
practically four or five months, with 
the result that there is a good accumu- 
lation of supplies. Despite this gen- 
eral weakness, however, prices continue 
to hold nominally at $3.25 to $3.50, 
f.o.b. works, although a sizable in- 
quiry would undoubtedly bring out 
lower prices. 





The department of agriculture r-- 
ported that more than 49,000 farmers 
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were using approximately 78,000 mo- 
tor trucks in 1919. The stockyards of 
St. Joseph, Sioux City, Indianapolis 
and Omaha report 881,000 head of 
live stock, or 24 per cent of all live 
stock received, were delivered by 
motor truck in 1919. 


To Hold Reunion of Army 
Construction Men 


An annual reunion of war-time mem- 
bers of the construction division of the 
army will be held at the Morrison hotel, 
Chicago, Feb, 25-26. Both the former 
uniformed personnel and civilian mem- 
bers will attend. Business sessions will 
occupy the first day and the morning 
and afternoon of the second day. A 
banquet will be given in the evening of 
Feb. 26. Officers of the organization 
follow: President, Col. Clark C. 
Wright, George C. Nimmons & Co., 
Chicago; vice president, Col. J. N. Willi- 
cut, R. D. Willicut & Sons Co., Boston; 
secretary, Major George Gibbs Jr., 
Washington; assistant secretary, Wil- 
liam Kennedy, office of Col. Evan Shel- 
by, New York; treasurer, Major A. C. 
King, Chicago. 


Pennsylvania Wages Show 
70 Per Cent Increase 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 25.—That the wage 
rate in Allegheny county increased 70 
per centsince 1916 is indicated by the 
report of the state department of in- 
ternal affairs just issued by Secretary 
James F. Woodward. This rate of 
increase is generally applicable to the 
productive industries of Pennsylvania. 
The number of plants in operation in 
Allegheny county increased from 2456 
in 1916 to 2580 in 1919. The num- 
ber of employes increased from 220,- 
060 to 221,621 and total wages from 
$186,024,800 to  $316,595,750. The 
value of products increased from $1,- 
619,322,200 in 1916 to $1,900,226,400 in 
1919 and capital invested, from $693,- 
684,300 to $970072,700. Pittsburgh's 
1775 establishments paid out wages 
amounting to $117,602200 on an in- 
vested capital of $345,042,800. Prod- 
ucts were worth $602,582,300. 

Metals and metal products lead in 
Allegheny county’s productive value, 
making $1,448,495,400 of the total of 
nearly $2,000,000,000. Food and kin- 
dred .products rank second, va'ued at 
$93 357,700; public service third, $74,- 
408,900, and chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts fourth, $55,370,600. The average 
annual wage in Allegheny county is 
shown to be $1,428.55, outranked only 
in Westmoreland county, with $1462, 
and Delaware county with $1429. 
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Lower Price 


Fails to Bring Out Any New Business 
for Refractories Makers 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 25—The price re- 
duction on refractories of $5 per thou 
sand which became effective Jan. 17 
has not resulted in sizable new busi- 
ness. A few inquiries are coming out 
for spot requirements and comprise 
lots of 100,000 to 150,000 brick, and a 
few sales of this character, are made 
from time to time. It is stated this 
reduction was made possible because of a 
lowering of wages to the brick work- 
men. Some general repair work is 
going ahead on blast furnace and other 





Refractories 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
(Per 1000 f.0.b. works) 


nen. Om Re vswoucdeud $40.00 to 50.00 
Pn 2 Bess soeseone 30.00 to 40.00 
DPE Bubs ey. .d600cevcocoss 40.00 to 45.00 
Cs Mitte ch andinceaewe 6 35.00 to 40.00 
i ae 35.00 to 40.00 
0 OE SD ae ry 45.00 to 59.00 
RG): 40.00 to 45.00 
Se” GE Beesvecsececece 45.09 to 50.00 
Missouri, high g-ade........... 55.00 to 60.00 
Ma yland, No. 1.............. 5000 to 60.00 
BE. Se  Becc cocucesades 45.00 to 50.00 
SILICA BRICK 
ee $45.00 to 50.00 
CUED noe umes ce cteccesceoee 55.00 to 69.09 
Birmingham ..............+-.. 50.00 to 55.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
ee OB Oe cds cnecdes<epinss ved $100.00 
CHROME BRICK 


(Per Net Ton) 
O BS GH GB BSc cccccccccsses $80.00 to 90.00 


BAUXITE BRICK 


(Per Net Ton) 
CR Oi ecsccvdscecs+oeve $35.00 to 40.00 
85.00, base 


TS BOP GERB. ccccccccsccsccccs 














‘linings although little new reconstruc- 
tion is involved. The Steel corporation 
continues to take brick at the regular 
rate from its regular sources of sup- 
ply. The demand for silica brick is ex- 
tremely low at present because of re- 
stricted open-hearth furnace opera- 
tions. It is doubted that the per cent 
average of the kiln operations will ex- 
ceed 50 or 60 per cent. The demand 
from the glass furnace industry is said 
to be exceedingly well sustained at 
the present time. 


A dinner and meeting of 60 dealers in 
scrap iron and steel was held at the 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Jan. 12, to 
organize the southwestern division of the 
National Waste Trade association. Fred 
Mayer was named temporary chairman 
and Samuel Rotenberg, secretary. The 
purposes of the organization is to settle 
grievances among members, supervise re- 
lations with mills and to decide policies 
relating to rejections and cancellations. 
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The Economics of Roll Trains 


Overall Efficiencies of Rolling Mills Can Be Increased Only by Improvement of 
Boilers and Driving Mechanism and by Reducing the Work of Rolling 
—This Means a Closer Study of Roll Pass Design 


of energy is more sought for to- 

day than coal. That the necessi- 
ty of exercising strict economy is rec- 
ognized by manufacturers in all parts 
of the world is proved by the fact that 
special courses have been organized 
for combustion and heat engineers 
throughout the industrial districts; that 
organizations for the research of coal, 
backed by the largest mines, are active; 
that many concerns are engaged in 
the investigation of economy of 
tric power and gas producer plants in 
connection with by-products. 

One of the largest consumers of 
coal is represented by the steel indus- 
try, which applies some wasteful meth- 
ods of using fuel and some efficient 
means, depending on the age of the 
various plants. The spirit of saving 
fuel in one form or another has 
mated mill engineers considerably dur- 
Steam of high- 


G ci enerey any other embodiment 


elec- 


ani- 


ing the past few years. 
er pressure and superheat is being ap- 
plied more and more. One takes ad- 
vantage of economizers; keeps the set- 
ting of boilers as tight as possible, 
tries to do away with leaks, etc.; en- 
deavors to run reciprocating gas and 
steam units at the best possible econ- 
omy by frequent indicating and by the 


The author, A. Dyckerhoff, is electrical 
Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago, Ill 


engineer. 
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setting of valves; and keeps a careful 
account of fuel, water, used. 
However, with all this there has been 
the 
trains. 


etc., 
little positive reduction in energy 
One 


can read numerous papers dwelling on 


required directly by roll 
the power requirements of roll trains, 
but most investigations barely scratch 
the surface and are not indicative, suf- 
ficiently, of the actual on roll 
trains and thereby of the energy dis- 
tribution. Even with well grounded 
knowledge of the facts on roll trains, 
a further step is necessary to apply 
this knowledge in actual mill practice. 
As the matter stands today, the roll 
designer has no regard as to the re- 
quirements of work, momentary or av- 
erage, by the rolls and allows the mill 
engineer to adapt the driving unit to 
the trains. Naturally, under such con 
ditions, there is little economy, because 
even with the best and most efficient 
steam or electric driving units, if the 
endeavor for complete economy is not 
carried through to the rolls, the effort 
to a large extent is futile. 


forces 


Fuel for Rolling Costs Millions 
A few figures will illustrate the 
great importance of this question in 


general. In 1917, when the steel pro- 
duction was highest, the finished output 
of the United States amounted to about 


33,000,000 tons of steel. It is estimat- 
ed that approximaely $30,000,000 was 
spent for the fuel required by the roll 
that The 
overall efficiency of the average steam- 
mill to 3 per cent, 
the the average 
electrically-driven mill is from 5 to 6 
this “overall effi- 
is the ratio of energy required 


trains alone in production. 


driven is from 2% 
while efficiency of 


per cent. In case 
ciency” 
by the rolling process alone to the en- 
ergy as contained in the fuel, 
multiplied by 100. In other words, 
about 97 to 97% per cent of the en- 
ergy contained in the fuel is dissipat- 
ed along the line of the steam-driven 
roll 94 to 95 cent of 
electrically-driven trains 

These are actual 
old, but large plant. 
that they indicate a waste of 
fuel, and thereby money. Here is a 
wide field for improvement, particularly 
since the cost of coal has practically 
doubled in the past four years. One 
cannot expect an means or a 
startling new process of getting around 
such a dissipation of energy, particu- 
larly at the source of its consumption. 


used 


trains and per 


averages from an 


One 
great 


must agree 


easy 


Only careful and tedious calculations 
can lead to improvement 
Here and there in certain literature 


one finds assertions as to the compara- 


tive merits of the steam and electric 
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FIG. 1 


FUEL LOSSES IN CASE OF 40-INCH BLOOMING MILL DRIVEN BY SIMPLE TWIN ENGINE 
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FIG. 2—LOSSES IN SAME MILL DRIVEN BY TWIN 
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FIG. 3—FUEL LOSSES IN CASE OF 40-INCH BLOOMING MILL ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN, EFFICIENCY OF POWER PLANT BEING 9 PER CENT. FIG. 4—LOSSES 
IN SAME MILL ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN, POWER PLANT EFFICIENCY BEING 17.25 PER CENT 


drive of roll trains. In the array of 
numerous different conditions of trains, 
driving engines and power plants, one 
has only to select suitable data in order 
to arrive at the desired results. Such 
comparisons naturally are of no value. 
The mill engineer, however, cannot be 
guided by any comparisons based on 
entirely different local conditions and 
lacking due consideration of the im- 
provements constantly achieved in the 
different lines concerned. Since ap- 
proximately 70 to 88 per cent of the 
total operating cost of the driving 
mechanism of roll trains is chargeable 
to fuel (including means to produce 
the power) the efficiency of roll trains 
is the deciding factor. 

The actual overall efficiency of roll 
trains, as defined above, from the en- 
ergy of the fuel to the energy for the 


rolling, ,is low, although many im- 
provements have been made in the last 
two decades. It has been raised from 
about 2% per cent in the case of 
a simple twin steam engine to about 
12 per cent when using electric drive 
with a modern combined gas and 
steam turbine power plant. These fig- 
ures pertain to a 40-inch reversing 
blooming mill with the same tonnage 
and the same finished product. 


Studies Two Kinds of Mills 


To illustrate typical cases, the writ- 
er has selected two kinds of mills: 
A reversing blooming mill and a con- 
tinuous light structural mill. The re- 
sults obtained from the blooming mill 
are indicated in Figs. 1 to 5 and those 
from the continuous structural mill are 
shown in Figs. 6 to 8, all being drawn 


to scale. The diagrams are based on 
actual data and represent the average 
energy in British thermal units per 
ton of finished product, the averages 
covering a period of more than a year. 
The diagrams show plainly the main 
losses_in British thermal units, their 
percentage to the amount of energy 
embodied in the fuel, and finally the 
amount used for the rolling, which is 
the ultimate overall efficiency. 

The writer has compared a mill 
driven by an 18-year old simple twin 
steam engine with the same_ mill 
driven by a modern twin tandem com- 
pound condensing engine and also with 
the same mill electrically driven, the 
electric power being furnished by an 
old power plant with prime movers of 
all different types, a good large gas 
engine power plant and a most up-to- 



























































FIG. 5—FUEL LOSSES IN CASE OF 40-INCH BLOOMING MILL ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN, POWER PLANT EFFICIENCY BEING 22 PER CENT. 
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LOSSES IN CONTINUOUS LIGHT STRUCTURAL MILL PLANT. THE MILL IS ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN AND THE POWER PLANT EFFICIENCY IS 9 PER CENT 
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date power plant. The tonnage in the 
finished product is identical in all cases. 
The old steam engine, Fig. 1, is oper- 
ated on saturated without con- 
denser and shows 2.86 per cent overall 
efficiency as compared with 6.55 per 
cent with a modern engine requiring 
450 pounds of steam per ton of finished 
steel, Fig. 2. In _ this yearly 
average boiler efficiency of 70 per cent 
was attained. These figures represent 
good plant practice. A slightly higher 
boiler efficiency of 70 per cent was at- 
tained. These good 
plant practice. A slightly higher boiler 
efficiency of 76 per cent, which might 


steam 


case, a 


figures represent 
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tor. Such a power plant will show 
an average thermal net 


22 per cent in a large plant where most 


efficiency of 


of the trains are electrically driven. 
Thus the overall efficiencies of 2.86, 
6.55 and 7.05 per cent of the steam 


driven reversing mill may be compared 
with 4.77, 9.4 and 11.95 per cent of the 
electrically driven mill. If 


one wishes 


to compare a modern steam drive of 


7.05 per cent efficiency with an older 
electric drive of 4.77 per cent efficiency, 


he can prove that the steam drive is 
more economical than the _ electric 
drive. This naturally would not be 
a fair comparison for effective results. 


281 
mill motor is equipped with an arrange- 
ment to regain a part of the slip losses 
and to correct the power factor, and 
draws its power from a power plant 
with 17.25 per thermal 
efficiency, Fig. 7, an overall efficiency 
of 9.10 per cent is This 
mounts to 11.57 per cent when the 
electric power plant operates at a net 
thermal efficiency of 22 per cent, as 
described above. such condi- 


cent average 


attained. 


Under 
tions, the electric drive shows a high- 
er efficiency than the uniflow engine. 
These figures prove that the elec- 
tric drive is holding its economic su- 


modern methods in 


with 


periority 
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FIG 
IN PARENTHESIS REFER TO A 


‘ 


be attained, would increase the overall 
efficiency to 7.05 per cent. 

The electric drive implies three con- 
Figs. 3, 4 and 
Fig. 3, receives 


ditions, represented in 
5. The electric drive, 
its power from an older power plant 
with a yearly average net efficiency of 
about 9 per cent, while the same drive 
in the case of Fig. 4 has an arrange 
the secondary slip 
factor 
from a 


regaining 
power 


for 
with 


ment 
losses 
and 

engine station with a yearly 
mal efficiency of about 17.25 
The overall-efficiency of the 


correction 
gas 
ther- 


receives its power 
net 
per cent 


reversing 


mill is 4.77 per cent in the case of 
Fig. 3 and 9.4 per cent in the case 
of Fig. 4. This latter overall efficiency 


can be raised to about 12 per cent, Fig. 
5, when the electric drive is equipped 
to regain the secondary slip losses of 
the flywheel and to correct the 
power factor, and when the mill draws 
its power from a modern power plant 
having large gas engines with scav- 
enging and surcharging and a modern 
high pressure turbine to permit the 
engines to operate at a high load fac- 


set 


POWER PLANT EFFICIENCY OF 22 


PER CENT FIG. 8-—LOSSES 


MODERN UNIFLOW ENGINE 
A comparison has been drawn le 
tween the efficiencies of a light struc 


tural mill when operated by an electri 
motor deriving its power from a plant 
of different 
6 and 7, and by a modern uniflow en 


thermal efficiencies, Figs 


gine, Fig. 8. The tonnage is the same 


ior all drives 


Uniflow Engine Line Losses Small 


The 


type with a steam consumption of 12 


uniflow engine is of modern 


pounds per indicated horsepower, and 


is fed by a boiler operating at an 
average yearly efficiency of 70 per 
cent. The line losses are small The 


overall efficiency with such a drive is 
6.4 per cent, but this can be increased 
to 6.86 when a boiler efficiency of 75 
per cent is maintained. 

Fig. 6 represents a 
drive the thermal 
the power plant is about 9 per cent 
The overall efficiency is 4.65 per cent, 
which does not compare favorably with 
that of 6.4 or 6.86 per cent of a mod- 
ern uniflow engine and a highly effi- 
However, if this 


case of - electric 


where efficiency of 


cient boiler plant. 





IN SAME 








THE FIGURES 


PLANT WITH MILL DRIVEN BY A 


the excellent 


steam 


spite ofl improvements 
boiler 


status it 


engines and 
plants. the 


is difficult to determine where the next 


made on 


Under present 


step of improvement will be. The gas 


turbine question has been revived in 
Germany, but tests show that the 
thermal efficiency of gas turbine units 


that of a good gas en- 
gine As it is, continental gas 
engines with scavenging and surcharg- 
ing show a thermal full load efficiency 
of 29 cent (including generator 
eficiency). The electric line losses may 
be reduced slightly by higher voltage, 
but the same is practically limited in 
large plants by 6600 volts in overhead 


is lower than 


large 


per 


wires and the application of cable feed- 
ers has not yet proved its superiority 


with large motors on the line. On 
the other hand the steam drives have 
no better prospect of improvements. 


Ultimately a higher efficiency of boil- 
ers may be attained in steel mills, com- 
paring favorably with the percentage of 
80 per cent or more in public service 
plants. 
Turning the producing 


now from 
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end of the energy to the ultimate con- 
suming end, one will find that the rolls 
offer an opportunity for practicing 
economy. This naturally presumes a 
knowledge of the intricate phenomena 
occurring, but a study certainly must 
bring its reward. A few figures will 
show the divergency of the work. For 
instance, the friction load of two sim- 
ilar light rail mills differs by from 70 
to 80 per cent. On two reversing mills, 
the work for rolling differs 15 per cent 
for the same elongation and for the 
same mill diameter and ingot weight. 

The effort to increase the efficiency 
of roll trains in this direction will bear 
manifold fruit, as the most important 
aim is to reduce the work of rolling 
thereby conserving fuel. This involves 
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the economics of roll pass design. In 
a large plant this will mean consider- 
able work and can be accomplished 
only by studying the numerous passes. 
Further, with the knowledge of stresses 
and of maximum efforts and their re- 
duction, the maximum efforts in the 
power plant will be reduced likewise, 
improving the load factor. In addition 
to this, the breaking of rolls and trou- 
ble with babbit will be diminished and 
finally we shall have one means of 
improving the quality of the finished 
product. 

The more modern the installation, - 
the greater will be the reward or say- 
ing. This is due to the fact that the 
losses are lower, consequently a reduc- 
tion of work on the roll trains will 
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show up more in the saving of fuel. 
Reverting to the continuous structural 
mill, when connected with a power 
plant with 9.07 per cent thermal effi- 
ciency, a reduction of 10 per cent of 
the rolling work will save 838 tons 
of coal and a reduction of 20 per cent 
will save 1675 tons of coal per year. 
The monetary equivalents of fuel alone 
are $3770 and $7540, respectively, at 
$4.50 per ton. The same mill supplied 
by a modern power plant of 17.25 per 
cent thermal efficiency with its roll- 
ing work reduced by 10 per cent can 
save about 4660 tons of coal alone, 
which is equivalent to $21,000 per year 
at $4.50 per ton. These are savings 
which could be attained in the course 
of time with proper changes. 


Chart Aids Salesmen in Setting Prices 


T 1S not always possible to get 
ft exon overhead expense until a 
foundry is operating, therefore in 
a new shop the overhead expense and 
considerable of the production expense 
must be calculated on a more or less 
estimated basis, in order to arrive 
at an adequate selling price for the 
product. 

A new steel company, before it start- 
ed operations this spring estimated its 
costs for making electric steel cast- 
ings and then drew up a chart for the 
benefit of its salesmen. This chart, 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, enables the salesman to easily 
determine the selling price of any 
casting. The curve is based upon an 
easily-cored, loose, heavy-section cast- 
ing of average class weight and in 
quantity for one day’s operation. Of 
course only a small number of cast- 


ings would fall under this description, 
but allowances are made on the chart, 
for different contingencies, 

As may be noted under “Class Sched- 
ule” castings are divided into nine 
classes. These classifications serve two 
purposes. The one purpose is to estab- 
lish divisions for adjusting prices from 
the standard scale. As may be noted on 
the chart, two causes are marked for 
an added charge and two permit reduc- 
tions. In class 1 a deduction of 10 cents 
per pound is allowed for a properly 
mounted pattern, while in classes 2, 3, 
4, 5 and 6 three cents per pound re- 
duction is allowed in the price when 
mounted patterns are furnished. For 
the larger castings, classes 7, 8 and 9, 
a reduction of only 2 cents per pound 
is allowed in such a circumstance. An- 
other occasion for a reduction is when 
no cores are needed. In classes 1, 7, 


8 and 9 this amounts to % cent a 
pound, while in classes 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 
a reduction of 2 cents a pound is made. 
Additional charges are made when the 
castings have thin sections and when 
dificult cores are required. Ag  in- 
creased charge of 5 cents per pound 
is made for castings in classes up to 
and including class 6 when the sections 
are thin. For classes 7, 8 and 9, the 
increase is only 4% cents. Difficult 
cores add 1% cents per pound to the 
price of castings in class 1 which have 
difficult cores; the addition in classes 
2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 is 2 cents, and in 
classes 7, 8 and 9, it is 3% cents. 
The second purpose served by this 
classification is in* cost accounting. 
From the start of the foundry, costs 
of castings were kept according to or- 
der number, where possible, and from 
these costs information is being secured. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































A CURVE INDICATES THE BASE PRICE FOR CASTINGS OF DIFFERENT WEIGHTS. 
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Buying Iron for Foundry Use 


Hardness of Cast Iron Mainly Determined by the State of the Carbon Which 


Is Con trolled by 
and 


HEN the foundryman buys 
pig iron of a definite composi- 


tion he does not expect to 
melt it without an admixture of scrap 
metal and produce a casting of the 


same composition as that of the pig 
If this could be the 
rect solution all the foundryman’s 
metallurgical problems could be easily 
reduced to definite formulas. 

The foundryman’s problem is to buy 


iron. done, cor- 


to 


grades of foundry pig iron of such 
composition that when mixed with a 
certain percentage of scrap, the per- 


centage to be determined by him, and 
melted in a cupola or air furnace it 
produce a which will be 
satisfactory for the casting into which 
it is to be formed. He must make al- 
lowance for the amounts of silicon and 
manganese which are burned out of 
the iron dvring melting and the gain 
which is absorbed from 


will metal 


of sulphur 
the coke used to melt the iron. 

Besides the the 
metal, the size and shape of the cast- 


composition of 
ing to be produced must also be con- 
sidered. After taking into account the 
shape of the casting to be produced 
and the strength of the metal desired, 


the first question is, what grade or 
grades of pig iron must be used in 
producing it. Should it be all No. 


1X, or part No. 1X and part No. 2 
plain, or part No. 2X and part No. 3, 
or all No. 2 plain? Also, what per- 
centage of scrap can be added? Scrap 
is generally cheaper than foundry iron, 
and by using a maximum amount of 
scrap and a minimum amount of pig 
iron, the cest of the casting can be 
lowered appreciably. Pig iron, without 
any scrap, would be entirely too rich 
a metal for a medium heavy casting. 
and in case not enough scrap is used, 
there will be an area near the center 
of the casting which will be fairly 
spongy, due to internal shrinkage. 
Thus the casting will be weaker than 
if a greater amount of scrap had been 
added to the mixture. So scrap is 
not only a cheapener, but is a neces- 
sity in many cases to secure the de- 
sired properties in the In the 
production of small, thin or intricate 
castings less scrap need be used. On 


The author, Fletcher Collins, is district sales man- 
ager, Cleveland, of the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh. 


iron. 


Other Elements 


Silicon Tends To Freé Carbon 


Sulphur To Hold It in Combination 


BY FLETCHER COLLINS 


the other hand, in making such cast 


ings 
machining has to be done, and where 


as’ sash weights on which no 


there are no thin or intricate parts, the 
all 


foundryman sometimes uses 


and no pig iron. 
The quality of the cast iron depends 


scrap 


not only on the way it is melted and 
the proportion of scrap to pig iron in 
the charge, but also on its composition. 
The different elements contained in the 
iron have a marked effect on its physi- 
cal properties. 

All pig iron contains carbon, which 
is acquired in the smelting of ore in 
the blast furnace. Iron ore contains 
little or no carbon, but as coke which 
supplies the heat in the blast furnace 
for the s:nelting of the ore is about 
85 per cent carbon, the iron in being 
smelted absorbs carbon to the satura- 
The amount of carbon 
which it will contain is about 3.50 per 
cent. Carbon is the most import&nt 


tion point. 


element in pig iron, and it is largely 
through control of its action that cast- 


ings can bc produced almost as hard 


as flint or soft and machinable. Car- 
bon appears in two distinct states. In 
one state the carbon is chemically 


combined with the iron. The precent- 
age of combined carbon in pig iron, 
as in all yray-iron castings, to a large 
extent determines the hardness of the 
iron. The higher the percentage of 
combined carbon, the harder is the 
iron and therefore the more difficult to 
machine. An with low combined 
carbon will soft machinable 
materially affecting 
the strength of it. In the second state 
the free and appears 
graphite, or graphitic carbon. 


iron 
show a 
casting, without 


carbon is as 


Significance of Crystals 
The presence of large crystals of 


iron on the face of a broken piéce of 
pig iron indicates that while the pig 


was cooling from the molten state, 
where all the carbon has been com- 
bined, the majority of the carbon 
changed to the graphitic state. The 


presence of fine crystals on the brok- 
en surface of the pig indicates that 
in cooling from the molten state, not 
as large a proportion of the carbon 
has become graphitic and more of it 


remains in the combined state. The 


the 
softness of the casting is not quite as 


volume of carbon from point of 


simple as it appears here. For while 
the combined carbon directly hardens 
the iron the percentage of graphitic 
carbon has an indirect effect upon its 
hardness. For instance, in the reverbera- 
tory air furnace part of the carbon is 
oxidized and passes away as a gas; 
and while the combination of pig iron 
and scrap in the charge may have 3.50 


per cent total carbon, the resultant 
casting might contain only 3 per cent 
total carbon. If we have two cast- 
ings, one of them containing 3.50 
per cent total carbon, 0.25 per cent 


of which is combined and 3.25 per cent 
graphitic, and the one contain- 
ing 3 per cent total carbon, 0.25 per 
cent of which is combined and 2.75 
per cent graphitic, although both con- 
tain the same percentage of combined 
carbon, the second with _ the 
lesser percentage of graphitic carbon 
will be considerably harder than the 


other 


one 


frst one with the larger percentage 
of graphitic carbon. So our original 
statement that the hardness depends 


upon the percentage of combined car- 
bon is thus modified, and the percent- 
age of graphitic carbon appears to 
have a definite effect upon hardness. 
This effect of the graphitic carbon is 
difficult to explain to a layman. 

Briefly, the hardness of the iron with 
the lower graphitic carbon, other con- 
ditions being similar, is caused by 
changes in the microscopic crystalline 
structure o1 the mictal. Combined carbon 
occurs as pearlite, martensite, cement- 
ite and in a few other forms and low- 
ering the graphitic carbon contents will 
influence the forms which the 
bined carbon assumes, So we should 
have said in the first place that it is 
the percentage and the state of combined 
carbon which determines its hardness 
large extent. But this explana- 
tion goes farther into metallurgy and 
crystallography than is within the 
scope in this short paper. Graphite al- 
so acts as a lubricant and enables a 
machine tool to cut the iron without 
becoming overheated. 

The question then is, why de not 
combined and graphitic carbon always 
stay in the same relation. This is 
the crux of the matter. It is the ac- 


com- 


to a 
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tion of the various other elements in 
the iron and other agencies in chang- 
ing or helping to change the carbon 
from the combined state to the gra- 
phitic state, or conversely, in retard- 
ing this change while the molten iron 
is becoming solid. This is the main 
problem in producing castings of a de- 
sired hardness. This indirect action 
then will throw into our discussion the 
effect of the other elements in cast 
iron. The direct influence of the ele- 
ments other than carbon on the iron 
is usually only of a secondary impor- 
tance. It is their action on the car- 
bon which is of primary importance. 
So we will take the impurities separate- 
ly, and examine their total values and 
various actions in the order of their 
importance. 

Next to carbon, silicon is the most 
important element in cast iron. The 
presence of silicon in larger percent- 
ages helps in expelling the combined 
carbon from the crystal of iron in 
the pig as well as in the casting. This 
expelled carbon becomes graphite, or 
graphitic carbon, and is deposited on 
the outside of the walls of the crystals 
of iron. This expulsion allows the 
individual crystal to become quite 
large. Crystals in open pig iron, as 
it is called, are often quite as large as 
an eighth of an inch across. The 
graphite surrounds these cubical crys- 
tals like small square plates, and it 
is possible to brush a newly broken 
piece of open pig iron with a whisk 
broom and see several tiny square 
plates of graphite float to the ground. 
The effect of this expulsion of com- 
bined carbon is to soften the iron. 


How Silicon Acts 


Generally the higher the silicon con- 
tent of the pig iron, the more open is 
the grain and the more graphitic car- 
bon and consequently, the less com- 
bined carbon it contains. Therefore, a 
high percentage of silicon in the pig 
iron allows tthe use of a greater per- 
centage of scrap in the mixture. Often 
foundrymen who have to produce thin 
machinable castings and fmd their pig 
iron at hand is too low in silicon use 
what is called 8 per cent high silicon, 
or silvery iron, aS 4 medicine. But 
it would not do to get the silicon in 
the casting too high, as silicon has 
a direct action upon iron of hardening 
it, or doing the opposite of its indi- 
réct action. It also would not do to 
use 10 to 15 per cent of silvery iron 
and the remainder scrap. It would thus 
be possible to secure a casting of the 
desired silicon content, but the highcr 
sulphur content of the scrap would for 
many kinds of castings more than over- 
come any advantage that would be 
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gained in cost. So for all average gray 
iron castings in which even a fair 
amount of strength is required, pig iron, 
or rather one or more of the grades 
of foundry pig iron, must be used in 
larger or smaller proportions intelli- 
gently by the foundryman, according 
to the mature of his proposed castings. 

Some castings such as steam cyl- 
inders are required to be close grained, 
that is, with very small crystals. If 
they are open grained, steam will be 
apt to leak through them; consequent- 
ly a low-silicon pig iron must be used 
along with sufficient scrap to make 
them closer grained. But if too much 
scrap is used it will weaken the metal 
on account of its higher sulphur con- 
tent. The silicon in the pig iron must 
be high enough and the percentage of 
scrap must be so regulated that the 
castings will not be so hard that they 
will not machine readily, as the whole 
inside of a cylinder must be carefully 
finished. Other castings must be hard, 
such as car wheels and some rolls. 
Unless the surface, or tread of a car 
wheel is hard it will have excessive 
wear. To secure the desired hardness 
the metal must contain a low amount 
of silicon. Since the changes of car- 
bon from the combined state to the 
graphitic state take a minute or so, a 
cold plate of iron, called a chill, is 
brought in contact with the tread oi 
the wheel, to cool the iron quickly. 
This sets the iron at the tread, and 
for perhaps an inch below the tread, 
into a solid state before the carbon 
has had time to separate out as graph- 
ite. A hard white shell with prac- 
tically no graphitic carbon and _ infin- 
itesimal crystals is thus formed. The 
tread fracture looks somewhat like 
high-carbon steel. As the center of 
the wheel must be machined so that 
the axle will fit into it snugly, and 
as a car wheel which is too hard would 
be dangerous because of its brittleness, 
the iron must have enough silicon, 
and thus be soft enough to machine 
and to retain its toughness. 

The reason a thin casting requires 
a high silicon content and a compar- 
atively small amount of scrap, is that 
it cools so quickly that unless the 
change in carbon is materially aided 
and hastened by a fairly high silicon 
content, the casting will become rigid 
before the carbon has had a chance to 
separate out as graphitic. This will 
cause the casting to be brittle and un- 
machinable. 

Sulphur is of importance because of 
the harm ‘t does in many castings. It 
has the opposite effect of silicon as far 
as carbon is concerned. The higher the 
sulphur in the iron the more com- 
bined carbon and less graphitic carbon 
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will be present. Sulphur also has a 
direct hardening effect and makes the 
iron sluggish so that it will not take 
on a sharp form in the mold. High 
sulphur in a casting makes it brittle, 


weak, hard and treacherous. It also 
causes blow holes as well as uneven 
shrinkage which produces internal 
strain. Sulphur is absorbed by the 


iron from the fuel and cast-iron scrap 
has twice to ten times higher percent- 
age of sulphur than good standard 
foundry pig iron. So the average 
foundryman starts out with a low and 
definite sulphur content in his pig iron 
and a higher amount in his scrap iron. 
Then in the melt, more sulphur is ab- 
sorbed from the coke. When it is real- 
ized that the sulphur in the 
foundry coke is not much under 1 per 
cent the foundryman’s fight against sul- 
phur can be appreciated to some ex- 
tent. 

Phosphorus is an 
ponent of cast iron. The good effect to 
be looked for in an iron containing the 


best 


interesting com- 


proper percentage of phosphorus is 
fluidity... Such iron is originally more 
fluid, and it keeps its fluidity for a 


longer time after having been poured 
into the mold than an iron containing 
less phosphorus. This produces sharp 
outlines in the casting. But with phos- 
phorus much higher than 1 per cent 
the iron is weakened. Phosphorus does 
not leave the iron during the melt, 
that is, all the phosphorus of the pig 
iren and scrap is inherited by the 
casting and practically none is gained 
from the fuel. 


Manganese a Deoxidizer 


Manganese also plays a role in con- 
trolling the properties of cast iron. It 
is a valuable component in that it has 
an affinity for sulphur and oxygen. 
It even seizes the oxygen from iron 
oxide,” or burned iron and forms 
manganese oxide. The iron is thus 
released and the manganese oxide floats 
to the top of the melt and does not 
show up in the, body of the casting. It 
also retards the action of the sulphur 
of the coke in entering the bath of 


metal. So manganese is known as the 
great physic of the cupola. It has the 
effect, if much over 1 per cent, of 


holding carbon in the combined state 
and thus closing the grain and making 
the iron hard. Since, except when ab- 
normally high, it does not segregate 
much, or cause unequal strains, brit- 
tleness or weakness, it does not impair 
the ultimate strength of the metal. In 
good cylinder practice a foundryman 
can use iron with manganese up to 
1.50 or 1.75 per cent in his pig iron. 
About a fourth of the manganese of 
the pig iron and scrap is lost in the 
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melt depending how much 020i 
it combines with the sulphur and ox 
ides. 

The amovnts of the various elements 
entering the pig iron closely 
regulated by the charge put into, and 
the method of operating, the blast fur- 
nace. Sulphur can be controlled if the 
blast furnace is running properly, and 


upon 


can be 


nearly eliminated from the pig iron. 
Sulphur is required to be 0.05 per 
cent or less in pig iron. Silicon is 


under nearly absolute control in smelt- 
ing produced 
with any amount of silicon from about 
0.50 per cent to 20 per cent. In regu- 
lar grades of foundry iron it runs 
1.25 to 3.25 per Although 


iron. Pig iron can be 


from cent. 
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can be controlled to a cer 


the 


manganese 


tain extent in smelting operation, 
it is 
manganese pig iron from a low-man- 
In foundry 


impossible to produce a _ high- 
ganese ore, or vice versa. 
irons made in this country manganese 
ranges from about 0.15 to 2.50 
cent. Phosphorus cannot be controlled 
by the 
ducing pig iron from ore, the pig in- 


per 


blast furnaceman In pro- 
herits the total amount of phosphorus 
that was the Pig 
iron is produced in this country with 
0.03 


contained in ore. 


phosphorus as low as per cent, 


but this is special iron. Phosphorus 
in foundry pig iron is generally be- 
tween 0.40 to 1.50 per cent. All the 
carbon in pig iron is absorbed from 


285 
the fuel in the blast furnace and on 
the average will be 3.5 per cent in the 
metal. So of the five elements con- 
tained by the iron, manganese and 
phosphorus are the only ones whose 
presence in the iron ore remains defi- 
nite, 

Northern foundry pig iron is pro- 
duced from Lake Superior ores, and 


southern foundry pig iron is produced 


from Alabama or Tennessee ores, and 


generally 
than 


runs higher in phosphorus 
Virginia foundry 


iron, produced from Virginia ores, also 


northern iron 


than 
Pennsyl- 


higher in 
iron, 


averages manganese 


northern while eastern 


vania foundry iron, is similar to north 


ern iron 


Plants Vie for Trophy in Safety Work 


N AN effort t6 stimulate interest 
iT in safety work, the Carnegie Steel 

Co. now has placed safety first 
efforts on a competitive basis. Its 
13 units will compete for a bronze 
trophy shown in the accompanying 
illustration which symbolizes “safety.” 
The statue is a composition by Sig- 
nor Moretti of Pittsburgh, and stands 


20 inches high, being 10 inches in 
diameter through the base. So far as 
is known this is the first effort to 


symbolize safety. 

The trophy was put in competition 
the first of the year and is to be 
awarded monthly to the plant making 
the best record for safety, as de- 
termined by the percentage in a 
ranking report based on the least 
number of accidents that cost loss of 
time, in proportion to the number 
of men employed. Each plant 
ning the trophy will hold it for the 
succeeding month and the name of 
the plant will be inscribed on the base, 
with the name of the month for which 
it was awarded. At the end of the 
year the plant winning the trophy the 


win- 


greatest number of times will be- 
come the perpetual holder. 

Contest Successful in 1920 
The idea of competition in the 


safety work assumed form a year ago 
and the trophy suggestion was placed 


in Mr. Moretti’s hands. It was im- 
possible, however, to work out the 
idea in time for competition during 


1920, because of difficulty encountered 
in working out the symbolism. The 
plants and the safety men, however, 
went forward on the competitive 
basis with the result that 1920 proved 


to be one of the greatest years of 
progress in safety in the - Carnegie 
company’s plants. 

The statuette is a most artistic 
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production portraying grace, strength 
and power, and the sculptor’s story of 
the composition follows: 


“The greatest power in the world 
today is. production. Production 
must be brought about through labor. 
In the progressive age in which we 
live, machinery has been brought to 
such perfection as to largely eliminafe 


the necessity of physical strength; 
but machinery uncontrolled is destruc- 
tive both of human life and production. 
This thought is given expression in 
the figure of a young, vigorous, per- 
fect man, indicating well balanced 
control. He emerges from and above 
machinery. It is through his mental- 
physical control that he governs ma- 
chinery for the safety and produc- 
tion of the world; therefore predomi- 
nating over his machine he holds the 
world in his hand.” 


We Conquer by the Mind 


Around the base of the piece are 
the words “We Conquer by the 
Mind,” a translation from its Greek 
equivalent. 

The plants in competition for the 


trophy are the Edgar Thompson steel 
works, Braddock, Pa.; Duquesne steel 
works, Duquesne, Pa; Homestead 
works, Munhall, Pa.; Clairton 
steel works and by-product coke plant, 
Clairton, Pa; “Ye Olde Mills” or 
City mills, located within. the 
city Pittsburgh; the City 
within city lines; the 
and Sharon, Pa.; 
the mills of the Youngstown district; 
those plants of the company at Co- 
lumbus, O., Mingo Junction, O., Bel- 
laire, O., and New Castle, Pa., and the 
Union railroad. 


steel 


those 
lines of 
furnaces, those 


works at Farrell 


Ship Much Graphite 


The Quenalada Graphite Corp., Line- 
ville, Ala., has made an annual report 
stating that 2,168,750 pounds of refined 
graphite was shipped by the company 
during 1920. The company also re- 
ports that it now has 300 tons of con- 
centrates awaiting to be refined in its 
plant at Lineville. This material is 
being used extensively in the manufac- 
ture of crucibles, foundry facings, elec- 
trodes, etc. 








& Consolidate Employment Study 


Des Moines Manufacturers Combine Their Interests with Those of Employes in 
Analyzing Labor Turnover and Causes—Association Operates Em- 
ployment Bureau—Basis Outlined for National Service 


UR national government, as a 
War emergency, undertook io 
provide an employment service 
for all states. This service was placed 
under the direction of the departmenc 
of labor which depended toa great ex- 
tent on the co-operation of the de- 
partments of labor of the states. In 
recruiting labor for war industries 
thousands of men were transferred 
from state to state. Through an in- 
tensive educational campaign women 
were brought into many plants oth 
as skilled and unskilled labor. 
._ Immediately following the war a 
strenuous effort was made to place 
the national service on a permanent 
basis. Such serious opposition was 
encountered, however, that by July, 
1919 the service was practically dis- 
continued, with only officials at Wash- 
ington retained in the service. At that 
time many of the states passed legis- 
lation providing for state employment 
service and continued to render a more 
or less desultory service. Iowa ap- 
propriated a small sum for an em- 
ployment service, under its department 
of labor, with which it was enabled to 
maintain the original office in Des 
Moines, although it was necessary t2 
move from an excellent location in the 
downtown district to free quarters in 
the county court house, and to re- 
duce the personnel to one man. 
During the war a small group of em- 
ployers in Des Moines formed an as- 
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sociation for the following purposes: 

To co-operate with the national gov- 
ernment in promoting industrial activ- 
ity, conservation of manpower and 
increased production throughout. the 
Lnited States. 

To promote harmony and co-opera- 
tion between employer and employe. 

To promote and encourage contin1- 
ous employment. 

To keep residents of Des Moines 
from leaving the city by creating a 
healthful, prosperous condition among 


all Des Moines employes. 


A substantial sum was raised to 
carry out the plan of co-operation with 
the national service, and employers 
felt that Des Moines was about to 
have a truly centralized employmen: 
office. Shortly after the fund was 
raised however, the guiding spirit oi 
the organization left for military duty 
and the entire plan was postponed 
When the national service was aban- 
doned, the same group of employers 
revived the association for these pur- 
poses: 

To maintain and operate a free em- 
ployment bureau. 

To discourage uneconomic practices 
and displacements in the employment 
®f labor, and to stabilize industrial 
conditions and allay unres; tirough 
the proper allocation of labor locally. 

To reduce wasteful labor turnover. 


The founders of the association be- 
lieved that a community employment 
service to mect its obligations in full 
must: 


open for employes, and the great ma- 
jority of employes seeking positions. 

Grant applicants their choice of a!l 
positions available for which they are 
qualifed and direct only qualified ap- 
plicants to positions. 

Encourage among employers a thor- 
ough study of their labor turnover. 

Compile and analyze complaints of 
employes coming to the bureau to se- 
cure a change in employment. If 
complaints offered are unjust, endeav- 
or to demonstrate to the applicant that 
he is wrong, and with his consent, 
and if necessary, carry the matter to 
the employer and adjust the difficulty 


to the. satisfaction of both employer 
and employe. If this cannot be done, 
require that the employer be given 
adequate notice and move employe 


to satisfactory position. 

Compile and analyze information as 
to why applicants left their previous 
employment, this for the benefit of 
employers so that if necessary they 
may improve working conditions, 
hours or wages or method of wage 
payment. 

Compile and analyze information as 
to why employes will not accept posi- 
tions offered with various firms. 

Provide a bureau for employes 
where they may secure unbiased ad- 
vice as to any position which they 
occupy or may contemplate occupy- 
ing. Encourage employes to seek 
positions for which they are best quali- 
fied. 

Maintain an absolute attitude of neu 
trality in disputes between employers 
and their employes, whether the case 
be individual or collective. This ap- 
plies equally well to disputes between 
employers and labor unions. 


From November 1919 to May 1920 


the Des Moines association attempted 
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FIGS. 1 AND 2—CAUSES OF LABOR TURNOVER B4SED ON EXPERIENCES IN 12 PLANTS, AS ANALYZED BY DES MOINES EMPLOYMENT ASSOCIATION 
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FIGS. 3 AND 4--SERVICES RENDERED TO APPLICANTS FOR POSITIONS BY DES MOINES EMPLOYMENT ASSOCIATION, AND AN ANALYSIS OF WHY EMPLOYES 
SEEK TO CHANGE THEIR POSITIONS 


office, but found that its efforts were ployment service under the foregoing just how much control they can secure 


viewed with suspicion, as being pre- rules. 


over these causes. For this reason 


judiced in favor to employers. The Some interesting records had been the association has prepared the.chart 


? 


state employment service refused to compiled in conjunction with the state shown in Fig. 2, indicating the per- 
tell applicants of positions available offices ana from June 1 to Nov.1,1919, centage of persons who leave of their 
where strikes were in progress, and additional records were secured which own accord and reasons therefor. 


also refused positions to employes on influenced the 


community toward se- Here again, the causes for the great 


strike. This practice caused a rupture curing more harmonious industrial r: majority of separations are unknown 
in relations between the state service lations. to the employers. In reality these 
and the Des Moines association which In a city having approximately 49, employes could be combined with 


resulted in a meeting of a joint com- 9099 people in 


gainful occupations, the 


those who leave without notice, which 


mittee representing all commercial Or- pes Moines association has found a Would make a total of 88.4 per cent 


ganizations in the city, when the policy great majority 


of employers without 


for unknown reasons. The second 


of the Des Moines association was de- definite knowledge of their labor turn- 8teat cause for employes leaving of 


clared to be as follows: over or the causes thereof. One oi 

That it be a nonpartisan organiza- the first steps 
tion with its own offices and person- association was 
nel. the larger employers of the necessity 


That the plan of the association be 
to offer employment for every person 


regardless of his affiliations and to ev tion encountered great difficulties and ‘ 
ery industry in need of assistance, at the end of the first year was able ™ 
causes of turnover in 


whether working under closed or to report the 
open shop rule. 

That the board of the association 
be officered by employers of standing 


only 2 plants. 


for studying turnover. The associa 


erage labor turnover in the 12 plants 


their own accord is dissatisfaction 
with their employment, the percentage 
being 50.3. Then follow in the or- 
der named, those who left on account 
of insufficient wages; those who left 
on account of ill health or sickness 
the family, those who left because 
of moving, either from the com- 


in the work of the 
to convince some vi 


munity, or from the neighborhood im 


Fig. 1 shows the av 
which they were employed. 


representing both union and nonun- for the year Nov. 1, 1919 to Nov. 1, The most important conclusion to 


icy establishments. 1920. The 12 
average of 2076 employes. The aver- solute necessity of close personal 
age yearly turnover for the 12 plants contact between the employer and em- 


That the organization co-operate 
with the state and federal govern- 
ments. 


That its object be to offer to em- was 242.2 per 


plants employed an be drawn from this chart is the ab 


cent. Of this per- ploye, so that the latter will state 


ployers and workers of Des Moines centage 196.9 per cent left their em- to the employer the reason for wish 


assistance in their labor needs with- 
out partisan leanings of any kind, 
regardless of affiliations, either of the 


ployment of their own accord; 24.7 ing to leave. Such action would en- 
per cent were discharged and 20.6 per able the employer to remedy the 


worker or employer. cent were laid off. No separations cause. In small establishments the 
That the association recommend to were reported as being unavoidable employer can attend to this feature of 


the several bodies represented in the 
conference the acceptance of these 


policies and the appointment of ac- be drawn from 
tive committees to secure support causes of labor turnover under com- 
of the employer are 


through solicitation of members for plete control 


the association. - ve 
negligible, as 


Immediately following this confer- causes over which the employe has 


The most interesting conclusion to 


the work, but in the larger ones it 
is necessary to have a personal or em 
ployment manager. The chart demon- 
strates the necessity for having some 
one maintain close personal contact 
with employes. 


the chart is that the 


compared with the 


ence the association severed al] rela- complete control. Employers gener- One large establishment in Des 
tions witi) the state employment serv- ally are interested in knowing the Moines has shown the value of a per- 


ice, established its own offices and causes of labor 


proceeded to render a community em- do not control 


turnover which they sonnel department by reducing its la- 
in order to determine bor turnover from approximately 200 
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FIG. 5—CAUSES MAKING FOR DISCONTENT OF WORKMEN. REASONS ASSIGNED BY APPLICANTS FOR 
REFUSING TO ACCEPT POSITIONS WITH CERTAIN EMPLOYERS 


per cent in 1919 to 125 per cent in 

1920. The personnel division in a 
large establishment or the employer 
in the smaller establishment should 
not find it necessary to report an 
88 per cent turnover due to unknown 
causes with 50 per cent due to dis- 
satisfaction. In the operation of a 
personnel division, the turnover due to 
dissatisfaction should and would be 
classified under many specific heads. 

The primary function of the em- 
ployment association was to maintain 
and operate a free employment bu- 
reau. Membership in the association 
was limited to émployers and citi- 
zens interested in bettering industrial 
relations. However, it was not nec- 
essary for an employer to be a mem- 
ber to obtain the services of the 
bureau. From Nov. 1919 to Nov. 
1920, as shown in Fig. 3, the bureau 
received applications from 22,654 em- 
ployes. Approximately 7000. of these 
applications were duplicates, so that 
the total number of persons actually 
applying to the bureau was about 
15,000. The number of persons di- 
rected to positions was 18,670 and the 
number to secure positions was 12,- 
877. 

The second function of the asso- 
ciation was to maintain a bureau to 
which employes. could feel free io 
bring their complaints, knowing that 
they would receive unprejudiced ad- 
vice. During the year, the bureau 
recorded the complaints received from 
549 employes who applied for new 





positions, and through the advice anil 
active assistance of the association 
were shown that the positions they 
occupied were entirely satisfactory. 
Fig. 4 classifies the complaints which 
the 549 employes brought to the bu- 
reau. As shown, 31.1 per cent be- 
lieved they were not receiving suffi- 
cient wages; 24.8 per cent thought 
they were better qualified for othe: 
positions or were not well enough 
qualified for their present positions; 
13.3 per cent complained of unsatisfac- 
tory supervision; 10 per cent could 
see no opportunity for future advance- 
ment in their positions; 7.8 per cent 
said the hours of labor were too long; 
4.6 per cent were dissatisfied with 
working conditions; 4.4 per. cent 
thought their positions were detriment- 
al to their health; 2.5 per _ cent 
found positions through some other 
source and came to us for advice be 
fore accepting; 1.5 per cent were dis- 
satisfied with the location of the 
firm and wanted some place nearer 
home or.closer to the center of the 
city. 

In adjusting these 549 cases it often 
was found necessary for the associa- 
tion to take the matter direct to 
the employer. This especially was true 
where applicants were dissatisfied with 
supervision, hours, working conditions 
or wages. In a great majority of 
instances it was an easy matter to 
convince the applicant that while the 
wages were a little low, their produc- 
tion also was too low, and that in- 
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creased wages were entirely dependent 
on the increased value of the employe 
to employer. In cases where appli- 
cants could see no opportunity for ad- 
vancement it was a matter of simple 
education in ways and means for 
equipping themselves for better posi- 
tions. 

The third function of the associa- 
tion was to secure from employes 
their reasons for leaving their employ- 
ers and also to secure from qualified 
employes the reason for refusing posi- 
tions with certain firms in the city. 
This phase of our work was under- 
taken late in 1920 and consequently 
the results indicated in Fig. 5 rep- 
resent only 1410 applicants. Such in- 
formation was not secured unless the 
applicant was qualified fog the posi- 
tion. Referring to chart, we find that 
35.8 per cent of all the 1410 appii- 
cants refused certain positions or leit 
certain positions on account of insuffi- 
cient wages; 20 per cent had some 
knowledge of the plants where posi- 
tions were offered and refused on 
account of working conditions; 19.7 
per cent objected to location of the 
employment; 13 per cent refused to 
work the required hours; 7.9 per cent 
had some knowledge of the plants 
and refused the positions on account 
of insufficient safety devices; 1.5 per 
cent knew of or had heard of foremen 
and refused positions under them; ! 
per cent refused positions on account 
of the firm itself; 0.8 per cent objected 
to the environment of the positions 
offered. 

The first conclusion to be drawn 
from ‘the chart is that while wages 
may or may not be low they should 
receive a great deal more thought and 
study by employers. Second, many 
employers have been under the im- 
pression that their working  condi- 
tions were satisfactory to employes. 
The evidence should convince them 
that they are far from right. Third, 
many employers located their plants 
without first making an analysis cf 
the available labor supplies. Fourth, 
while conditions as to hours of labor 
have shown a great improvement, 
further study should be made with « 
view to equalizing the hours of all 
departments, rather than to shorten 
hours of labor in general. Fifth, em- 
ployers give thought to safety devices. 
Sixth, employers should study their 
relations with employes and_ give 
thought to environments and to the 
general policies of the firm in regard 
to employes. 

Fig. 6 was prepared to illustrate 
the community service rendered by 
the association. This shows the num- 
ber sent to and placed with mem- 
bers, as compared with those sent to 
and placed with nonmembers. 
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The following statistics illustrate 
the nature of changes brought about 
by the association during the time 


549 employes were replaced and 1410 
additional applicants were interviewed 
as to their former or prospective po- 
Twelve employers changed 
methods of wage payment; 
shortened working 
hours; five improved working condi- 
tions; two secured new foremen; two 
are contemplating securing new fore- 
men; one installed a safety device. 
During September, 1920 an em- 
ployer of a large number of workmen 
came to us stating that one of the 
most important employes in his organ- 
ization had been persuaded to ac- 
cept employment with another com- 
pany. He said it was a case of steal- 
ing an employe, and asked for our 
co-operation in securing the return 
of the employe. We learned that the 
second employer had no knowledge 
of stealing an employe. This employer 
consented to our interviewing the em 
ploye and expressed no objection tu 
having the employe return to his for- 
After 
em- 


sitions: 
wages 
five 


or 
employers 


mer position, if he so desired. 

four attempts part, the 
ploye in question persuaded to 
come to our office. He approached 
us with the thought that the em- 
ployment association was trying to 
retard his advancement or to black- 
list him. This false impression was 
quickly removed, and he felt free to 
tell us his troubles; his cause for 
leaving his former employer, his 
opinion of his former employer ‘and his 
opinion of his present employer. He 
had accepted the position with the 
second employer at $2.50 a week less 
than he had been receiving. Through 
information secured, the first employer 
was given knowledge of conditions ex- 
isting in his own plant which neede.! 
correction. These conditions were cor- 
rected, the man returned to his firs: 
employer and the association provided 
an unemployed man for the position 
with the second employer. All parties 
were satished with the results. 
During the summer a certain 
tory was maintaining longer hours for 
the office force than for the ctory 


on our 


was 


fac- 


workmen. The manager called at our 
office repeatedly for office hebp but 
did not seem to be able to retain 


employes for more than two or three 
In going. over our records as 
employes left his office, or 
why they refused to accept positions 
with him, this manufacturer found 
that in a great majority of cases ap- 
plicants objected because of the fact 
that the office employes were required 
to work longer than the fattory work- 
ers. In addition we had evidence that 
all the work of the office could have 
been accomplished in the same time 


weeks. 
to why 
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FIG. 6—THE DES MOINES EMPLOYMENT ASSOCIATION Is A “NEUTRAL” ORGANIZATION, SEEKING TO 
SERVE ALL EMPLOYES AS WELL AS ALL EMPLOYERS. AND TIEREFOTE BELIEVES IT I8 IN AN 
ADMIRABLE POSITION TO OBTAIN ACCURATE INFORMATION FROM WHICH ITS STATISTICS 
WERE COMPILED 
that the factory was working, and keep certain positions filled took 15 
that much time was wasted by em- minutes to show two applicants the 
ployes in loafing about the office entire working force and the process 
waiting for quitting time. After a of manufacture from raw material to 
thorough study of these facts, the finished product. He also told them 
manufacturer reduced his office hours of the persons who previously filled 
and found that the same number of the positions for which they were 
employes working fewer hours not applying, the length of time it had 
only did the same amount of work, but taken them to rise to better positions 
did it more promptly. and the wages they were receiving. 
Another manufacturer found ,that Two months later he reported to us 
applicants were willing to accept po- that both of these applicants had 
sitions, but they invariably left with- gone to work, and that their services 
out notice. This manufacturer com- were more satisfactory than those of 


plained to the bureau that the appli- 
cants directed to his place of business 
surely must be of the floating ele- 
ment. Our records helped this 
ployer ascertain the fact that his fore- 
lady in charge of the department 
where the trouble occurred had 
discouraging at least a half dozen ad- 
plicants. In each case these persons 
returned to our office for 
tions, and told us that within one or 
two days after being on the job the 
forelady had -old them that it was im- 
possible to learn the trade in 
than one or two years, and that 
could not see how they could be earn- 
ing more than $15 a week in the 
course of two years. The employer 
knew that employes in these positions 
could earn as high, as $18 to $25 per 
week six months after learning ‘the 
trade, and yet his own organization 
was being demoralized by a forelady 
giving the opposite impression to em- 
ployes. 

The association has emphasized to 
employers the necessity for properly in- 
troducing new employes to their po- 
sitions. At our suggestion, an em- 
ployer who seemed to be unable to 


em- 


been 


new posi 


less 


she 


any former employes in the positions. 

The Des Moines association is striv- 
ing to convince both employers and 
employes that they must understand 
each other's problems and assist each 
other in the satisfactory solution. Or 
ganizations for the purpose of 
doing are constructive. Organizations 
for the purpose of forcing their wiil 
on others are dstructive. The solu- 
tion of the problems of our moderna 
industrial life lies in the conversion of 
these destructive forces in the or- 
ganizations of both employers and em- 
ployes into constructive forces. 

Our experience with a community 
employment service has convinced us 
that should either the national or 
state governments, or both, again con- 
template an employment service the 
following facts should be considered: 


£0 


Fifty per cent of all free employ- 
ment work in any community is in 
reality welfare work, and a propor- 
tionate share of the support of the 
business should be obtained through 
legislation providing for co-operation 
with municipalities, commercial or wel- 
fare organizations. 

To remove the employment service 


(Concluded on Page 293) 














This train of 100 of the new 75-ton ore cars ran from Kelley Lake, Mesabi Range, to Allouez bay, 128 miles, in 7 hours, 50 minutes, inaugurating a new era in ore 


portation service 


trans 


Ore Car Capacity Increased 50 Per Cent 


in railroad facili- 
ties for the shipment of iron ore 
from mines to docks in the Lake 
Superior district is keeping pace with the 
development of mining equipment and 
means for transportation on the lakes. 
While the latter has been more specta- 
cular, the increase in the size of ore 
cars and power of the locomotives also 
has been an important factor in the 
mining and merchandizing of ore. The 
latest step in the evolution is the use 
of cars with a capacity of 75 tons, an 
increase of 50 per cent over those in 
general use on the ranges, and the mak- 
ing up of trains comprising 100 of the 
cars. Two trainloads of full capacity 
would be more than sufficient to load 
the largest lake vessel in the ore trade. 

The new cars were operated during 
the close of 1920 ore shipping season 
by the Great Northern railroad, and it 
is probable that other railroads will 
adopt them as standard equipment in 
the near future. Two trains, each com- 
posed of 100 cars, made the run from 
Kelley Lake, Mesabi range, to Allouez 
bay in 7 hours, 50 minutes, the distance 
being 128 miles. The average speed was 
approximately 16 miles an hour. The 
cars, however, were not loaded to capaci 
ty. Each train was hauled by a single 
locomotive of the Mallet type, the largest 
which the Great Northern has in the 
ore trade. 

In loading concentrates from the La 
Rue mine of the La Rue Mining Co.. 
the average tonnage was 62'4 gross 
tons. Some of the cars were loaded in 
30 seconds, while others in 5% minutes, 
the average being 134 minutes per car. 
Twenty-two cars also were loaded with 
concentrates from the Hawkins mine. 
They were filled at an average rate of 
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12 seconds per car, but the tonnage was 
limited to 52% gross tons. The schedule 
capacity of the cars is in net tons, as 
the while ore ton- 
nage is figured in the 
ton cars therefore having a capacity of 
150000 pounds, instead of 168,000. 

The were tried out in the hand- 
ling of wash ores as it is more difficult 
to unload such ores. At the Allouez 
docks new air-hammer dumping devices 
were the customary 
practice of punching out the ore. Both 
in the loading and unloading processes 


rated by builders, 


gross tons, 75- 


cars 


used, instead of 


the cars proved satisfactory for the serv- 
ice and it is understood that additional 
cars of this type are to be ordered. 

Incidentally, the Great Northern 
road has made arrangements for an ex- 
penditure of $16,000,000 for new equiv 
ment and betterments. The new equip- 
ment wil! consist of six mountain mal- 


rail 


let, locomotives, to cost approximately 
$611,785; 20 Pacific passenger locomo- 
tives, $1,408,878; 25 mikado freight loco- 
motives, $1,834,215; 24 switching 
motives $1,241,953; 300 Hart convertible 


cars, $1,123,374; 60 air-dump cars, $300,- 


kk CO- 


000; 100 steel underframe cabooses. 
$350,000; 1000 steel underframe box cars, 
$2,500 000; betterments to equipment, 


$300,000, making a total of $9,690,208. 
The balance of the appropriation is to 
be expended in additions and better 
ments to ways and structures. 

Mallet compounds have been used on 
the ore carrying roads for several years, 
but for stripping and ore moving 
erations from the pits the general opinion 
among mine operators has been that 
lecomotives with 20 x 26-inch cylinders 


op- 


were about as large as could be use l 


economically As _ stated recently = in 
THe Iron Trape Revitw, the Oliver 
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Iron for 
130 


yards capacity to supplement those of 20- 
Orders prob- 


Mininz Co., 
air-dump 


has placed orders 


steel cars of 30 cubic 
yards capacity now in use. 


ably will be placed in the near future 


haul these 
larger sized shipping cars. The locomo- 
tives 28-inch 
with a weight of 100 tons on the drivers. 
They the type, 
which also is a new departure, consider 


for larger locomotives to 


will have 23 x cylinders, 


will be of superheater 
ing that the service is practically all of 
a shifting nature 

The 75-ton ore cars are of the hopper 
type, 24 their 
approximately 75,000 pounds, 
total wheel-load of 225,000 pounds, when 
cars are loaded to capacity. 

Within the many 
the Lake Superior district has increased 
from 1,000,000 to 60.- 
000,000 tons of iron ore and this progress 


feet long and weight is 


making a 


lives of operators, 


in productiveness 


was made possible only through im- 


proved means for communication anu 


transportation which is reflected today in 


more than 1000 miles of railroads de 
riving their principal revenue from the 
handling of ore The old strap rail- 
road from Marquette to the Marquette 
range went into operation in 1855, in 
which year the shipments from that 
range amounted to but 1449 tons. The 


railroad was operated with “mule power” 
and the cars held about four tons of ore. 
The railroad to the mines on the 
Marquette range was not finished until 
1857, and when all conditions were favor- 


steam 


able 1200 tons of ore could be hauled 
to the docks in a day. A Marquette 
newspaper commented at the time on 


the “avalanche” of ore issuing from the 
range. The first vessel shipment of ore 
in quantity consisted of 152 tons which 
the Cleveland Iron Mining 


was sent by 
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Co., to the Sharon Iron Co., Sharon, Pa, 
in 1853. 
move the ore 
Ste. Marie, where it was portaged over 
the falls 
sel, 


Four vessels were required to 
from Marquette to Sault 


and reloaded on another ves- 

The first ore carrying railroad in Min 
nesota, from Two Harbors to Vermillion 
lake, was completed in 1884. The ship- 


ments from that range, the first opened 


up in Minnesota, increased from 62,124 
tons in 1884 to 225,484 tons the following 
year, thence growing by leaps and 
bounds, showing how railroad _trans- 
portation unlocked the treasure chest of 
iron of the Northwest. The cars then 
in use on the Duluth & Iron Range 
railroad, for such was the name of the 


built of 
compartments, the sides of which sloped 
like that of a 
unloaded by 


road, were wood, having three 


hopper, and they were 


means of an 
which allowed the bottom to drop out. 


arrangement 


Limits Considered Reached 
The cars had a rated capacity of 25 
tons but the average loads did not ex- 


ceed 20 
a train. 
and 


tons, and 22 cars comprised 
In the descriptions of the cars 
written at that 
predictions were made that capacity and 
power had about their highest 
point and that not much greater develop 
ment could be expected. So that 


the Mallet compounds and the new 75- 


locomotives time 
reached 


while 


tcn ore cars of the present day would 
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maximum ck 
of the 


not 


seem to represent the 
the 


indicate 


velopment, experience past 


would that “the end is yet 
in sight.” 

In the memory of many iron ore op 
erators the 
20 tons of 


28 years ago. 


consisted of but 
Such 


In 1891 the year in which 


carloads 
iron ore they were 
the shipinents were first made from the 
Mesabi range, the total for 
warded from the Lake Superior district 
but 7,073,059, while in the 
were 9,080,684. Ths 
shipments in 1920 when 50-ton cars were 
than 


tonnage 


amounted to 
following year they 
in general use amounted to more 
60,000,000 tons 


not uncommon in 1920, but the tendency 


Trains of 125 cars were 


is toward the use of fewer cars in a 
train and cars of larger capacity, thus 
increasing the tonnage of ore hauled 
without unnecessarily increasing the 
weight of the cars 

As the equipment in the Lake Su 
perior district has increased so has that 
of the railroads in the lower lake dis 
trict. The first cargo of ore from the 


Mesabi range to be shipped to the lowe 


lakes arrived on a barge at the Cleveland 


& Pittsburgh railroad docks in 1892. It 
consisted of 2073 tons billed to the 
Thomas Furnace Co., now the Nile 


works of the United States Steel Corp 
carload of 


In 1892 the average ore 
hauled from these docks amounted to 
about 20 tons; in 1900 i had increased 


to 33 tons; in 1910, to 43 tons and in 


NORTH ERN’ 


le es 


ARE LOADED TO CAPACITY, BEING 225,000 
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average in 1917, 
1919, 53 


1920 to 52 Che 


was S4 


tons 


however, tons, and in 


tons 


Enginee ring Council Now 


Under New Status 


[The Engineering Council, formed in 
1917 as an emergency body to place 
at the disposal of the government in 
war the organized engineering talent 
ot the nation, went out of existence 
on Jan. 1, and was tormally merged 
into the American Engineering Coun- 
cil of the Federated American En 


gineering societies Herbert Hoover 


is president of the new council and 
the four vice presidents are Calvert 
Townley of New York, William E. 
Rolfe of St. Louis, Dean Dexter § 
Kimball of Cornell and J. Parke 
Channing of New York In a state 
ment issued by the officers, it was 
said that the new council immediately 


would enter upon a campaign of pub 


lic service and would with 


the 


co-operate 


chambers of commerce, labor or 


ganizations and labor bodies in an ef 
fort to solve pressing social, indus- 
trial and political problems. 

rhe elimination of waste in indyps 
try, the statement said, would be one 
of the chief tasks of the council. A 
committee has been appointed to in 
vestigate this phase of industrial de 
velopment and will be the agency 


88008 


75-TON ORE CARS COMING INTO USE IN THE LAKE SUPERIOR DISTRICT WEIGH APPROXIMATELY 75,000 POUNDS, THE TOTAL WHEEL LOAD, 
WHEN CARS 


POUNDS 
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through which the council will deal 
with other organizations in its plan 
to remedy what was called “the se- 
ries of human and social difficulties 
through which we are groping.” The 
membership of this committee will 


be announced in a few days. 


Machine Grinds Angular 
Broach Teeth 


Obviously a broached hole cannot be 
amy more accurate than the broach 
used to produce it and for this rea- 
son, the grinding of accurate broaches 
has come to be recognized as a dis- 
tinct branch of tool room grinding. 
The machine shown in the accompany- 


ing illustration is a recent develop- 


ment of the J. N. Lapointe Co., New 
London, 
growth of a special 
company’s 


This unit is an out- 
grinder designed 


factory. 


Conn. 


for use in the 
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MACHINE 
This unit consists of a solid column 
that supports a knee which is equip- 
ped with a vertical adjustment. The 


knee carries the saddle which is equip 
ped with cross and longitudinal feeds 
for the platen. The platen ways are 
exceptionally long so that the platen 
is adequately supported either way at 
The platen is 
foot 


travel. 
headstock 
securely 


its maximum 
equipped with and 
stock which are clamped in 
a T-slot, permitting of ready adjust- 
accommodate broaches of 
different lengths. When it is 
sary to grind square broaches or key- 
way cutter bars, the head and foot- 
stock are removed. The headstock 


ment to 
neces 


COMPACT ROD CUTTER IS OPERATED BY STEAM OR COMPRESSED AIR—ADAPTED TO DIFFERENT 
SIZES OF STOCK 








FOR GRINDING ANGLES ON BROACIL TEETH 


is equipped with an indexing mechan- 
ism for use in grinding spline broaches 
and a live center which is belt-driven 
This 


main 


auxiliary countershaft. 
is driven from the 
by 3-step cone pulleys, 
speeds to the live 


from an 
countershaft 
countershaft 
imparting three 
center spindle. 
The grinding wheel spindle is carried 
by a swivel head which makes it pos- 
sible to grind the rake angle on the 
back of the broach teeth to un- 
their faces. The 
column to 


and 


dercut head swings 
on the 
zontal angle, which permits of grind- 
ing teeth 


the axis of 


machine any hori- 


machined at angle to 
the 
grinding teeth to the customary axis of 
90 degrees. The grinding wheel spin- 
dle is belt-driven from the main coun- 
ter shaft. A pair of idler pulleys 
change the direction of the 
wheel spindle belt to accommodate an- 


any 


broach, as well as 


grinding 


gular adjustments. The entire swivel 
head mechanism is moved forward or 
backward by a hand bring 
the grinding wheel in cutting contact 
with the work. The machine requires 
a floor space of 29 x 134 inches and 
is 47 inches high. It accommodates 
broaches up to 64 inches long and 8 


in diameter. 


level to 


inches 


Develops Air-Driven Rod 
Cutting Machine 


A pneumatic rod cutter designed for 
foundry work has been introduced by 
Scully-Jones & Co., foundry equipment 
and cranes, Chicago. It consists of a 
strongly built piston of considerable 
area and short stroke, operated by 
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will cut 
without 
minimum 


compressed air or steam. It 
any size within its range 
change or adjustment, at a 
ot 60 pounds air pressure. Its de- 
sign and construction are sturdy to 
prevent breakage and it will withstard 
the strain put on it in shearing rods 
It is safe in operation, as the only 
moving part not inclosed is the knee 
lever. Cutting is done by circular 
knives which can be turned slightly as 
they wear, giving a new cutting edge 
and lasting a!most indefinitely. 
shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The rod is passed 
through a hole leading through the 
knives to a gage set on a horizontal! 
rod, according to the length of rod 
to be cut. Pressure by the work- 
man’s knee on the lever admits air to 
the cylinder, raising the piston, cutting 
the rod instantly. The cut portion then 
falls and the rod is advanced for an- 
other cut. The piston travels only 
Y% to *% inch, cutting % to % rods. 
The machine is adapted for 
wherever rods are cut, for the foundry, 
core room, in machine shops, biack- 
smith shops, steel mills and bolt plants. 
It can be _ installed on permanent 
benches or made portable by placing it 
on a bench fitted with wheels. With- 
out change it can be connected 
with a operated in 
exactly 


Operation is 


use 


any 


steam line and 


the same way as with air. 


Consolidate Em ployment 


Study 
(Concluded From Page 289) 


from political influence, all appoint- 
ments should be made subject to ap- 
proval not only by state authorities 
but also by the co-operating munici- 
palities, commercial or welfare organ- 
izations 

An employment 
the whole-hearted 
operation of all 
maintain an attitude of 
trality between employers 
ployes. 

It cannot be 


have 
co- 
must 
neu- 
em- 


service must 
support and 

classes, and 

absolute 


and 


equitably adminis- 
tered under the départment of labor 
or the department of commerce. It 
has to do with the welfare of all the 
people and must protect the industrial 
welfare of the nation. Unless operated 


under the department of justice, the 
employment service should be created 
as a separate institution of the gov- 
ernment or placed under a new de- 
partment organized to foster, safe- 
guard and promote the economic, so- 
cial and industrial welfare of all the 
people. 


It should provide unprejudiced and 
noncompulsory facilities for the set- 
tlement of disputes between employers 
and employes whether individual or 
collective. 

The service should compile, analyze 
and publish information providing a 
basis for the study of ways and means 
for reducing labor turnover. 


It should not blacklist either em- 
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ployers against whom a strike has 
been called or employes who are on 
a strike, except that it should not 
recruit employes for the employer in 
other communities, nor direct striking 
employes to positions in other com- 
munities. Qualified applicants should 
be fully informed of the positions of- 
fered, and if they desire to accept posi- 
tions made vacant by strikers, they 
should be permitted to do so. In the 


same manner, qualified employes 

should not be refused positions with 

other employers in the community. 
The employment. service should 


avoid the serious mistake, made by 
the former national service, in assist- 
ing either union officials or officials of 
employers’ organizations to increase 
their membership and power. 


Builds Water Purifier in 


Vertical Boiler 


For many users of locomotive cranes 


the largest single item of upkeep ex 









































VERTICAL BOILER WITH 


PURIFIER 


SECTIONAL VIEW OF 


WATER 


pense is the washing and maintenance 
work on the best there 
is no ideal boiler feed water and loco- 
working in sections of 
remote from 
boiler 
where no 
often 
poor 


boiler. At 


motive cranes, 


an industrial plant cen- 
purified 


jobs 


supply of feed 
water, or on contract 
purification plant is 
are forced to 
water. 

The Works, 
Mich., building 
crane boilers equipped with an annular 
scale chamber placed between the 
tubes and the shell plate. The feed 
water is slowly passed through this 
scale chamber at about 1/200 of the 
speed through the intake pipe and at- 


tral 


available, 
use extremely 
Industrial 
now is 


Bay City, 
locomotive 
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tains a temperature at which the scale 
forming will be liberated 
from solution without the use of any 
chemicals. The impurities are then 
carried in suspension and as the move- 
ment of the water is very slow these 
suspended settle down 
readily to the bottom of this chamber. 
This settling is accelerated by the de- 
density of the water as it 
by the decrease in its 


impurities 


precipitates 


crease in 
is heated and 
fluid friction. 
The details of the design are 
indicated in the accompanying illustra- 
The purifier consists of the 
annular scale chamber A _ extending 
completely around the tubes with a 
l-inch water space B between this 
chamber and the boiler shell. The 
outlet into the main portion of the 
boiler is the slot C, guarded by the 
apron D. The is admitted 
directly to the chamber A at 
a point farthest from the outlet slot. 
It travels slowly around this chamber 
to the outlet and reaches, approxi- 
mately, the boiler temperature before 
overflowing. The apron D keeps any 
floating impurities such as grease, oil, 


fully 


tion. 


feed water 


scale 


etc., from being discharged into the 
main boiler. 
Numerous tests have demonstrated 


the efficiency of this purifying device. 


In one test of a 42-inch diameter boiler 


of this type made at Paterson, N. J., 
a feed water naturally carrying 5 
grains per gallon was loaded with 70 
grains of calcium and 70 grains 
of earth, a total of . 145 grains per 
gallon. The feed was taken from 
a barrel agitated with carbonic acid 
gas to form calcium carbonate. After 
about 1200 gallons of this kind of 
water had been passed through the 
boiler, it was allowed to cool and the 
heating surfaces and lower mud ring 


were found to be perfectly clean and 
was about 6 inches deep in 
The blow-offs 
plugged so all impurities 
This 
and patented in 
Parker, formerly 
the Fidelity 


the mud 
the 


were 


scale chamber 
both 
remained in the boiler type of 
boiler was designed 
1919 by Thomas T. 
inspector of 


Co. 


chief boiler 
& Casualty 
Engineering Society 
in the United States which was 
founded in 1918 has been afhiliated 
since early in 1920 with the United En- 
gineering through the Ameri 
can-Russian committee, a body subordi- 
nated to the engineering council and 
consisting of three Russian and four 
American members. The Russian En- 
ineering Society in the United States 
is a ‘professional organization and 
among its 91 members are many promi- 
nent Russian engineers in the United 
States. The maintains an 
employment bureau. 


Russian 


The 


society 


society 
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STEAM TURBINE DESIGNED FOR DRIVING BLOWERS, ETC. THE COVER IS REMOVED FOR INSPECTION 


Steam Turbine Utilizes 
Variable Pressures 


Turbines of one, two or three stages 
and which operate at steam pressures of 
from 50 to 300 pounds have been de 
veloped recently by the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Among the 
equipment which may be used in con 
junction with the turbine shown in the 
illustration are blast furnaces and con- 
verter blowers. Centrifugal air com- 
pressors and exhausters also utilize this 
form of power which is generated with 
or without superheat and either by con- 
densing or noncondensing. 

In operation the steam passes through 
the first stage nozzles frém the steam 
chest. Nozzles are opened or closed, as 
required, by hand valves. A. centrifugal 
tension spring governor controls the 


flow of steam to the nozzles. In this 
the motion of the weights is transmitted 
through ball bearing connections to the 
valve. If desired an additional emergen- 
cy governor may be applied independ- 
ently for velocities 15 per cent above 
normal. 


Large Face Grinder Has 
3-Motor Drive 


For face or edge grinding of heavy 
castings, the Bridgeport Safety Emery 
Wheel Co.,. Bridgeport, Conn., has de- 
signed a new motor-driven grinding ma- 
chine with a 30-foot bed capable of 
handling work 24 feet long. The bed 
is provided with flat top rails over 
which traverses a short carriage sup 
porting a heavy column. On one face 
of the column is another carriage driven 


y 











FRONT VIEW OF 30-FOOT FACE GRINDER WHICH WILL ACCOMMODATE WORK 24 FEET LONG 











DRIVING THE GRINDING WHEEL 
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by an elevating screw and carrying the 
grinding wheel. This carriage is also 
arranged for crosswise feed for bring 
ing the wheel up to the work. [| 
swinging the carriage on a turret th 
wheel may be adjusted parallel or at an 
angle to the work. 

As shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, three electric motors are used to 
drive the machine. A 40-horsepowet 
motor running at 1150 revolutions per 
minute and mounted just above the whee! 
spindle drives the grinding wheel through 
a gear drive. “A second motor of 3! 
horsepower, placed on top of the main 
carriage column raises and lowers the 
grinding wheel while a third motor of 
7% horsepower located at the right-hand 
back side of the base operates the lead 
screw and traveling carriage. Chain 
drive is used between the third motor 
and the lead screw spur gears. Auto- 
matic stops on the front of the machin« 
may be used to reverse the column 
travel. 

Sectional blocks placed in a cast steel 
chuck form the grinding wheel. Fou 
teen sections securely clamped in the 
chuck build up a 32-inch wheel, 8 inches 
thick and having a 4-inch cutting rim 
Space is left between the various sec- 
tions to accomodate the material ground 
from the work. The machine bed has a 
working face 18 inches wide and is pro- 
vided with two T-slots for clamping 
work to the bed. 


A new oil-fired heating furnace, with 
a 15 x 35-foot hearth, was built r 
cently at the Lowellville, O. works 01 
the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. 
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New Cylinder Grinder Is 
of Simple Design 


the 
shop demand for a 


Through jobbing and_ repair 


cylinder grinding 


machine of simpler and more inex 
pensive design than that of the mana 
facturing unit, the Heald Machine Co., 
Mass., 


Ww hich is a 


Worcester, has imtroduced a 

modification 
One 
grinder 


illus 


sper d 


new machine 
of its 
of the 
shown in 


production machine. 
the 


heavy 
features of 
the 


the 


new 

accompanying 
tration, is elimination of 
boxes and other expensive units, these 
having been replaced with drives from 
the the 
countershaft is required 
self 
provided by a 


shaft on rear of 


No 


unit is 


a single ma 
chine. 
contained, th 
belt 

shaft on 


the 
being 
the shaft to 
the machine. 
The knee and 
made that 
larger castings, usually six en bloc, no 


since 


drive from 


main the rear 


table have been 


when grinding th: 


main 
wide so 
great overhang results when grind 
ing the hole at 
To accommodate unusually 
the 
line of 


extreme either end 
large cast. 
the 
spindle and 
table has 


between 7 


distance between center 


the 


ings, 
the grinding 
top of the cross 
made ample, 
9% inches. The grinding spindle car 
a rotating head 
up of two eccentrics, inside the 
other, giving the grinding spindle a 
sort of planetary adjustment 
curately feeding the wheel to the work. 


slide becn 


ranging and 


ries which is made 


one 


for ac 


It has two speeds being driven by 
a belt from a 2-step cone on _ the 
main drive bracket. 

Travel of the main table is automa- 
tic, reversing at any point desired. 
Two speeds are obtained by moving 
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SILK CORDS WHICH MAINTAIN PARALLEL RELATION ARE HIDDEN IN THE STRAIGHTEDGE 

a knob on the tront ot the ma The attachment, as shown in wuss in 
chine. cross slide table mounted the accompanying illustration, con- 
on the main table gives transverse ad sists of a straightedge with an alumi- 
justment of 24 inches to the work. num plate and double pulley on the 
As regular equipment of the machine left-hand end and a plate and two 
is furnished an arm which grinds hol: smal! pulleys on the right-hand end. 
11 inches long and 2% inches and Four small metal brackets with holes 
larger in diameter, also holes 18 inches in the end and grips to hold the cord 
long and over 3 inches in diameter firmly are the means of securing the 

silk cord to the board The cords 


Designs Straightedge for 
Parallel Ruling 


An attachment to fill the needs of 
draftsmen and engineers in drawing 
parallel lines on a drawing board 


recently has been devised by the New 
York Blue Print Paper Co., 102 Reade 


street, New York. A feature of the 
device is the absence of cords of 
wire on the surface of the board 

















FRONT VIEW OF CYLINDER GRINDING MACHINE WHICH ELIMINATES COMPLICATED PARTS 


running through the pulleys and cross- 
ing the board parallel with each other 


Re- 


used, 


concealed in the straightedge 
the 


the straightedge may be of any desired 


are 


gardless of size of board 


length and used on 
of the 
provided 


may be any part 
Secause of a 

shoulder on the double 
the fits tightly 
against the left-hand edge of the board 


the same as a T 


board specially 


pulley, straightedge 


squar« 


Bureau Investigates Steel 
Temper Hardness 


After a 
temper 


>tates 


the literature on 
the United 
has made 
conclusions is the state- 
that certain hardened by 
quenching from temperatures above the 
A3 450 
and im- 
cooled 
Temper brittleness was found 


0.25 


in nickel, 


review. of 
brittleness of steel 
bureau of standards 
among which 
ment steels 


point and between 


600 


values 


tempered 
Cent 
they 


degrees show less 


pact than if were 


slowly 


present in carbon steels of -from 


to 0.4 per cent carbon, and 


chrome-nickel, chromium and _ other 
alloy steels. Chrome-nickel steels of 
the same chemical composition vary 


widely in their susceptibility to temper 
brittleness, the slowly cooled specimens 
which the 


than those in 


temperature was quickly reduced. Steels 


were tougher 


made by the acid open-hearth process 


are more prone to temper brittleness 


than electric or crucible steels, accord- 


ine to the bureau's conclusions 




























PPROXIMATELY 100 + mem- 
bers of the Engineers Society 
of Western Pennsylvania in an 

annual meeting held Jan. 12, at the 
William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, voted 
for the formation of a steelworks sec- 
tion as approved by the board of direc- 
tors, Dec. 21. W. C. Hawley, Penn- 
sylvania Water Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
discussed reconstruction and repairing 
problems encountered in waterworks 
engineering. Preceding Mr. Hawley’s 
address, which was illustrated, officers 
were elected as follows: President, 
G. H. Danforth, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co.; vice president, M. O. 
Knowles; treasurer, A. Stucki; secre- 
tary, K. F. Treschow. The new mem- 
bers of the board of directors are: 
L. F. W. Hildner and George T. Ladd. 


* + 7 
Talks on Forging Practice 


R. A. Mitchell, superintendent of the 
Cincinnati works of the Pollak Steel 
Co., gave a talk on “Forging Practice 
and Heat Treating” before the Cin- 
cinnati chapter of the American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating, Friday eve- 
ning, Jan. 14. 

> * + 
Engineering Society Chooses President 

H. P. Appleby, a member of the 
Isthmian canal commission, of Wash- 
ington, has been made president of the 
Washington chapter of the American 
Association of Engineers. The first 
vice president is F. R. Quackenbush; 
second vice president, Dr. A. E. Morc- 
house and secretary, A. T. Koehler. 

« * * 
Steel Treating Society Meets 

Three papers were presented before 
the Hartford, Conn. branch of the 
American Society for Steel Treating 
Jan. 14. Arvid Anderson, Pratt & 
Whitney Co, Hartford, Conn., discussed 
“Blast Furnaces,” while Albert Vuil- 
leumier, New Departure Mfg. Co., 
Bristol, Conn., presented papers on 
“Carbon” and “Silicon.” 

- e.-@ 
Explains Coal Mine Explosions 

Members of the metallurgical and 
mining section of the Engineer’s So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania held 
their ‘annual meeting Jan. 25 at the 
William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh. The 
retiring chairman, J. W. Paul, United 





Late News of the Societies 


Notes on Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 


on 








States bureau of mines, Pittsburgh, de- 
livered an address entitled “Coal Mine 


Explosions”. 
* + a 


Electric Furnaces Are Discussed 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Pittsburgh chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society for Steel Treating held 
at Chatham hotel Jan. 18, Carl Oehler, 
Mesta Machine Co., delivered an ad- 
dsess on “The Essential Features of 
the Electric Furnace and Its Future in 
Iron and Steel Production”. The meet- 
ing was preceded by a “get-together” 


dinner. 
* * * 


Electro Chemical Society Will Meet 


“Modern Developments in Metallur- 
gical Research” will be the subject of 
an address by Colin G. Fink, manager 
of laboratories, Chile Exploration Co., 
New York, before the Pittsburgh sec- 
tion of the American Electrochemical 
society, Jan. 28. The meeting will be 
held at the Mellon institute and will 
be preceded by dinner at the Univer- 
sity club of Pittsburgh. 

* * * 
Military Engineers Elect Officers 

At the first annual meeting in Was!i- 
ington recently of the Society of Am- 
erican Military Engineers these off- 
cers were elected: President, Maj. Gen. 
William A. Black; first vice president, 
Col. William C. Parsons; second vice 
president, Col. Charles Keller; secre- 
tary, Capt. H. R. Richards; treasurer, 
Maj. W. O. Tufts. Membership is 
reported to have grown from 100 to 
3500 in the past year. 

> * * 
Purchasing Agents Hear Address 

“Co-operation” was the subject of 
an address given by Charles Wood- 
ward, Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co., 
Cleveland, at the annual meeting of 
the Purchasing Agents association, 
Jan. 20, at the chamber of commerce 
rooms, Cleveland. Officers elected in- 
clude: President, S. T. Plimpton, Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co.; vice _presi- 
dent, A. G. Hopcraft, Ferro Machine 
& Foundry Co.; secretary, W. A. 
Tubman, Theodore Kundtz Co.; 
treasurer, C. R. Willson, C. O. Bart- 
lett & Snow Co. Directors also were 
chosen as follows: A. H. Preston, 
Upson Works; G. D. Leopold, Aus- 


tin Co.; F. W. Hoyer, Union Com- 
merce National bank; L. H. Norton, 
National Screw & Tack Co.; R. B. 
Tripp, Ohio Forge Co. 

-_ - > 


Has New Executives for 1921 


At the twenty-fifth annual meeting 
of the New England Foundrymen’s 
association, Jan. 12, Exchange club, 
Boston, officers for the new year were 
elected as follows: President, C. S. 
Lovell, Walker Pratt Még. Co., Water- 
town, Mass.; vice president, E. H. 
Ballard, General Electric Co., Lynn, 
Mass.; treasurer, George H. Gibby, 
Gibby Foundry Co., Boston; secre- 
tary, Fred S. Stockwell, Barbour- 
Stockwell Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


. * 7 
To Form Alloys Research Service 


As a result of efforts of a commit- 
tee formed to co-operate with the 
Institute of Metals division of the 
Ainerican Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, an Alloys 
Research association is to be organ- 
ized with an information service as 
the first step. The object is to make 
a study of accumulated data on alloys 
and dispense the knowledge gained to 
those who have not the time to make 
their own research. A _ staff will be 
created with a director at its head 
assisted by a corps of assistants. Their 
efforts will be concentrated on current 
and reference information. The board 
of managers, appointed by three of 
the divisions of the National Research 
council comprises: Alfred D. Flinn, 
Engineering Foundation; Dr. R. B. 
Moore, United States bureau of mines; 
and W. M. Corse, American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 





Convention Calendar 








April 21-23—American Electrochemical society. Spring 
meeting at the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Joseph W. Richards, Lehigh university, 
Lehigh, Pa., is secretary. 

May 5-6—British tron and Steel institute. Spring 
meeting at the Institution of Civil om. Great 


8. W. 1. ? 
9-10-1l—American Association of ineers. 
convention to be held in Buffale. 
association headquarters, 63 East Adams street, 


Suane Adutie Cie’ he 8. 
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Steel Foundry 


Will Be Built at Ensley—Mill Opera- 
tions Gradually Are Improving 
\a., 24.— 
Further expansion of the steel manu- 
facturing and fabricating industry of 
the Ensley, Ala., district, is indicated 
the announcement that steel 
foundry will be constructed at West- 
field in the near future at a cost of 
about $317,000. W. T. Palmer, super- 
intendent of the iron and steel found- 
ry in Ensley will be in charge of 
the development at Westfield. The new 
plant will produce the castings 
for the various industries of the United 
States Steel Corp. in the Ensley dis- 
trict, while the iron castings will be 
manufactured in the plant at Ensley. 
The steel plant at Ensley is operat- 
ing at full capacity. The United States 
Steel Products Co., exporting subsidi- 
ary of the Steel corporation, has 
booked an order for 8000 tons of steel 
rails for the Tientsin Fukow railroad 
in China, and it is expected that a 
part of the order will be filled by the 
Ensley mills. Announcement recently 
was made that the rail mill of the Ens- 
ley plant had orders which would re- 


“irmingham, Jan. 


through 


steel 


quire steady operation for a year. 

The shipments of shapes from the 
Fairfield plant of the Chickasaw Ship- 
building & Car Co. still are active. 
A number of ships yet are to be con- 
structed, so this movement may keep 
up for a while. 

While the Semet-Solvay 
plant is only operating about half ca- 
pacity at present, it is reported there 
will be a full resumption within a few 


by-product 


weeks. 
The Gulf States Steel Co. has re- 
sumed partial operation at its plant 


in Alabama City, near Gadsden. Three 
open-hearth furnaces of the steel plant, 
the wire mill, nail mill and blooming 
mill have been placed in operation. 
The Alabama Co. taken a 
months’ option on the Hammond ore 
field, north of Gadsden. The 
Alabama Coal has. one of its 
two furnaces in operation at Gadsden. 

The Southern Manganese Corp., 
with headquarters in Birmingham, has 
two of its electric furnaces at Annis- 
ton in operation on ferro-phosphorus, 
a by-product in 


has six 


and now is obtaining 
phosphoric acid. 
The Birmingham 
among the other 
district which have 
tions after a period “f inactivity. Th: 
plant is now full time 
with enough orders on hand to keep 
it running normal for some time. 
The Avondale Stove & Foundry Co., 
Birmingham, has also resumed opera- 
tions. The Unit Stove & Range Co. 
is operating again at normal capacity. 


Steel Corp. is 
imdustries of the 
resumed opera- 


operating on 
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During the recent shutdown consider- 


machinery was installed in 
the plant, and the company 
to begin the manufacture of 
furnaces early this spring. 

Five cargoes of steel made in the 
Birmingham district and comprising 
about 25,000 tons, valued at approxi- 
matcly $2,000,000, are to be shipped 
from the port of Mobile, Ala., within 
the next 60 days, according to the Mo- 
bile agents of Norton, Lilly & Co., 
whose steamers will carry the material. 
Four of the cargoes will go to China 
and Japan and other countries in the 
Far East, while the other cargo is 
scheduled for England. The steel will 
be brought from Birmingham down 
the Warrior river. 

The Telford Mining Co. is opening 
up a new iron mine on Taybor’s Ridge, 
near Gore, Ga., which 
output of about 100 tons of red ore 


able new 
expects 


hot air 


will have an 


daily, yielding about 50 per cent in 
iron. The ore is being transferred 
from the mines to the Rome and 


Northern Railroad at Shackleton, Ga. 
The Woodward Iron Co. is relining 
two of the blast furnaces at Wood- 
ward, Ala., rehabilitating a number of 
by-product ovens of its coke making 
plant and otherw:se making 
ments that provide 
greater production. 


improve- 


will facilities for 


Suspends Reconsignment 
Rule Until March 1 


The 
contains a 


proposed railroad tariff which 


rule placing an arbitrary 


charge on carload shipments held for 


shippers order bill of lading, has been 
suspended until March 21, according to 
William P. Malott, traffic manager of 
the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. 
the 
regulation. 
held 


hearings 
this 


one of active in 
the 


was 


Louis, shippers 


opposing Hearing on 
tariff 


with subsequent 


the in Chicago Jan. 3, 
for 


New 


scheduled 


San Francisco week, later at 
Orleans and finally at Washington. 
At the 


again 


objection 
that the 
proposal is unjust and unreasonable. It 


Chicago hearing, 


was made by shippers 
was denied that the rule would speed up 
the movemeyt of equipment, which was 
the the 
commission gave for its original 
the tariff. It was pointed 
that even if the rule would expedite the 


one of reasons interstate com- 
merce 


approval of 


handling of rolling stock, the necessity 
for this is lacking at present and further 
approval of the tariff. It was pointed out 


commission greater time to study the 
effect of the order. 
Again it was pointed out that the 


payment of premiums on bonds guaran- 
teeing penalty charges would be a great 
burden to shippers and that the manner 
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in which the railroads handle such ship- 
automatically inflict a 


penalty before the would be 
able to make arrangements to care for 


ments would 


shipper 


the delivery. 


To Make Automotive Parts 


The Detroit Machine Tool Co., Detroit, 
manufacturer of grinding and drilling 
machinery will specialize in the pro- 
duction of 10 automotive parts for which 
a special department has been equipped. 
The parts to be made are piston pins, 
roller bearing rolls, differential gear pins, 
headiess king bolts, short gear shafts and 
straight dowel pins. These parts are 
adapted to grinding without centers 
while the occasional drilling operations 
will be performed on the company’s 
semiautomatic drilling machines. The 
company’s grinding department will fur- 
nish means for training grinding ma- 
chine operators to become expert at cen- 
terless grinding. Special attention will 
be given to the teaching of visiting fore- 
men in the underlying psinciples of cen- 
terless grinding. The parts manufactur- 
ing division will be under the supervision 
of H. J. Swanson, sales manager, and 
E. Sobolewski, chief engineer. 

The Detroit Tool Co. has manufactured 
semiautomatic drilling machinery 
the past seven years while the com- 
pany’s centerless grinding machine was 
introduced in 1917. To take care of the 
increased business the company’s capital- 


for 


ization has been increased from $150, 
000 to $300,000. A new building has 
been erected with a total floor space of 
37,200 square feet. The first story is 
120 x 220 feet. The rear part of the 
lower story has a saw-tooth roof while 
the second story is 90 x 120 feet and 


will be used as a general office and pro- 
vide space for the sales and engineering 
departments. 


Takes Mill Control 


The Penn Seaboard Steel Corp. has 
purchased a contro!ling interest in the 
Rockaway Mills Rockaway, N. 
J., and Frazier & Co., New York, now 
are offering to exchange these holdings 
for the stock of the Seaboard 
Steel Corp., on the basis of one share 
of the Penn Seaboard corporation for 
two shares of the Rockaway corpora- 
tion. No new financing on the part of 
the Penn Seaboard corporation will) 
be necessary in taking over the Rock- 
away property. 


Corp., 


Penn 


Charles Smith was elected president: 
of the Dayton Pattern Manufacturers’ 
association, Jan. 6. Other officers are: 
Charles Templeton, vice president, andé 


Harry Amann, secretary. 
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Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 








ILLIAM Philip Barba, who re- 
W ts was elected chairman of 

the Penn Seaboard Steel Co., 
Philadelphia, formerly was prominently 
identified with the Midvale Steel Co., and 
the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
He was. born in Philadelphia, 
March 6, 1865 and_ received his 
education in the schools of that 
city. He entered the employment 
of the Midvale Steel Co. in 1880. He 
was appointed chief chemist in 1899. 
Five years later he was made head of 
the manufacturing department. In 1908, 
he was appointed general manager of 
sales, and in 1911, general superintend- 
ent. In 1915 he was made general 
manager, and later in the same year, 
upon the acquisition of the property of 
Worth Bros. Co., Coatesville, Pa., by the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. he became 
vice president of the Worth company. 
Later, he became vice president of the 
Midvale Company, which office he held 
at the time of his retirement some time 
ago. He was also president and director 
of the Midvale Steel Co. of Philadelphia 
and London, Ltd. and a director of the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. Mr. 
Barba’s recent appointment follows 
services as member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Penn Seaboard Steel Co. 
He is a member of the American So- 
cicty of Mechanical Engineers, the So- 
ciety of Automobile” Engineers, the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
and the American Electric Railway 
Engineer’s society. Mr. Barba succeeds 
Rodney Thayer in the Penn Seaboard 
company. William A. Law, John H. 
Mason, and A. P. Sloan Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corp., were 
added to the board. Walter Janney, H. 
F. Hansell Jr.. Howard Graham, H. D. 
Gibson and L. L. Dunham, directors, 
thave retired. 


I. Swales has been appointed general 
manager of the Chapman Double Ball 
Bearing Co., Ltd, Toronto, Ont. 


R. S. Hall, president of the Bourne- 
Fuller Co., Cleveland, has been elected 
a director of the Guardian Savings & 
Trust Co., Cleveland. 


A. F. Blagden has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Air Reduction Co., to be- 
come associated with the American 
Dyewood Co. C. E. Adams, formerly 


vice president of the Air Reduction 
Co., was elected to succeed Mr. Blag- 
den. 


E. L. Marsh, president of the Bay 
View Foundry Co., Sandusky, O., has 
been elected treasurer of the United 
States Gypsum Co., Chicago. 


Thomas Devlin, head of the Thomas 
Devlin Mfg. Co., Burlington, N. J., was 
re-elected president of the Philadelphia 
Foundryman’s association at the recent 
annual meeting. 


A. S. Taylor, formerly with the Al 
legheny Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and 
later with the United Alloy Steel Corp., 
Canton, O., now is connected with 
the Moreland Truck Co., Burbank, Cal. 


Thomas S. Downing, for several years 
associated with operating departments of 
various Pittsburgh and Philadelphia steel 
plants, has been placed in charge of the 
Pittsburgh office of Briggs & Turivas, at 
975 Union Arcade building. 


Douglas P. Cook, vice president and 
general manager of the Boston Pressed 
Metal Co., Worcester, Mass., has been 
appointed chairman of the committee 
on new industries of the Worcester 
chamber of commerce. 


Hugh R. Corse, for six years gen- 
eral sales manager of the Titanium 
Bronze Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., has 
joined the Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., in the capacity of sales engi- 
neer. 


F. M. Patterson’s appointment as 
eastern sales manager, with headquarters 
at 2 Rector street, New York, has been 
arnounced by the Sharpsville Boiler 
Works Co., Sharpsville, Pa. Mr. Patter- 
son succeeds R. C. Luty. 


James Ribby Jr., assistant general sales 
manager, has been promoted to the po- 
sition of sales manager of the American 
Foundry Equipment Co., and will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters at 366 
Madison avenue, New York. 


A. F. Ennis on Jan. 3 joined the 
sales force of the steel department of 
the National Sales & Trading Co., Ra- 
cine building, Cleveland. He formerly 
was in charge of the steel department of 
the Muncie Machinery & Supply Co., 
Muncie, Ind. 


Charles R. Robinson, formerly vice 


president in charge of sales of the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., and who is now 
president of the Niagara Falls Metal 
Stampings Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
has been elected president of the Buff- 
alo Chamber of Comerce. 


George H. Grundy, for many years 
manager of the New York branch 
of the Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
has become genera] sales manager of 
the Poldi Steel Corp., of America, 
115 Broadway, New York, which has 
established a new warehouse at 173 
Spring street, New York. 


J. G. Melbrod, for four years fore- 
man of the foundry of the Titanium 
Bronze Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 
prior to that affiliated with the Lumen 
Bearing Co., Buffalo, has been placed 
in charge of the foundry operated by 
the Hills-McCanna Co. 2025 Elston 
avenue, Chicago. 


Anthony Carlin, president and 
treasurer of the Anthony Carlin Co., 
Cleveland, boiler and rivet manufac- 
turer, and Carmi A. Thompson, vice 
president of the Tod-Stambaugh Co., 
Cleveland, iron ore mine operators, 
have been elected directors of the Cen- 
tral National Bank Savings & Trust 
Co., Cleveland. 


D. E. Sawyer has been re-elected 
general sales manager for the 
year 1921 of the Pollak Steel 
Co., Cincinnati, with headquar- 
ters in the New York office of the 
company. S. K. Morrow, formerly 
manager of operations, is now man- 
ager of sales for the three plants, with 
the offices at Cincinnati. C. G. Tal- 
bott, formerly assistant manager of 
operations, has been made manager of 
rolled products for the Marion, O., 
plant. A. C. Weihl, for several years 
superintendent of the Cincinnati plant, 
has been promoted to general works 
manager of the Cincinnati, Chicago 
and Marion plants. V. W. Prather, 
cost auditor for the Cincinnati plant, 
is now general cost auditor of the 
three plants.. R. A. Mitchell has taken 
the position vacated by Mr. Weihl, J. 
H. Deickman has become manager of 
materials and inspection of all three 
plants; W. P. Woods is auditor and G. 
H. Tallaksen, superintendent of the 
Chicago plant. 
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Men of the Machinery Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 





HILIP H. SMITH, formerly 
identied with the Brown & 
Sharpe Mig. Co., Providence, R. 


I, and later with the Brown-McLaren 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, has been made sales 
manager of the Standard Screw Prod- 
ucts Co., Detroit. 


W. H. Tucker has been elected pres- 
ident of the Crankless Engine Co. which 
recently was organized at Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

L. M. Robinson has been appointed 
to the New York sales offices, at 50 
Church street, of the McMyler-Inter- 
state Co., Bedford, O. He will work 
in conjunction with G. E. Titcomb. 


Frank H. Willard, vice president and 
the Graton & 
Mass., is 


general manager of 
Knight Mfg. Co. Worcester, 
recovering from an operation at a hos- 
pital in that city. 


Eugene F. Fagan now is purchaisne 
agent for the Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. Formerly le was gen- 
eral superintendent of the Federal Ek 


tric Co., Chicago. 

Arthur H. Abbott has been appoint- 
ed New England representative of the 
Ohio Electric & Controller Co., Cleve- 
land, with offices at 88 Broad street, 
Boston. 

George N. Jeppson, secretary and 
works manager of the Norton Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Worcester Housing Corp., 
and Chester T. Reed, secretary of the 
Reed & Prince Mfg. Co., secretary and 
clerk. 

Harold C. Bailey, secretary of the 
Industrial Realty, Title & Guaranty Co., 
Hartford, Conn., has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Paragon Power 
Specialty Co., a new corporation of that 
city which will make special boiler ap- 
pliance equipment. 


S. I. Roth, recently appointed New 
York sales representative of the Pawl- 
ing & Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, 
in charge of excavating machinery, 
formerly was connected with the com- 
pany’s overhead crane department in 
New York, in which position he is suc- 
ceeded by Robert N. Todd. The com- 
pany’s offices are at 50 Church street. 


R. F. Eissler, district manager of 
the Pittsburgh branch of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., New York, has 


been made assistant to the vice pres 


ident with hcadquarters at 6 East 
44th street, New York. W. C. 


Straub, 


manager of the New Orleans bran 
has been transferred to Pittsburgh 
to succeed Mr. Eissler and Ross 
Wyeth, a member of the Pittsburgh 
staff, has been made manager yf 
the New Orleans branch. 


William B. Gregory, professor of ex- 
perimental engineering in Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, and irrigation 
engineer, United States department of 
agriculture, has been elected president 
of the American Mechani- 
cal Engineers to succeed the late John 
B. Allen of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
until December, 


Society of 


Gregory 


will serve 1921 


Philip T. King, contracting engineer, 


has established offices at 30 Church 
street, New York City. He will deal 
principally in locomotive cranes. Mr. 
King previously had been associated 
with J. N. Kinney, New York, rep 
resentative of the Ohio Locomotive 


Crane Co., Bucyrus, O., and the Bed 
ford Foundry & Machine Co., Bed 
ford, Ind. 

Prof. George I. Alden, chairman of 


the board of directors of the Norton 
Co., Worcester, Mass., has been elected 
president of the trustees of the Wor- 
cester Trade schools. John F. Tinsley, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom works 
is vice president and Charles F. Marble, 
treasurer of the Curtis & Marble Ma- 
chine Co., clerk. 

K. W. Zimmerschied 
pointed general manager of the Chev- 
rolet Motor Co. to succeed W. C. Du 
rant, former president and general man- 


has been ap- 


ager. Mr. Zimmerschied has been 
identified with the General Motors 
Corp, of which the Chevrolet com- 


pany is a subsidiary, for 11 years, dur- 
ing the last two of which he has been 
assistant to the president of the corpora- 
tion. 


H. L. Dean, formerly 
the compressor and engines sales di- 
vision of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co., New York, has resigned. J. F. 
Huvane has been appointed eastern 
manager of this division with head- 
quarters at 6 East Forty-fourth street, 
New York, and G. C. Vandenboom 


has been made western manager, with 


manager of 
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headquarters at 300 North Michigan 
boulevard, Chicago. 

F. W. Edlin has succeeded H. B. 
Dibbern as trade manager of the 
Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill, and 
R. W. Lee has been made superin- 
tendent of the department of automo 
tive products, a new position created 
by the company. Louis W. Fuller, 
who has been manager of the com- 
pany’s drill works at St. Louis, has 
been transferred to Moline to become 


manager of the plow works. 


J. H. Connor, vice president of the 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, 
in charge of all its foreign business for 


26 years, has sailed for India. 

John F. O'Connell, for eight years 
publicity director for the United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., and Arthur W. In- 
galls have established the O’Connell- 
Ingalls Advertising Agency, Boston. 

J. 3. Shaver has been made sales 


manager of the Cleveland Crane & En- 
Co., Wickliffe, O. He has 
sales and purchasing de- 

the the 
years 


gineering 
been in the 
partments of 


company for 


past severa! 
R. Baylor Hickman, president of the 
Co., Ky., re- 
cently was presented with a silver cup 
the 
from 


Ewald Iron Louisville, 


best employer in 


the 


mscribed “To 
the 
ployes. 

J. E. Dilworth, 493 S. Main street, 
Memphis, has been made representative 
of the Roller-Smith Co, New York, 


electrical western Tennes- 


world’ company’s em- 


apparatus, in 
see, eastern Arkansas and northern Mis- 
Sissippi. 

George S. Barton, president and 
treasurer of the Rice, Barton & Fales 
Machine & Works, Worcester, 
Mass., has been appointed a member 
of the committee on service to Har- 
vard which will assist in 
solving the financial problems of the 
institution. 


Richard H. Dana has been made 
New York sales representative of the 
Pardee Steel Corp. Perth Amboy, N 
J., in charge of the new offices opened 
in the Woolworth building, N. Y. New 
offices opened in the Land Title build- 
ing, Philadelphia, have been placed in 
charge of E. H. Pafendach, sales rep- 
the Philadelphia dis- 


Iron 


University 


resentative in 
trict. 




















Better Sentiment Now Justified 


January Has Brought Constructive Developments—Credit Continues To Ease — Ex- 


changes Are Rising and Some Trade Improvement Is Apparent — Pennsyl- 


vania System Cuts Expenses—Exports Larger—General Financial News 


BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


Tec moderately more cheerful 
feeling with regard to the outlook 
for 1921 which manifested itself 
at the beginning of the new year, has 
been justified by the developments in 
finance and business during January. 
Enough has happened to make it plain 
that while general trade reaction has 
not been completed, improvement is ap- 
pearing in a few hines; that the 
credit situation rapidly is growing more 
favorable; and that the security mar- 
kets are slightly stronger, while high 
grade investment bonds and exchange 
rates have made sharp advances. All 
this is preliminary to an eventual up 


turn in business activities and a de- 
cline in interest rates. 
The rise of % per cent in the re- 


serve ratio of the federal reserve sys- 
tem to 48.5 per cent last week, brings 
the ratio higher by 3per cent than any 
in 1920 and compares with the 448 
per cent one year before. The reduc- 
tion during the week of $44,000,000 
in the outstanding note issue makes the 
total reduction in four weeks up to 
$289,000,000. There has been no lower- 
ing in the reserve banks’ rediscount 
rates, however, because reserve note cir- 
culation still is $261,000,000 higher than 
one year ago and rediscounts are $330,- 
000,000 greater. 


Improvement is Limited 


While conservative optimism is justi- 
fied nothing has happened during the 
first month of the year to indicate a 
rapid business revival. Such improve- 
ment in demand as has appeared has 
been confined largely to the apparel 
trades. The textile, clothing and shoe 
industries have been curtailed for 
months. Necessary consumption by 107,- 
000,000 people, even in times of acutest 
depression, is enormous. As a result 
merchants shelves are getting low, the 
retail movement having been stimulated 
this month by price reductions. Mer- 
chandise buyers in New York at present 
are said to exceed the 1920 invasion. It 
is noteworthy, however, that while 
bargains are not as abundant as some 
buyers had hoped for, efforts of sellers 
to take advantage of apparent eager- 
ness to buy and boost prices have met 
with a cold reception. 

Sellers in all lines will kill any 
budding recovery which may appear 
if they strive to impose another era 


of price inflation. The great consum- 
ing factors of the country the 
wage-earners and the farmers, both oi 
which classes are finding their pur- 
chasing power in 1921 considerably re- 
duced. The foreign buying power also 
is low. The efforts of sellers should 
be to keep prices within the limits of 
the curtailed ability to buy and at a 
level which will encourage normal con- 
sumption. 

While the present flurry of drygoods 
and clothing buying is a good sign, 
it is impossible that real business revival 
can come until such basic industries 
as steel, and building construction have 
resumed activity. Much building work 
is pending and will be started, 
labor and materials have completed their 
readjustment. 


are 


once 


Resumption of the steel industry may 
be delayed by the railroad situation. As 
pointed out by President Rea of the 
Pennsylvania system last week, traffic has 
fallen off drastically. This road has an- 
nounced another reduction in expenses 
of 10 per cent, which means a laying 
off of about 27,000 men ‘or reduction 
of one day a week working time. The 
total reduction of 20 per cent in pay- 
rolls has resulted in a saving at the 
annual rate of $80,000,000 to this 
road. Another factor in the railroad 
situation is the failure of the gov- 
ernment to pay the federal guarantees 
covering the six months period ended 


one 


Sept. 1, 1920. 

The treasury department declines to 
make these payments until the roads 
have rendered full bills covering their 
entire account It is said that the 
roads owe $200,000,000 to equipment 
companies which they cannot pay. The 
earnings of the roads in November 
lacked 41 per cent of reaching the 
amount necessary to return the 6 per 


cent rate on the property valuation as 
contemplated by the Esch-Cummins law. 
In the first three months of the new 
rates the roads have earned at 
rate of 4.1 per cent. While increase 
ethciency flowing from private control 
and the higher rates should result in 
better earnings once back wages are 
paid up, it is evident that the pres- 
condition of the roads is not conducive 
to a buying campaign of steel. In 
dition the roads are inclined to await 
more favorable prices. 


December export foreign trade re- 
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turns contained many surprises. A 
traction of exports 
increase 
000 
abroad, 


con- 
expected; an 
The $720,000,- 
month’s 


was 
instead. 
the 
five exceptions, 


came 
sales 
was the 

Novem- 


valuation of 
with 
largest on record. It exceeded 
ber by $45,000,000 and December 1919 
by $38,000,000. Imports in the other 
hand declined to $266,000,000 compared 
with $321,000,000 in November and $380,- 


000,000 in December 1919. The excess 
of exports for the month was $454.- 
000,000 compared with $354,000,000 in 


November $301 000,000 
The country’s foreign trade in 


and one year 
before. 
1920 was the largest in history, totaling 
$13,507,000,000. Exports were valued at 
$8,228 000,000 against $7 920,000,000, 
while imports were valued at $5,279,- 
000,000 a gain of $1,375,000,000 
1919. The year’s trade balance was $3,- 
000,000,000 compared with $4,000,000,- 
000 in 1919. Exports one-third 
greater than in 1913, and imports were 


three times as great. 


Harding May Be Head of 


Finance Corporation 


over 


were 


John McHugh, chairman of the or- 
ganization committee of the $100,000,000 
Foreign Trade Financing Corp., an- 
nounced at a luncheon of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York recently 
that the presidency of this corporation 
would be tendered to W. P. G. 


Haiding, governor of the federal re- 
serve board, if and when the cor- 
poration was organized. It was also 


announced Fred I. Kent, vice president 
of the Bankers Trust Co., will serve the 
corporation in an advisory capacity, and 
that the vice presidency would be tend- 
ered to Jerome Thalls, secretary-treasurer 
of the Discount Corp. of New York. 
This announcement came immediately 
following a short but urgent appeal on 
the part of Herbert Hoover to Ameri- 
cans to make long time investments in 
Europe in order that the present emerg- 
ency in American export trade can be 
affected. Hoover pointed out that the 
United States is over-supplied with food- 
stuffs and over-supplied with raw ma- 
terials, yet our farmers are suffering 
from an inability to dispose of their pro- 
duction at cost and our factories are in 
a measure stilled. On the other hand 
Europe is slowly recovering from war, 
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struggling up from political, social, eco- 
nomic chaos, with their populations meas- 
urably underfed, with their factories em- 
ployed but a minor portion of the time. 
The 400,000,000 of in Europe 
gradually are sinking into a lower stand- 
con- 
“The world 


people 


ard of living than we had ever 


templated in our generation. 
from 


is not overproduction,” 


under- 


suffering 


he said, “it is suffering from 
consumption.” 

Hoover declared that government loans 
to Europe that 


charity measures are not practical. The 


cannot continue and 
only way to meet this emergency there- 
fore is to build up the normal processes 
of business. He said in brief: 


“We have to face this mass of 
economic ills with the knowledge that 
we are today in a vicious circle, and 


inability and lack of organization to ex- 
tend credits with which to dispose of 
our surplus, and that unless we can 
break that circle we can find no remedy 
but a continuously lowering standard of 
living in Europe that will vet pull our 
standard down to the European level. 

“Not only is this a question of the 
establishment of credit abroad, but it 
is a question of the character of credit 
that we _ establish. Nothing is more 
dangerous to the whole economic situa- 
tion of the world than that we should 
continue to establish short term credits. 
The only solution is that we shall se- 
cure long term investments ‘n_ repro- 
ductive enterprises abroad.” 


Standard Parts Financing 
Plan Has Failed 


Owing to the financing difficulties, 


the reorganization plan attempted by 
creditors of the Standard Parts Co., 
Cleveland, has been abandoned. Accord- 


ing to a statement issued by the com- 
mittee many stockholders were unable to 
take their portion of the new stock and 
because of this sufficient funds were not 
raised to lift the receivership. ‘The re- 
port of the committee which had the 
reorganization plan in charge is as fol- 
lows: 

“On Oct. 26 your committee advised 
you that the committees representing 
the preferred and common stockholders 
of the Standard Parts Co., had agreed 


upon a plan whereby reorganization of 
the company would be effected through 
the sale of new issues of preferred 
stock in the amount of approximately 
$6,000,000, arrangements to be made 
with certain banks for lines of credit of 
$4,000,000. 

“At that time your committee _be- 
lieved that the stockholders would be 


able to take the new issues of preferred 
stock, that the plan for reorganization 
could be completed and the receivership 
lifted. 

“Owing to the financial depression 
and the difficulty of securing money, 
many of the stockholders were unable 
to take the pro rata share of stock 
which it was contemplated they should 
take of the new issues, and the re- 
organization committee has been unable 
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to secure sufficient subscriptions or to 
complete the plans for the reorganiza- 


tion which are necessary to lift the 
receivership. 
“RF . /- ‘ } ‘ - ++ " th 
or the above reasons it i1s_ the 
opinion of your committee that the 
company should continue under the re- 


ceivership under closer co-operation 
with your committee. 

“From time to 
will report the progress made by the 
receivership, and if times become more 
propitious and a new plan for reorgani- 


time this committee 


zation is submitted by the reorganiza- 
tion committee, this committee will con- 
sider the same and advise you concern- 


ing it. 


Takes Over Com pany 


The Steel Products Co., 
L.td.., Ont., 


porated to purchase and take over the 


Dominion 


3rantford, has been incor- 


plant and business of the Dominion 
Steel Products Co., Ltd., which will be 
operated as a going concern, with $3,- 


000,000 capital 
George D 


stock, by Willoughby S. 
Heyd, Joseph H. 


provisional di- 


Brewster, 
Kellett 


rectors. 


and others as 


Brokerage Firm Fails 


The suspension of E. E. Smith & Co., 
Boston house with member- 
ship in the New York Stock exchange, 
was a direct result of the closing of the 
Century Steel Co. plant at Fulton, N. Y., 
some months ago. Assets of the broker- 
age firm: were given at $670,126 and li- 

$846,694. In a statement 
the company it is said that 
the loyalty of the firm to its customers 
caused its embarrassment. The sum of 
$643,731 the Century 
Steel Co. in the belief that when business 
conditions improved earnings would re- 
store to their stockholders their  in- 
Many of the steel company’s 
stockholders the 
brokerage firm. 


brokerage 


abilities as 
issued by 


was loaned to 


vestment. 


were customers of 


Merge Supply Plants 


Formerly owned by the Union Oil 
Co. of California, the Union Tool Co 
has been acquired by the National Sup 
ply Co., Toledo, O. By the 
action two large manufacturers of oil 
well supplies have merged their inter- 


trans- 


ests. Operations of the two plants will 
be coatinucd separately. The Union Tool 
Co. has three plants, one in Los An- 


geles, West Chicago and Carnegie, Pa 


Kentucky Mill Bankru pt 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by the Kentucky Iron 
& Steel Co., Louisville, Ky., manufac- 
turer of iron and steel bars. Assets of 
the company, although in excess of 
liabilities, are said to be tied up in such 
a manner as to be unavailable to cred- 
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itors except through liquidation. As- 
sets are $388,615 and liabilities are 
$281,549 The company’s real estate 


is listed at $159,000, machinery at $169,- 
000, the 
$60,000 
May, 


manufacturing business is 
Che company 


1920, and took over 


and 
valued at was 


organized in 


the plant formerly owned and operated 
by the Louisville Steel & Iron Co., 
Inc. R. Wilbur Tiejen is the presi- 
dent 





Financial Crop Ends 











HE Seovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 

i Conn., brass products, has petitioned 

the Connecticut general assembely 

‘<r permission to increase its capital stock 

from $5,000,000 to $25,000,000; the Yale 

& Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., 

hardware, for a similar increase, and 

the Jewell Belting Co., Hartford, from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000 


» * . 


The Woods Hardware Specialties 
Corp., Turners Falls, Mass., has made 
an assignment for the benefit of its 
creditors to Albert E. Taylor and Isaac 
T. McGregor. 


* * » 


Daniel H. Morrissey has been ap- 
pointed by the superior court receiver 
for the Providence Auto Tool Co., Inc., 
Providence, R. I. Creditors have been 
enjoined from bringing suits against 
the corporation. 


* * * 


William Clark Taylor, Washington, 
has been appointed receiver for the 
American Telegraphone Co., Springfield, 
Mass., with authority to continue the 
business. Manufacture of telegraphones, 
which has been at a standstill for many 
months, will be resumed immediately, 


* + » 


Directors of Parish & Bingham Corp., 


Cleveland, have passed the quarterly 
dividend. Directors announced that up 
to December business was satisfactory, 
but that conservation of cash was 


deemed advisable pending developments 
in the automobile industry. 
* > > 
Walter P. Andrews, of Atlanta, has 
been named receiver for the Superior 
Motor Truck Co., Atlanta, following a 
petition filed by the Beaver Mfg. Co., 


and instituted by Hubbard Brothers 
and the Shearer Machine Co., both of 
Atlanta, and the L. C. Chase Co., of 
Boston. The petition alleged that the 
company owed large sums and was 
insolvent 

* > 7 


Creditors of the Walden-Worcester, 
Inc., Worcester, Mass., maker of 
wrenches, have been given until March 
15 to file their claims against the cor- 
poration, which is in the hands of 
three receivers. A petiton of the re- 
ceivers to compromise a claim of the 
Standard Parts Co., Cleveland, for 
$2201.55 which it owes the corporation, 
has been allowed by the Superior 
court. 
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nemployed Number 3,473,466 


Firet Survey Made by United States Employment Service Completed, Showing Pres- 
ent Conditions in Comparison with Those in Jan. 1920—Greatest Reduction 
in Textiles, Second in Metal Products — Michigan Leads States 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—Ap- 
W proximately 3,473;466 persons 
are out of work in the Unit- 

ed States, the first unemployment sur- 
vey by the United States employment 
service, covering the period Dec. 15 
to Jan. 15, reveals. This figure is the 
result of detailed investigation in 35 
states and the District of Columbia, 
and estimates from 13 states which are 


unimportant industrially. The survey, 
in brief, reveals this condition: 
Number employed in January, 1920, in 35 
states and District of Columbia........ 9,402,000 
Number employed in January, 1921........ 6,070,648 
Reduction in employment................ 3,331,352 
Estimated unemployment in Mississippi, not 
Me cusul wu ce ebadebescgece 5,000 
Estimated Alabama, not included above..... 40,000 
Estimated unemployment in 41 leading indus- 
trial centers in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louis- 
jana, Texas, Montana, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada and Kansas... ... 67,114 
3,473,466 


Grand total 


The largest reduction in employment 
comparing January this year with Jan- 
uary last year is found in Michigan, 
the loss being 82 per cent. Ohio and 
Indiana follow with a 50 per cent re- 
duction, Illinois with 44 per cent, 
Connecticut with 43 per cent, Massa- 
chusetts with 38 per cent and New 
York with 28 per cent. Taking indus- 
try by groups, the greatest reduction 
in employment is found in the group 


entitled “textiles and products, cloth- 
ing, hosiery and underwear”, where 
the drop is 35% per cent. In the 


group entitled “metals and products, 
machinery, electric goods and found- 
ry products”, the decline is given a3 


30% per cent. 
Basically, the survey is founded on 
reports from 182 leading industrial 


cities in the nine districts into which 
the United States has been divided. 
The survey reveals that in January, 
1920, plants in these 182 cities falling 
within the classification, “metals and 
products, machinery, electric goods and 
foundry products,” were employing 2,- 
870,956 persons. In January, 1921, 
these same plants were employing 
only 1,997,862 persons. Thus the rate 
of employment in January this year 
was 69.5 per cent that of January, 
1920. New York state plants falling 
within this classification were employ- 
ing in this January 80.8 per cent of 
the number last January, Ohio 54.9 
per cent, l/inois 61.9 per cent and 
Pennsylvania 85.3 per cent. In these 
same 182 cities, plants making automo- 
biles and accessories were employing 


240,413 persons in January, 1921, 
against 780,340 in January, 1920, mak- 
ing the percentage only 30.8. By cities 
the number of unemployed in the first 
half of January is reported to be: 


New York, 234,243; Detroit, 160,000; 
Chicago, 86,000; Cleveland, 81,000; 
Philadelphia, 70,000; Boston, 25,000; 
Bridgeport; Conn., 21,000; Buffalo, 35,- 
000; Pittsburgh, 12,500; Johnstown, 
Pa., 3000; South Bethlehem, Pa., 5500; 
Schenectady, N. Y., 7000; Cincinnati, 
24,000; Toledo, 28,625; Akron, 20,000; 
Youngstown, 8916; East Chicago, Ind., 
26,000; Flint, Mich., 9000; Indianap- 
olis, 21,500; Milwaukee, 24,300; Can- 
ton, O., 10,335; Dayton, O., 16,750; 
Columbus, O., 13,333; Lorain, O., 6154; 
Minneapolis, 18,662; St. Paul, 11,000; 
St. Louis, 49,350; East St. Louis, III, 
6000: Kansas City, 20,640; Baltimore, 
39,565: Washington, 8613: Atlanta, 
7400; Birmingham, Ala., 6000; Denver, 
10,500; Seattle, 7000; San Francisco, 
13,000; Los Angeles, 7000: Worcester, 
Mass., 10,000; Providence, R. I., 17,- 
000; New Britain, Conn., 2000: New 
Haven, Conn., 10,000; Rochester, N. 
Y., 18,000: McKeesport, Pa., 2500, and 
New Castle, Pa., 4000. 


Among the voluminous comment ac- 
companying the survey, which is to be 
made every two weeks at least until 
April, is the following: 

Machine shops and railroads in 


Maine have laid off many men. 
Metal trades industry in New Hamp- 


shire is generally good. 
Metal trades in Vermont are repor: 
very good in some locai. 


but generally slow, and prospects for 
the future are not very bright. 

The general metals and metal _prod- 
ucts industry in Massachusetts is de- 
scribed as “bad” with some plants en- 
tirely closed down. 

The metal trades industry in Rhode 
Island is reported as gradually reduc- 
ing forces 
_ While the unemployment in Detroit 
is in excess of the extreme conditions 
that prevailed in 1914, no such critical 
condition as existed then appears im- 
minent today. The workers seem to 
have sufficient cash to tide them over 
the present period. 


A comparison of population and un- 
employment in January in the various 
districts follows: 


1920 Estimated 
population unemployed 
New . Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 3,325,355 250,156 
Middle Atlantic: New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania... .. 11,727,605 577,743 
East north central: Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin 7,652,493 594,393 
West north central: Minnesota, 
Towa, Kansas, Nebraska and 
06 Gaile at teneuec esd 2,325,726 136,197 
South Atlantic: Delaware, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, South Carolina - 
DED. d50c6 heasistene 1,812,767 80,867 


East south central: 


GE cccccccsccccosesvee 1,137,772 44,385 
West south central: Arkansas, 

Louisiana, Texas and Oklahoma 1,345,424 31,600 
Mountain: Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 

ming, Colorado, New Mexico, 

Arizona, Utah, Nevada....... 755,163 23,714 
Pacific: Wash'ngton, O-egon, Cali- 

FED cieweedcudecicecosce 2,482,648 63,700 

A survey by the bureau of labor 
statistics, of the department of labor, 
reveals among other things that 98 
iron and steel plants in December 
were employing 132,616 persons, while 
in November these identical plants 
were employing 145,565. The percen- 


tage of decrease in December was 8.9. 
The payroll of these 97 plants totaled 
$9,879,643 in December and $11,274,346 
making the December 
Or even great- 


in November, 
recession 12.4 per cent, 
er than the decrease in personnel. In 
a comparison of December; 1920, with 
December, 1919, 98 plants are used, al- 
a half-month period. These 98 
plants were employing 132,390 in De- 
1920, 128,041 in De- 
year ago. The percentage 
of gain for December, 1920, was 3.4. 
The December, 1920, payroll was $9,- 
850,831, and that in December, 1919, 
was $8,643,903, making the December 
1920, cent. 


so for 


cember against 


cember a 


increase 14 
Strikes, First Nine Months 
of 1920, 2826 


Washington, Jan. 25.—Strikes in the 
United States in July, August and Sep- 
tember numbered 886 and lockouts 29, 
making the total of labor disturbances 


per 


for the quarter 915. For the first 
nine months of 1920 the number of 
strikes was 2826. In the first nine 


months of 1919 strikes numbered 2687 
and lockouts 100. 

Of the 915 strikes and lockouts in 
the third quarter, New York state had 
163, Illinois 83, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania each 78, Ohio 59 and 
New Jersey 52. Eighteen lockouts and 
€44 strikes occurred east of the Miss- 
issippi and north of the Ohio and Po- 
tomac rivers, 177 strikes and cight 
lockouts occurred west of the Mississ- 
ippi, and 65 strikes and three lockouts 
east of the Mississippi and south of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers. 

The greatest number of disturbances 
of the quarter was in the metal trades, 
with 149. The building trades was a 
close second with 132. Iron, steel and 
tin workers are credited with 13 
strikes and no _ lockouts. 
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Cut Prices 


On Farm Implements—Receiver Named 
for Pressed Metal Co. 


Indianapolis, Jan. 25.—A bill has 
been introduced in the general assem- 
bly of Indiana to permit the state 


highway commission to use its discre- 
tion in preparing plans and specifica- 
tions for either steel or concrete con- 
struction of bridges of more than 24- 
foot span. The present law requires 
preparations of plans for both types of 
bridges. 

The Kokomo Trust Co., Kokomo, 
Ind., has been appointed receiver for 
the Liberty Pressed Metal Co. of that 
city, as a result of a petition filed by 
the Armstrong Landon Co., a cred- 
itor. While none of the creditors have 
suffered loss, the receivership was 
asked to prevent what was thought 
to be imminent bankruptcy. The com- 
pany’s liabilities and assets are esti- 
mated at $200,000 each. The Liberty 
Pressed Metal Co. was formerly the 
Conron McNeal Co., which was taken 
over when it became involved in finan- 
cial difficulties. 

Harry C. Sheridan, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, has announced that he will issue 
an order of solvency soon for the Re- 
vere Motor Car Corp., Logansport, and 
will not appoint a trustee as petitioned 
for by creditors of the corporation. 
It is alleged the liabilities of the cor- 
poration exceeded the assets by at least 
$150,000. Officers of the corporation 
said the company is being refinanced to 
give an additional cash capital of 
$250,000. 

Under the report of a representative 
of the reorganized directors of the 
Van Briggle Motor Device Co., In- 
dianapolis, that the directors were un- 
able to raise sufficient funds to con- 
tinue the operation of the plant, Judge 
Harry O. Chamberlin, of the circuit 
court, has issued an order which per- 
mits of the sale of the plant by the 
receiver. The plant was one of the 
largest manufacturers of automobile 
accessories and specialties in this sec- 
tion of the country. 

Prices of farm implements at both 
the plants of the Oliver Chilled Plow 
Co., South Bend, Ind., and the Blount 
Plow Works, Evansville and Vin- 
cennes, Ind., were cut radically last 
week, according to announcement made 
by jobbing houses in Indianapolis. The 
South Bend factory’s reduction amount- 
ed to from 8 to 20 per cent, while 
the other company’s reduction aver- 
aged 20 per cent. 

The Vulcan Iron & Steel Co., a new 
company, has been organized at Muncie. 
Eventually the company plansa plant 
of its own for the manufacture of its 
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products. It has a capital stock of 
$300,000 and the directors are E. M. 
Hetherford, Richard W. Slack and Jo- 
seph A. Mouch. 

Dr. C. Arthur Brown, chief engineer 
of the American Steel & Wire Co., in 
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an address to the engineering class at 
Valparaiso university, Valparaiso, Ind., 
Jan. 19, told of his perfection of a new 
process of applying chlorine for the 
purification of city water supplies. In- 
terest was manifested by the students. 








Obituaries 








IR Frank Baillie, a prominent finan- 

cier of Toronto, connected with many 
important industrial enterprises, died 
recently after an illness of several 
wecks. He was 46 years old. In 1910 
he organized the Burlington Steel Co. 
of Hamilton, and in 1912 the Dominion 


Steel Foundry of Hamilton. Shortly 
after the beginning of the war he 
formed the Canadian Cartridge Co. 


oi Hamilton, of which he was president, 
to maufacture cartridges for the Brit- 
ish government, and in 1916 turned 
over to the government the profits of 
thc enterprise amounting to $758,000. In 
the same year he organized and be- 
came president of Canadian Aeroplanes, 


Ltd. manufacturing airplanes for 
war purposes. 
Daniel Colestock, who was one of 


the promoters of the Joy Radiator Co., 
which was absorbed several years ago 
by the American Radiator Co., died Jan. 


18 at his home in Titusville, Pa. Mr. 
Colestock retired from business some 
time ago. 

QO. S. Presbrey died recently in 


Burlington, Vt., at the age of 72. He 
was at one time sole owner of the 
Cheever Iron Ore Co., Port Henry, 
N. Y. In 1909 he retired and sold the 
mines to Witherbee, Sherman & Co., 
Inc., and the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 


J. Wendell Cole, Columbus, O., rep- 
resentative of the Detroit Star Grind- 
ing Wheel Co., Detroit, and William 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, ma- 
chine tools, died last week at his home 
in Columbus. He was 78 years old, 
had been a resident of Columbus 40 
years and was a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and the Columbus Engineers’ club. 


W. F. Warden, president of the Burt 
Mfg. Co., Akron, O., manufacturers of 
oil filters and oiling systems, died of 
acute heart trouble at Deland, Fila., 
Jan. 19. Starting practically with the 
formation of the Burt company, Mr. 
Warden has been its president for the 
past 30 years. In recent years he has 
been less active.in the management of 


the business. For a long time it had 
been his custom to spend the winter 
months in Florida. 


Charles K. Reppert, aged 7%, who re 
tired from the American Stee! Hoop Ce. 
in 1902, died at his home in Crafton, 
Pa., recently, He was born in Pitts- 
burgh and was graduated from the 
Western University of Pennsylvania and 
later attended Marietta college. He 
served in the Union army during the 
Civil war, after which he entered the 
employ of the Peoples National bank. 
Later he twas connected with J. Painter 
& Sons Co. After serving as treasurer 
of that company for 25 years, he be- 
came connected with the American 
Steel Hoop Co. 


Edward T. McHugh, founder of the 
McHugh Foundry Co. Holyoke, 
Mass., and one of the best known 
foundry men in the Connecticut val- 
‘ey, died in the Holyoke City hospital, 
recently, aged 76 years. He retired 
from active work several months ago 
as head of the McHugh Foundry Co. 
because of failing health Mr. McHugh 
had been a foundryman for 60 years, 
40 of which were in Holyoke. For 13 
years he was manager of the foundry 
department of the Deane Steam Pump 
Co. of that city. He started the Mc- 
Hugh Foundry Co. in 1914, selling out 
when he retired. 


John J. Main, of Toronto, inventor 
of the Heine boiler and a, prominent 
figure in connection with foundry work, 
died recently, aged 70 years. He was 


a native of the Island of Jersey and 
came to Canada when young, working 
at his trade as a boiler maker. His 


invention of the Heine boiler gave him 
his opportunity for advancement and he 
became connected with the Polson Iron 
Works, rising to the position of vice 
president and general manager, from 
which he retired a few years ago. Dur- 
ing the war he served on the Imperial 
munitions board and turned over to the 
government free of charge his patents on 
boiler feed with crude oil. Mr. Main 
was president of the Canadian Inciner- 
ator Co. and a director of the Dominion 
Radiator Co. 































































Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 





tor Co., of Madison, Wis., to en- 

able it to equip a machine shop 
and assembling floor for quantity pro- 
duction of a farm and general pur- 
pose haulage machine, has been put 
under way. Citizens of Madison are 
being asked to subscribe for $50,000 
of capital to equal an investment of 
$50,000 made by a group of local 
business men. The Ellwood company 
has maintained a smal] experimental 
and development shop at Madison for 
three years. The ninth model has 
been under extreme tests in the field 
since Oct. 1. The present shop will 
be enlarged at once and inquiry is 
being made for new as well as used 
tools. The Ellwood company’s officers 
are: President, W. S. Heddles; vice- 
president and chief engineer, C. D. 
Ellwood; secretary and treasurer, H. 
A. Burd. 


Fite co. of of the Ellwood Trac- 


7- * * 


HE Titan Truck Co. 1 Twenty- 

fifth street, Milwaukee, manufacturer 
of motor trucks, has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $150,- 
000. It recently completed a plant 
extension program. Joseph C. Mill- 
mann is president and general man- 


ager. 
* « * 


ADVICES have been received from 

the Power Plant Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, to the effect it has been award- 
ed a contract by the Board of Public 
Affairs, Berea, O., for a 2,000,000 gal- 
lon compound condensing pumping 
engine, manufactured by the John H. 
McGowan Co., Cincinnati. 


a * * 


N ORDER to provide greater facili- 
ties to handle its increased volume 

of business, the Cowles Shipyard Co. 
Buffalo, recently increased its capital 
stock. At the present time it does 
not plan to enlarge its plant and is 
not in the market for any machinery 
or equipment. Bejamin L. Cowles is 


president. 
* . + 


E. BERLINER and S. F. McE!- 
roy, formerly affiliated with the 
Michigan Smelting & Refining Co. 
have organized the firm of Berliner- 
McElroy & Co., which will engage in 
the merchandizing of nonferrous met- 


als and compositions. An office has 
been established at 1111 Superior via- 
duct, Cleveland. 


SB 
ECENT incorporation of the De- 
troit Willys Light Co., Detroit, 


was effected by men connected with 
the Electric Auto Lite Corp., Willys 
Light Division, Toledo, O., for which 
the company will act as a distributor. 
It does not plan to erect a plant. R. 
V. Judson is general manager and HU. 


M. Karr, sales manager. 
+ * ” 
HE business of the Automotive 


Specialty Corp., 311 West Fifty- 
ninth street, New York, has been tak- 
en by a new organization of the same 
name. The new organization will con- 
tinue the manufacture of ignition par‘s, 
motor and gencrator brushes and oth- 
er specialties, and for the present will 
occupy the plant of the old company. 


* o- @ 


EMBERS of the Chas. Jurack Pat- 

tern Works, 199 Oregon street, 
Milwaukee, have organized a new cor- 
poration to engage in the manufacture 
of dies, die castings and similar articles. 
The new concern is known as the 
Standard Die Cutting Co., and thas a 
capital of $100,000. The incorporators 
are Charles Jurack Sr., Charles G. 
Jurack and William R. Jurack. 

x « 7 

for a 
terri- 


OR the purpose of caring 

large business done in the 
tory of which Chicago is the natural 
distributing point, the Stockham Pipe 
& Fittings Co.. of Birmingham. Ala., 
has incorporated in the state of IIli- 
nois, the stock of the Illinois corpora- 
tion being $507,350. The company’s 
Chicago warehouse will serve the five 
surrounding states. 


* ” * 
FFICIALS and district representa- 
tives ot the American Foundry 


Equipment Co., executive offices at 366 
Madison avenue, New York, and plant 
at Chicago, convened in. the latter city, 
recently. Sales and _ service policies 
came in for principal consideration. 
The first day was devoted to a gen- 
eral inspection and conference at the 
plant, with a dinner in the evening, 
at the Old Colony club, where the 
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remaining sessions of the conference 
were held. The company has ampli- 
fied its linc, its products now includ- 
ing sand cutting machinery, sand blast 
equipment, dust arresters, core ma- 
chines, charging trucks, jolting tables, 
molding machines, flasks, and pattern 
mounting equipment. 


* - * 


OR the purpose of financing the 
expansion of its business, the Rudy 
Furnace Co., Dowagiac, Mich., recent- 


ly increased its capital stock to $650,- 


000. These expansion plans to a 
large extent still are indefinite, ani 
consequently the company at present 
is not in the market for additions| 
machinery and apparatus, according ‘to 
advices from A. F. Frazee, secretary. 
* . * 
HE New England Structural Co., 


steel fabricators and engineers, have 
opened a new department to be known 


as an industrial engineering © depart- 
ment. This department will cover 
preparation of plants, supervise con- 


struction of industrial plants, examine 
and 
and advise on the installation of cranes, 


report on engineering problems, 


monorails and other devices. 


* * + 
PPROXIMATELY $20,000 of new 
machinery and equipment will 


be purchased by the Star Machine & 
Tool Co., 126 Calhoun street, Jack- 
son, Mich., as soon as conditions per- 
mit, according to advices from the 
company through Gustave Meert, maia- 
ager. The company recently increased 
its capital stock from $15,000 to $20,- 


000 and is planning to erect a new 
shop building. 
+ = 
F hedoenanawtnraa pumps operated by 
compressed air, for farms, coun- 


try homes, schools and places where 
city water systems do not reach, will 
be manufactured and sold by the 
Cataract Pump Co., Chicago, which 
was recently incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $30,000. The company 
has a plant at 5648 Harper avenue, 
Chicago, and has purchased all neces- 
sary equipment for its present re- 
quirements. Officers of the company 
are: President, J. B. Loewenstein; vice 
president, L. N. Klein and secretary, 
J. M. Swanstrom. 
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ESUMPTION of the manufacture 
of castaluminum plates and bionze 


gear blanks, has_ been effected 
by the Ann Arbor Metal Products 
Corp., Ann Arbor, Mich., which ce- 
cently was completely reorganized. 
James H. Collins, formerly manager 
of the Elwell Trolley Supply Co., Ann 
Arbor, has been made trustee and 
manager of the company, John Chap 
in, is superintendent and Roy Court, 
George Maulbetsch, Carl Hickesson 


and Frank A. Stevens, are other exe- 
cutives of the organization. The com- 
to a great extent is to be 
co-operative plan with the 

At present it is occupying the 
leased premises of the Elwell Trolley 
Supply Co., and will to do 
so until a suitable site can be obtained. 


pany, run 
on a 


ployes. 


em 


continue 


The company has started work on a 
number of large orders which have 
accumulated during the past few 
weeks. 
* * * 
ENERAL business in iron and 


steel, scrap metals, etc., will be en- 
gaged in by the Claster Iron & Metal 
Co., Lock Haven, re- 
cently incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000. The organization is the 
to Ellis Claster & Co. It 
has advised that it does not plan to 
erect a plant or make any other -im- 
other 
purchase of a 


Pa., which was 


successor 


than it is consid- 
locomotive 


provements, 

ering the 

crane. 
a. 2 


ECENTLY incorporated, the C. 
M. Schwartz Boiler Co., Bay 
City, Mich., is now in a position to 
handle all kinds of steel plate and 
structural work, etc. The company 
has complete new equipment. Offi- 
cers are: President and general man- 
ager, C. M. Schwartz; vice president 
and manager, Harry A. Lafond; vice 
president and general superintendent, 
Henry Flajole and secretary and trea- 
surer, Joseph P. Wenzel. 


* * * 


M. BITTERMAN, for the past four 

years sales manager for the Potts 
Mfg. Co., has severed his connection 
with that company, and has opened of- 
fices in Mechanicsburg, Pa., for the 
continuance of a similar line of busi- 
ness, that is, the manufacture of fire 
escapes, iron cellar doors, wrought 


and light 


will be 


ornamental] iron 
work. The firm 
the Mechanicsburg 


iron fence, 
structural 
known as 
Works Co. 


lron 


* * a 


DVICES have been received from 
the Meehan Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, to the effect it is erecting a fac 


tory building at Jackson, Wis. It 
will be 40 x 120 feet, with concrete 
walls, steel structure, and sash and 


composition roof. It will be equipped 
with modern equipment 
turing acetylene generators 
lighting and cooking plants. 
pany has a large number of 


its books. 


for manufac 


for farm 
The com- 
orders on 


> - * 


Milwaukee, 
per- 


Cruck Co., 
incorporated, 


HE 

recently 
fected its 
tion of the following 
dent, William N. 
A. W. Bues; 
David F. Armitage; 
Pfeffer and Frank 
porary offices are at 
Mr. John 
years foreman of 
the Harley-Davidson 
waukee. 


John 
has 
the 
officers: 


organization by elec- 
Presi- 
John; vice president, 
secretary and 
directors, E. C. 
Armitage. Tem- 
580 Forty-ninth 
been for 


treasurer, 


has some 
the 


Motor Co., 


street. 
toolroom ol 


Mil 


* > + 


lubricating plant, 


the 


RECTION of a 

60 x 140 feet, 
a 40-ton refrigerating machinery, 
48 filter the purchase of 
20,000 barrels of steel tank storage 
and the construction of a 30-mile pipe 
line as well as the adding of five more 


installation of 
two 


presses, 


stills to its present capacity and ad- 
ditional boilers, planned the 
present year, by the Lawton Star Re- 


are for 


fining Co., Lawton, Okla., according 
to advices from G. S. Haeman, man- 
ager. 
: eo... = 
RGANIZATION of the Arrow 


Pump Co., with executive and sales 


offices at 318 Park building, 1438 
Washington boulevard, Detroit, has 
been effected. The organization is 


made up of F. M. Cobb, R. G. Con- 
ley, H. E. Henry, W. B. Sparks and 
R. B. Huyett. Mr. Cobb was formerly 
president and general 
the Fulflo Pump Co., while Mr. Sparks, 
Mr. Huyett and Mr. Henry were con- 


nected in executive capacities with the 


v 
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manager of 


The 
full 
pumps and will include centrifugal wa- 


same organization. new company 


will manufacture a line of small 


ter circulating pumps for pleasure 


trucks engines, ma- 


chine tools and grinding machines and 


cars, and tractor 


single, double and triple centrifugal 
pumps for sump and bilge, and gen- 
eral pumoing purposes. These pumps 
will be supplied for both belt and mo- 


tor drive. 
~ > > 


O PROMOTE 
motor specialties as well as to 
the 


accessories 


and manufacture 
new 
commission house for 
distribution of automobile 
to dealers, the Motor Appliance Co., 
406 Washington street, Newark, N. J., 
As yet the 
company. is not chartered but plans *o 
file later in 
the year It a new 
plant. Officers of the company are, 
president, Joseph C. Seckula and sec 


retary and treasurer, Joseph P. Strank 


operate a 


recently was organized 


articles of incorporation 


does not plan 


* > . 
UTOMOBILE locks will be man- 
ufactured by the Super Valve 


Co., Springfield, O., which was recent- 
ly incorporated with a capital stock of 
$70,000. In addition the company plans 
other manu- 
facture from time to time. It does not 
contracted for 
Officers of the company 
are: President and general manager, 
W. E. Marshall; treasurer, William 
A. Gillen; secretary, H. M. Snodgrass; 
production Ken- 
nedy and sales manager, A. E. Priest. 


to add lines of accessory 


plan a plant as it has 
all its work. 


superintendent, J. F. 


> > * 


OR the purpose of providing ad- 

ditional working capital and also to 
cover the improvements and 
additions to its plant and equipment 
made during 1919 and 1920, the stock- 
holders of the U. S. Light & Heat 
Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y., at a 
recent meeting, authorized the increase 
in the company’s capital stock from 
$7,000,000 to $8,500,000. The com 
pany has advised that at present 
plant is fully equipped and no new 
equipment is required. The plant, af- 
ter being practically shut down for 
a period of two weeks, for the pur- 
pose of taking inventory, was reopened 
recently in both the electrical device 
and battery divisions. 


cost of 


its 
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Sales Confined to Single Tools 


Equipment Demand Is Not Large and Sales Are Few — Inquiries Are Increasing — 
Price Reductions Continue on Various Lines of Equipment — Crane Mar- 
ket Is Dull—Expect Prospective Purchasers To Close 


RDERS for machine tools and equipment con- 
O tinue few and far between in the various selling 
centers of the country. On the other hand, in- 
quiries continue to be on the increase and manufactur- 
ers and jobbers view these in the light of future busi- 
ness, although they do not expect them to result in 
any immediate sales. The railroads continue out of 
the market. So do the automotive companies and 
various other large tool buyers. Price reductions con- 
tinue to be made by manufacturers in all sections. In 
the New England district, where the price cutting 
started, manufacturers are now holding firm. In the 
East, price reductions continue, a manufacturer of 
lathes lowering his quotations 15 per cent, while an- 
other maker of similar equipment cut 12% per cent. 
In the Middle West, price readjustments continue, 
although not on as large a scale as has been expected 
by some buyers. Dealers do not look for a resumption 
of business for some time. 
No important sale is reported from any section. 
In the East possibly the largest list out is that of the 
Otis Elevator Co., New York, which involves 25 
miscellaneous machines for its Chicago plant. This 
inquiry has been indefinitely held in abeyance. In the 
New England district business continued dull during 
the week. Many dealers in this district do not expect 


a buying movement until prices are lowered consider- 
ably. 

In the Pittsburgh district inquiries and sales have 
been confined to single machines. Even sales of this 
kind have been limited. An inquiry worthy of note 
is that of a company at 112 Summit Lane, East Liver- 
pool, O., for an inclinable punch press, an electric 
grinder and a 6-bolt planing dynamo. A Pittsburgh 
interest is expected to come into the market soon 
for considerable equipment. In the Cleveland district 
sales continue at a minimum. Inquiries are increasing 
but they are for single machines and no large busi- 
ness is in sight. One manufacturer of shearing equip- 
ment has notified dealers to cut their quotations on 
this line of equipment approximately 10 per cent. 

Business in the Chicago district continues about the 
same as it has for the past few weeks. Some in- 
quiry is out. Further price reductions are appearing, 
a manufacturer of shapers cutting 15 to 20 per cent. 
Canadian business continues slack, although during the 
past week dealers have noticed a brighter outlook. 

Crane business continues of small proportions. In 
the East two projects expected to develop shortly are 
the inquiries for electric cranes, put out by a Niagara 
Falls company, and the Batavia Car Co., Batavia, N. Y. 
The Semet-Solvay Co. is said to have bought cranes. 


Machinery Prices in the East Continue Downward 


EW York, Jan. 25.—While the recent improvement 
N in inquiry in miackine tools is being maintained, 

there is little increase in buying. Unsettled con- 
ditions are largely responsible and in the opinion of leading 
tool dealers in this district, little trading will be done until 
the present readjustment has been completed. 

During the past week several additional manufacturers 
of machine tools made downward price revisions, including 
one large eastern maker of shapers who lowered prices 12% 
per cent. One manufacturer of lathes reduced quotations 15 
per cent and another 12% per cent. A middle western manu- 
facturer of punches and shears lowered prices 15 per cent, 
and a maker of pipe working machinery made concessions 
amounting to 20 and 10 per cent off list. 

Possibly the largest list to be placed in abeyance recently 
is that of the Otis Elevator Co., New York, involving about 
25 miscellaneous machines for its Chicago plant. Other in- 
quiries to come out of late have been small, comprising one 
and two machines. It is reported that the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Co., Philadelphia, has been a recent large buyer, but 
no confirmation at this time can be had. 

While electric overhead crane inquiry is small, there are 
two projects likely to develop shortly into actual business. 


One of these is at Niagara Falls, N. Y., for whicherane) 


specifications are being issued, and the other is at Batavia, 
N. Y., for the Batavia Car Co. This latter project has been 
pending for some time, but it is now understood work will 
go forward early next month. 

The Semet-Solvay Co., Syracuse, N. Y., is reported to 
have informally awarded a contract for two 14-yard grab 
bucket cranes for instaliation at the plant of the Cambria 
Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. These cranes were originally in- 
quired for by the Cambria company. The M. W. Kellogg Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., is expected to close on its list within 
the next few days, and the International Nickel Co., 43 
Exchange place, is also understood to be on the point of 
closing. Locomotive crane business is light. The Industrial 
Works, Bay City, Mich., took an order from the Southern 
Pacific railrad for a 40-ton crane, but aside from this no 
business has been reported. 


New Engiand Prices Unshaken 


OSTON, Jan. 25.—-Reductions in prices of machine tools 
expected by manufacturers’ representatives in this dis- 
trict still have failed to appear and except for the few cuts 
announced some weeks ago the New England price situation 
remains unchanged. Some dealers are of the opinion that 
a general buying movement is dependent upon further price 
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Tool Steel Tradition 


Enduring, accurate, and swift as the Indians who preceded 





them, are the traditional characteristic performances of the steels 


that do honor to the memories of the Red Man. 


The endurance of Mohawk Extra, the high speed steel 
par excellence, under the strain of speed is truly a worthy 
namesake of those tireless and silent Mohawk braves who, 
trusting to their speed, their endurance and their accuracy, struck 
hard and sure, and were a terror to those who would emulate 
them. Mohawk Extra is similar in name and 


characteristics. 


Mohawk Extra is the high speed steel that makes those 
big red-hot chips for long periods without regrinding. 


Whatever your tool steel requirements, you'll find 


a Ludlum Steel peculiarly adapted for the work. 


7 If you really want to reduce your costs, make an ally of the 


‘steel of enduring tradition. 


' Be sure you have your copy of our textbook. No charge. 


| Ludlum Steel Company 


General Offices and Works 


Watervliet is. we 


“Masters of the Industry” 
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reductions, while others seem to feel that lower quotations at 
this time would have litt!e effect in increasing demand. No 
orders of importance were placed during the week, although 
the continued appearance of used equipment in the market 
keeps up scattered sales in this line. Inquiry is strengthen- 
ing slightly from week to week, although much of it is not 
urgent and indicates the probable closing of sales in March 
rather than in January. One’ dealer reports inquiry during 
the week from five different Massachusetts companies ag- 
gregating over $8000 in tools. 

A Rhode Island maker of small tools is working over- 
time because of a recent rush: of orders. Another Rhode 
Island company, the General Fire Extinguisher Co., Auburn, 
has increased production and is reported in the market for 
new equipment. Connecticut machine tool builders for the 
most part continue to operate on greatly curtailed schedules 
and many plants still are idle. Crane inquiry has fallen off 
but powes plant equipment demand seems to have taken a 
turn for the better. A Lawrence mill bought a 250 horse- 
power boiler and several of electrical machinery to 
power plants were made. 


sales 


Lower Price Levels Sought 


HICAGO, Jan. 24.—That buyers of machine tools are 
waiting for lower >rices is recognized by dealers, 

who are making every effort to stimulate business. At 
present there is considerable tentative inquiry. Railroad 
purchasing agents have made it plain that they will be 
unable to buy until lower price levels are reached. That 
manufacturers realize their goods will not move at 
present prices is indicated in the action of Gould & Eber- 
hardt who have announced reductions on their line of 
shapers varying from 15 to 20 per cent. Another pro- 
ducer recently responded to an inquiry by reducing his 
price 15 per cent for that particular deal, although he 
has not made an announcement of a general reduction. 
Agricultural implement manufacturers find cancellations on 
the part of their agents come in so rapidly they are forced 
to curtail production and are not buying anything in the 
way of additional equipment. One line of tools which 
is moving readily is cylinder grinding machinery, the Pa- 
cific coast and western territory especially taking consider- 
able of this sort of equipment Industrial engineers, who 
naturally have first touch with new manufacturing ca- 
pacity find that additions, remodeling and new plants 
are beginning to come io the point of taking bids, as the 
general impression seems t» be that production will be 
well underway by midsummer and that additional facilities 
will be needed. 

An interesting sale, proposals on which are to be re- 
ceived until Feb. 8, has been started at Chicago by the 
Surplus Branch of the War department. This sale includes 
mew material located in the Chicago zone and includes drilling 
anachines, gasoline engines, grinders, motors, pumps, presses, 
<tc. The depot quartermaster’s office is at 1819 West Thirty- 
minth street, Chicago, to which all bids should be sent. Dur- 
jing the week the Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIL, announced a 
¥@ per cent reduction on standard foundry equipment effect- 
ive Feb. 1, following a 20 per cent reduction Jan. 1. 


Demand is for Single Tools 


ITTSBURGH, Jan. 25.—Single machine tool 

continue to be received by the trade in this district. The 
demand, however, is limited and sales are not large. A user 
located at 112 Summit Lane,, East Liverpool, O., has been en- 
deavoring to locate a used inclinable punch press, an electric 
grinder, a hardening furnace and a 6-bolt planing dynamo 
100 to 200 amperes. Stuckeman Bros., Inc., 1015 Union Bank 


inquiries 


building, Pittsburgh, soon will enter the market for equipment 
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to manufacture machinery, engines, etc. Another prospective 
purchaser in this territory is the Zang-Lescher Co., 5472 Penn 
avenue. It will manufacture automobile parts and equipment 
and has awarded the contract for a 1-story plant. 

Makers and sellers of foundry equipment note some im- 
provement over two weeks ago. The Herman Pneumatic 
Machine Co. has received several inquiries for molding ma- 
chines and a few new orders. The outlook is good in this con- 
nection since several large orders are promised as soon as 
the financial condition improves. The flask demand for re- 
placement purposes continues at a fair rate and the Sterling 
Wheelbarrow Co. is one of those which recently placed a 
sizable order. While the demand for foundry cranes is low 
at present, a few inquiries are coming out for ladles and 
similar equipment. The Windsor Foundry Corp., Windsor, 
Vt., wants a 5-ton crane with 35-foot span and a 72-inch 
cupola complete with positive pressure blower. 

Indicative of the present condition in the crane market 
it is authoritatively stated that approximately 60 per cent of 
the crane business on which sellers have figured since last 
October has been postponed. It is understood that none of 
this work has been abandoned entirely and this large number 
of deferred actions pressages a splendid year for the sellers 
of crane equipment, although the market at present is dull. 
The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati, O., which 
recently asked for prices on gantry cranes has postponed the 
awarding of the contract indefinitely. Revised bids are being 
obtained by the International Nickel Co., New York, for the 
Huntington, W. Va. project as of Jan. 26, the equipment in- 
cluding six or seven cranes, several rolling mills, furnaces, 
A. Garrison Foundry Co., Pitts- 
its crane requirements has caused 
Should the in- 


etc. Inclination of the 
burgh, not to close on 
sqme sellers to consider the matter closed. 
quiry be revised, new bids will be made. 


Canadian Cutlook Is Better 


ORONTO, Ont., Jan. 25.—The Canadian machinery and 
machine tool market has taken on a brighter tone during 
Some dealers state reports from oatlying 
In cities where 


the past » week. 
agencies indicate a better buying movement. 
the manufacturing is of a diversified nature, there is a good 
demand for machinery and tools, but automobile manufactur- 
ing centers are sending out less favorable reports. The 
Canadian automobile manufacturing industry has not opened 
up to any great extent, although some shops have made a 
start in a small way. 

Some tools are being disposed of in larger quantities. One 
dealer reports he had done more business in small tools dur- 
ing the past week than during the whole month of December. 
While buying of small tools is improving, orders still are 
small, though customers are more numerous. 

Canadian railroads have placed a _ certain 
equipment orders and more orders are expected soon. 
Maguire, Patterson & Palmer, Ltd. 343 Dorchester street, 
west, Montreal, Que. awarded the following contracts in 
connection with its new factory at Pembroke, Ont., the 
building costing $300,000 and equipmeent $200,000: Heating 
contract to Ballantyne & Co., Montreal; and boilers, to 
Watrous Engine Works, Brantford, Ont. E. B. Reed, 
manager of the Pembroke, Ont. plant, now is in the market 
for pulleys, belting, also machine shop equipment, tools, etc. 
John A. Wilson, Inspector of Dykes, Victoria, B. C., will 
receive bids until Feb. 7 for two centrifugal pumps. 

Included among those who are expected to increase the 
demand for equipment are: The Dyrob Steel Co., Orillia, 
Ont., which will erect a plant; the H. Mueller Mfg. Co., 
Sarnia, Ont., which planus an addition; the Chatham Steam 
Heating Co. Chatham, Ont., which plans a steam heating 
plant; the London Concrete Machinery Co., London, Ont., 


amount of 
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New Work @; 


SBE 50% CLOSING 
IN STREL INDUSTRY 


Steel Corporation Excepted 





The New York Times From Shut-Down Until 
is “tthe American busi- After Jan. 1. 
ness man’s newspaper.”’ WAGE REDUCTIONS SPREAD 





Its prestige as an author- 
ity on finance and indus- 
tryis world-wide. It has 
a circulation of more 
than 320,000. 


Announcement of wage reductions, 
which promise to spread, and the clos- 
ing of many plants for an indefinite 
\ period, mark a new and, advanced stage 
in the liquidation process in iron and 
) steel, according to — Iron Trade Re- 
view. It is estimated that fully per 
5 Cent. of the steel making and mill ca- 
} pacity of the country will be shut down 
unt some time after Jan. 1. 

} In discussing the situation this pub- 
Asn, dase says: 
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400 Newspapers Regularly Quote 


CLEVELAND 


The international reputation and the World-wide 
circulation of THE IRON TRADE REVIEW is the : 
result of year after year of unfailing Editorial 


accuracy and reliability. 
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which is building an addition; and the Corbet Foundry & 
Machine Co., 1064 First avenue, West Owen sount, Ont., which 
plans a foundry addition; W. R. Cuthbert & Co. 41 Duke 
street, Montreal, Que., whose foundry was damaged by fire, 
will erect a new plant and will be in the market for tools 
and machinery; the Canadian National railways, 411 Dor- 
chester street, Montreal, Que., will build a machine shop and 
boiler house at a cost of $25,000; the Mack Furnace Co., 
Chatham, Ont., has taken over the building formerly occupied 
by the American Well Works Co. and will remodel it and 
install machinery. 


Sales Are at a Minimum 


LEVELAND, Jan. 25.—Machine tool equipment sales 

continue at a minimum in this district. Orders closed 
during the past week have been confined to single tools and 
in the majority of instances inquiries rarely have exceeded 
this number, although they have been on the increase. Most 
machine tool manufacturers, are adhering to their old prices 
but during the past week one more maker has reduced. This 
reduction was on medium weight shearing equipment and was 
made by an Iowa manufacturer. The reduction approximates 
10 per cent and is in line with the reduction made by a 
northern Ohio manufacturer of similar equipment, several 
weeks ago. 

As a general rule demand is strongest for special ma- 
chinery and lathes. Dealers point out that this is due to the 
fact manufacturers are adapting such equipment to numerous 
occupations in an effort to reduce the cost of production by 
eliminating unnecessary labor. A representative of a large 


eastern tool maker, who has been visiting in this district, 
states that very little standard equipment is now being turned 
out by his company, practically the entire shop being turned 
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over to the production of special equipment. This he states 
is followed by a number of other large manufacturers. 

Although reports are current to the effect the automotive 
industry is about to become active, dealers and manufactur- 
ers in this district report they have received no inquiries or 
orders from this industry and do not look for any before the 
annual automobile shows have been held, one of which is now 
in progress in Cleveland. The railroads continue to hold 
off and little business is looked for from this quarter before 
spring. It is understood the Norfolk & Western railroad 
contemplates making large improvements to its system, in- 
cluding not only the installing of large coal handling equip- 
ment, but the purchase of machine tools, etc., to be installed at 
its various shops. 

Of interest to the trade in this district is the statement 
by the Monongahela & Ohio Dredging Co., Pittsburgh, which 
recently increased its capital stock, to the effect it plans to 
enlarge its plant and will purchase additional dredging ma- 
chinery, etc., as well as build a number of steel scows. The 
Federal Screw Works, Detroit, which is erecting a new plant 
building, will be in the market for considerable new equip- 
ment, although at. this time it has not definitely decided on 
just what will be purchased. An inquiry reaching this dis- 
trict from a distance is that of the Aykroyd Iron Works, 
Worcester, Mass., which is in the market for punches, angle 
shears, splitting shears, bulldozers, etc. 

Companies which recently purchased considerable equip- 
ment include the Buffalo Meter Co., Buffalo, and the Buckeye 
Gravel Co., Cincinnati, which purchased a gasoline engine, 
a steam shovel and considerable other machinery. 

The crane market continues dull in this district. Sales 
are unheard of and but few inquiries have been received. 
Little betterment is expected before spring. Foundry equip- 
ment makers report business fair. 





















Among New England Plants 


NOSTON—The Acme Fishing Tool Corp. has been 
incorporated by E. L. Clarke, V. M. Kempton and 
George C. Cutler Jr. 


BOSTON—The De Laxe Specialty Co. recently 
was incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, 
to manufacture automobile avressories, etc, Ly 
Cc. V. Nepper. 

BROCKTON, MASS.—The Edison Electric Illuminat- 
ing Co. is to increase its capital stock by $516,000, 
half of which will be used for plant extensions. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The (Crawfcrd Sewing Wa- 
chine Co. recently was incorporated with s capital 
stock of $50,000, by P. A. Crawford and others. 


EAST WALPOLE, MASS.—Bird & Son have award- 


ed a contract for a manufacturing building to cost 
about $120,000. 


$100,000, by William H. Cannon, A. G. Cannon, 
John E. Cannon and James P. Cannon, Clifton, 
Mass. 


NATICK, MASS.—C. W. Dean & Co. is planning 
a 2-story manufacturing building, 42 x 208 feet. 


QUINCY, MASS.—The Aetna Mfg. Co. recently 
was incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 ‘o 
make metal goods, by Carl Franzen, Boston; E. A. 
Carlson and Raymond F. Donovan. 


STOCKBRIDGE, MASS.—The American Dan Bot- 
tle Seal Corp. has been incorporated, to manufac- 
ture metal bottle seals, ete., by 8. I. Sterbach, Wal- 
ter L. Clark and George D. Cross. 


TAUNTON, MASS.—The Taunton Casting Co. recently 
was incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, by 
Joseph P. MeKenna, Wilbur E. Forbes and E. 


LYNN, MASS.—The Lynn Last Co., 519-521 Owren, Attleboro, Mass. 


street, has plans for the rebuilding of its 
LYNN, MASS.—The 7. J. Cannon Machine Co. 


bas been incorporated with « capital stock of with s capital stock of $600,000, by William H. Leland, 


8. Nikoloff, Putnam, Conn., and Albert J. Gifford, 


Shrewsbury, Mass. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—The E. M. Fay Electric Co., 
Inc., has been organized with a capital stock of 
$100,000, by E. M. Fay and others. 


MIDDLEBURY, VT.—The power plant of the 
Hortonia Power Co. recently was damaged by fire. 
The loss was estimated at $25,900. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I.—The Remi Auto Mixer Co. 
has been incorporated to make gasoline saving de- 
vices with a capital stock of $50,000, by Remi 
J. Berard, Arthur D. Archibald, James Labrie and 
Bertrand C. Drouin. ™ 


NEWINGTON, CONN.—The 
Equipment Co. plans a 2-story, 36 x 
plant building. 


American Machinery & 
40-foot 


i, CONN.—A 2-story factory, 36 x 40 
feet, will be erected by the American Machinery & 
Equipment Co. 
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Rolling Mill Jim Tells 
The Difference 


Say Fellas’: 

















D’you know the difference 
between need and want? 
Few mills need rolls; most 
of ’em want HUBBARD. 
There’s the difference. 














Big Mel foi — 
Hubbard Steel Foundry 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. | 








el inds of Tron and Steel Rolls and Steel Castinggy 
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North Atlantic States 





ALBANY, N. Y.—Ira Malcom and Vernon West- 
cott, PS Central avenue, plan a 1-story machine and 
repair works, 44 x 100 feet, to cost about $25,000. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The North Hudson Chemical 
Co. recently was incorporated with a capital stock 
of $250,000, by J. A. MecGruer, R. W. Lesser 
and S&S. P. Sweetzer. 

BATAVIA, N. Y.—The plant project of the Ba- 
tavia Car Co., which has been under consideration 
for some time, will in all likelihood go ahead some- 
time next month. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Randolph Ember, 209-11 King 
street, plans a foundry, 57 x 96 feet, to cost 
about $25,000. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Brooklyn Chemical & 
Instrument Co. recently was incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000, by A. Teichert, H. Hillicke 
and P. V. O'Neil, Woodhaven, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Simons & Sechmadeke Co., 
wood and metal patterns, recently was incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000, by G. 8. Simons, 
J. F. and H. R. Schmadeke, 497 Union street. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Vanicase Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to make. metal cases, with a 
capital stock of $10,000, by A. C. Brill, N. Mon- 
fort and J. E. Valentine, 77 Washington avenue. 

BUFFALO—William J. Terre plans to operate a 
welding works at 1248 Fillmore avenue. 

BUFFALO—The Strehlow Laundry Machinery Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000, by 0. Covell, H. A. and E. E. Strehlow. 

BUFFALO__The Pierce Products Corp. has been 

to make automobile accessories, etc., 
with a capital stock of $5000, by C. G. Erb, E. E. 
Kedah! and J.. N. Pierce. 

BUFFALO— The Delaney Forge & Iron Corp. 
has been incorporated with an active capital stock 
of $350,000, by R. T. Chamberlain, H. W. Con- 
marro and J. B. Jones, Batavia, N. Y. 

LONG ISLAND, N. Y.—The Grasselli 
Co., Cleveland, plans a plant building here. 

MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y.The Barton, Livings, 
Toward Corp., structural steel, recently was  incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000, by G. F. 
Barton, E. W. Livings and J, Toward. 

NEW YORK—The Consolidated Ship Building Co. 
has plans for a boiler house, one story, 34 x 34 
feet, to cost about $15,000. 

NEW YORK—The National Liquid Recording Corp, 
has been incorporated to manufacture machines for 
recording, ete., with $125,000 capital stock, by 
H. 8. Barnes, 115 Broadway, and others. 

NEW YORK—The Eastern States Sand & Gravel 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$500,000, by J. Constantine, B. D. Bugundji and B. 
Namburg, 107 Broad street. 

NEW YORK—The Acme Platinum Mfg. Co. re- 
cently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$90,000, by M. Toplitzky, M. Green and A. Scher, 
1013 Simpson street. 

NEW YORK—The Reimers Electric Appliance Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $60,000, 
by D. Koppen, W. K. Tavender and A. E. Reimers, 
513 West Fiftieth street. 

NEW YORK.—The Young & Franklin Tool Works 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000, by D. J. Young, K. and P. G. Franklin, 
Liverpool, N. Y. 

NEW YORK—The Perfect Valve Grinder Corp. re- 
cently was incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. 
by €. J. C. Schade, M. C. Swartz and J. Baskin, 605 
West 178th street. 

NEW YORK—The Sanibilt Specialties recently was 


Chemical 





—— 
specialt'es. by H. Kleiman, J. Julius and D. Borton, 
199 Penn street. 


NEW YORK.—0O. Voigt Primer & Spark Plug 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000, by H. Weiner, J. G. and 0. Voigt, 402 
West Fifty-eighth street 


NEW YORK—The L. E. Waterman Co. 191 
Broadway, has purchased the 5-story plant of the 
General Phonograph Co., at Newark, N. J., for the 
establishment of a new works. 


NEW YORK—The Progressive Die Cutting Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, 
by J. and J. Ciofalo and J. Casazza, 123 MecDou- 


gal street. 
NEW YORK—The Gould Contracting (Co., struc 
tural steel and ornamental work, has been incor 


porated with a capital stock of $15,000, by H. A 
St. George, W. M. G. Watson and E. 8. Oldis, 41 
Park Row. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Eastman Kodak Co. 
plans a machine shop at a cost of $280,000. 

SOLVAY, N. Y.—The tool house and annealing 
room at the plant of the Hammond Steel Co. re- 
cently were damaged by fire. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Pressing Machine Parts 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000, by W. W. Manning, A. Meldrum ani 
J. F. Barry. 

WATERVLIET, N. 


Y¥.—The Meneely Brass & 


Bronze Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000, by A. H. and H. Y. and E. A. 
Meneely. 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—The Bodin Spark Plug Co. 
recently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000, by Arthur W. Bodin, F. G. Ziegler and 
A. J. Tiegler. 

BURNHAM, PA.—The Logan Iron & Steel Co. 
recently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$480,000, by Clifford L. Brown, Harvey L. Elkins and 
H. 0. Enigk. 

CARNEGIE, PA.—The Witzberger Heating Appliance 
Co. bas been organized with $25,000 capital stock, by 
E. Witzberger, C. E. Herman and Frank Stiffer. 

CLEARFIELD, PA.—The Haney Coal Co. has been 
incorporated to mine coal, manufacture coke and 
by-products, with a capital stock of $30,000, by 
Russell M. Haney, Benjamin F. D. Struse and 
Franklin W. Kennedy, Philadelphia. 

DORMONT, PA.—The R. I. M. Motors Corp. has 
awarded a contract for a 2-story building, 90 x 107 
feet. 

EASTON, PA.—The Lite Tractor Corp. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $750,000, by 
R. J. Lippey, R. N. Fulton and M. J. Kaplin, to 
manufacture tractors and trucks. 

HAZELTON, PA.—The United Filters Corp. plans 
a pattern storage building, three stories, 60 x 60 
feet. 

HOLLSOPPLE, PA.—The Hollsopple Specialty Co. 
has been organized by James E. Whewell, Harley I. 


Yoder and John J. Whewell, to manufacture me- 
chanical products. 
LANCASTER, PA.—The Champion Blowers & 


Forge Co. plans a plant building. 

MASONTOWN, PA.—The Ainsley (Coal Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $130,000 
to mine coal and manufacture coke, by Francis 
Rocks, James Ainsley and James W. Boyd. 

PHILADELPHIA—The C. D. Electric Co. has been 


inco porated with a capital stock of $5000, by C. A. 
McClure, F. W. Woodeock and Bertha Marx. 


PHILADELPHIA—The Keystone Bumper Mfg. Co. 


incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000, to make hus been organized by William H. Rappeport, 281 
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South Fifth street, to manufacture steel bumper 
frames, etc. 


PHILADELPHIA—The Oxford Brass Foundry recently 
was inco:porated with a capital stock of $10,000, by 
Nathan Glanzberg, Martin Stein, and others. 


PHILADELPHIA—Horace T. Potts & Co., 315 
North Third street, plans a foundry at a cost of 
$15,000. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Fleisher Woodworking Co., 
4210 North Sixth street, plans a factory building, 
2-stories, 49 x 77 feet, to cost about $14,000. 


2426 
build- 


PHILADELPHIA—The Komo Chemical Co., 
Miffin street, plans a factory and other 
ings 

PITTSBURGH—The Griffith-Durst Commercial Body 
& Cab Co. recently was incorporated with a capital 
stock of $15,000, by S. D. Griffith, A. G. Durst 
and E. B. MeKinney. 


PITTSBURGH—The Keystone 
is being organized by John F. 
Kenna ani E. B.° Strassburger, 716 
to manufacture ironing machines, etc 


Iroping Machine Co. 
Conley, E. J. Me- 
Frick building, 


PITTSBURGH—The American Machine Serew Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,- 
000, by Parker Jones, 5532 Wilkins avenue, and 
others. 


PITTSBURGH 
been incorporated 
with a capital 
stein, MeDonald, Pa., 
J. Kelsky, Pittsburgh. 


POTTSTOWN, PA.—The Nagle Steel Co. recently 
was incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, by 
Louis F. Nagle, Nicholas M. Caroll and Edgar H. 
Heydt, Boyertown, Pa. 


UNIONTOWN, PA.—The Mitchell 
cently was incorporated to mine coal, manufacture 
coke, ete., with a capital stock of $6000, by 
Raymond W. Green, Harry N. Mitchell and Ralph W. 
Hook. 


WILKINSBURG, PA.—The Electric Auto Signal Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000, by B. Hudson, A. J. Hensler and C. R. 


The Anchor Lite Appliance Co. has 
to manufacture electric appliances, 
stock of $10,000, by A. 8. Gold- 
Saul J. Goldberg and Edward 


Fuel Co. re- 


Blakely. 

BAYONNE, N. J.—The Bergen Point Brass Found- 
ry, 161 Hobart avenue, has been organized by 
Arthur W. Lindberg, 125 West Sixth s'‘reet, ans 


others. 


EAST BOUND BROOK, N. J.—The Watson Bros 
Machine Co., recently was incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $200,000, by Charles F. Watson, Rob- 
ert F. Walton, T. Elliott Tolson and others. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J.—A woodworking plant will 
be erected here by Curtis Bros. AccorJing to plans 
by Stanley E. Dennis, architect, the structure will 
be one story, 64 x 98 feet, with an L extension, 


30 x 44 feet. 

HOBOKEN, N. J.—Bigley Bros., Inc., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000, by 
M. M. Bernard, F. and William J. Bigley, 1604 


Willow avenue, to manufacture wrenches, etc. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Efficient Electric Protection 
Co., 30 Kent street, has been organized to manufacture 
alarm systems, by Frank Silsen, and others. 


NEWARK, N. J.—A. Fink & Sons, 810 Freling- 
huysen avenue, plans a machine shop, 49 x 56 feet. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Tower Mfg. Co., 85 Dore 
mus street, has plans for a plant building 
24 x 40 feet. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Potter Mfg. Co., specialties, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, 
by Hoffman Peter, Alexander Hogan and William 
8. Potter. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Manufacturers Engineering 
Co. has leased for a term of years, 5000 square 
feet for the manufacture of a gasoline recording 
machine and a new style tire pump. It will also 


2-sto.y 
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Mr. Buyer— 


We sell High Grade Standard and 
Special Cap Screws by the small 
box, the keg or the ton. We do 
not think you can afford to 
overlook making inquiry where 
QUANTITY PRODUCTION of 
a high grade article warrants 
the BEST POSSIBLE PRICE 
CONSIDERATION. 


Our extensive facilities of plant 
and organization are a guarantee 
of satisfactory service and quality. 
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lron and_Steel Scrap Prices 


CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON 


Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
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LOW PHOSPHORUS 


Pittsburgh, billet and bloom crops.$ 
Cincinnati 
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KNUCKLES, COUPLERS AND SPRINGS 
Pittsburgh 
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FROGS, SWITCHES, GUAR 
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BOILER PLATE, CUT 
Detroit... ceneecseeccncesseees $1 
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Iron Mill Scrap 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 
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WROUGHT PIPE 


New York (dealers) 11 
Sab hebneeab heer 
YARD WROUGHT 


ee eee eee eee eeeereneee 1 
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GROSS TONS DELIVERED 
CITY WROUGHT 





Bie: We, RRs o v000s cscccevst $13.00 to 14.00 
BUSHELING 
OS A eer. $16.00 to 16.50 
Dh ME: Bescenéece saccevaes 12.00 to 12.50 
Te. Ba cencétes ssuseee 10.00 to 11.00 
LCM, Mp oocébe caceseces 7.00 to 8.00 
ie BOD BA Eccicccccccccces 15.00 to 15.50 
3) “gt See 13.00 to 14.00 
2  Reveseaseoscese 17.00 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... 16.00 to 17.00 
DA, Uvareentessectaes oe 8.50 to 9.00 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
OL rere er $10.00 to 11.00 
DE webeudcac voverdees sews e 7.50 to 8.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 13.00 to 13.50 
DE -supidcoccenes osegeees 9.00 to 9.25 
DS ncdhadnews cecese ah ooo 11.00 to 12.00 
New York (dealers)............ 8.50 to 9.00 
DME, Suvdonsceeescoveceoes 7.00 to 7.60 
Dn sebcubesanennsoteséneeu 6.00 
SES “o edaseeedtcbasvestes 5.00 to 6.00 
con dnccceseeacns oun 9.00 to 10.00 
 —=EeEe eee eee 8.00 to 8.25 
Boston (dealers) ......0+ssee0+- 8.00 to 8.50 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
bhetsndeeceadeveuwaad $12.00 to 13.00 
SA. pcdechessccccebeocs cease 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 13.50 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chemical) .... 15.00 to 16.00 
| a ee err 12.00 to 13.00 
i MD beseee coccevesccens 9.50 to 10.00 
Mh. + ctnntetencehepes 2acee 9.50 
et een eheneee bees 11.00 to 12.00 
New York (dealers’ price)....... 11.00 to 12.00 
SEED «Secccécccecoccosccese 8.50to 9.00 
DEE occ cccccccccccccecs 9.00 to 10.00 
DT hol bet on cegeneaneve sabe 12.00 to 12.50 
Boston (dealers) .....seseeeees 7.50 to 8.00 
Boston (chemical) .......+.+05+ 9.50 to 10.00 
MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
(For blast furnace use) 
Fasten Pennsylvania ............ $12.00 to 13.00 
Boston (dealers) ......+.++005 5.50to 6.00 
GTS «ce ossccccsccosvedecces 10.00 to 12.00 
IRON AXLES 
PR Se cwcccocusbepoeeose .00 to 37.00 
New York (dealers)... .00 to 34.00 
Chicago ....eseeeees .50 to 39.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .00 to 31.00 
ME seceteccsec : 34.00 
Cleveland .......+.- e .00 to 29.00 
Bi. Eatle secccccces . 32.00 to 32.50 
BD cc cccvcccesscsseces ‘ 30.00 
Cimrbamatd  ccccccccccccccscccce 36.00 to 37.00 
ee PETTITT ee 25.00 to 27.00 
IRON RAILS 
pecedtpececteesboce dbs 23.50 to 24.00 
ClovelamG . cccccccvcccccvcccioe 17.00 to 18.00 
i Boon cet eageonee cokes 20.00 to 20.50 
pecumess cotetosdepocone 23.00 to 24.00 
Ginttematd «oo. cc crtvcscccccccecs 26.00 to 27.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
ED ng vengetbsacctsgesceooes $12.00 to 12.50 
Cie. . nccccncotecdgecsccecs 9.00 to 10.00 
bbapwasenconsooksteecs 11.50 to 12.00 
Be. Lamle .cccveccccvcccccesess 11.50 to 12.00 
EnD ce bth de ccbbhensoosten 12.00 to 13.00 
GRATE BARS 
GRRNEND. 8d hoi Scecdeccccccdccce $13.50 to 14.00 
weneeksanet d0eadebnene 19.00 to 20.00 
DEEL” scdipeseusoriesccoscene? 17.00 to 18.00 
DUE ccoctccsccccécresessces 15.00 to 16.00 
New York (dealers)........+++++ 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......+++++ 18.00 to 19.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Cleveland, large ....-++eeeeeeees $9.00 to 10.00 
Chicago, small .....6--eeeeeeees 11.50 to 12.00 
Moeveland, small .........-+00000 8.00 to 9.00 
Boston (dealers) .....-seeee% 8.00 to 8.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
peSeadaccesedesisvess 15.00 to 15.50 
Fastern P Iwania, No. 1...... 15 00 to 16.00 
eee een elles 9.00 to 9.50 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
ChHERBO ccc ccccccccccccccess .. 25.00 to 25.50 
Bt. Leute cecccccccccccsccess . 21.00 to 21.50 
ANGLE BARS—IRON 
CHEERED cccccccccccccccccccce . 25.00 to 25.50 
GE BRD ccc ck deecceoesceccvce 20.00 to 20.50 
Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 
eer eee eareeee 4,00 to 15.00 
Eastern RaW % cc 0c cee 00 to 16.00 







TO CONSUMER 
DE OD ccocssconedeneee 9.50 to 10.00 
Di chetingaceocecteveees 8.00 to 8.50 
CA iakh pond Rwbedeceeesees 12.00 
Dn “dined susies édieceeccesé 13.50 to 14.00 
Dt -diebadtechsabotenecccs 14.50 to 15.50 
DY Seo ed ci ecenedecbece cee 12.00 to 12.50 

STEEL CAR AXLES 
DN”, o 8s ewes on eésoevsee os $22.00 to 23.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 25.00 to 26.00 
SE wee a6béiendec 25.00 to 26.00 
St. 20.50 to 21.00 
ES ee a 30.00 
Pt SoPistieaeh hab eee eee 20.50 to 21.00 
New York (deales).... 18.00 to 19.00 
Birmingham .......... 20.00 to 21.00 
Boston ( P. pesbeenee nese 20.00 to 20.50 
Uniden Ga66¢ee~s b065ebs be 29.00 
SHAFTING 

Eastern Pennsylvania ........... $25.00 to 26.00 
St. iD . eaneeneeces conces suas 22.00 to 22.50 
New York (dealers)............. 19.00 to 20.00 
Shea bed ee ceboesececne 27.00 to 27.50 
Pe SUED. seasaneceosceece 20.00 to 21.00 


Iron Foundry Scrap 


CAR WHEELS 

ee, GED cc cvcscccesceces $21.00 to 22.00 
PE ossecsee6eeg éus 15.50 to 16.50 
i tE Sactenceseescescee 21.50 to 22.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania iron........ 25.00 to 26.00 
DCT naddcocaencecce sede 35.00 to 36.50 
 ‘- * 21.00 to 21.50 
ee arr 24.00 to 25.00 
Dn, Ue odcccesseoeanss 21.00 to 22.00 
Birmingham, tram car............ 20.00 to 21.00 

(consumers) ......6s0065 24.50 to 25.00 
DE So dkncop ceded 60 cde ob 23.00 te 24.00 
New Y S. dae cdnccwnstnee 21.00 to 22.00 
i Shutetgabvtsetusees cogs 25.00 to 26.00 


Pittsburgh, cupola .........+.s0- $24.00 to 25.00 
Chicago, cupola ..,.2esccccesees 21.00 to 21.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola...... 23.50 to 24.50 
Cleveland, cupola... ...cccscccces 21.00 to 22.00 
New York, cupola (dealers)...... 21.50 to 22.50 
Cincinnati, No. 1, machinery, cupola 
SUED * cbseeedae be cn ecescccee 21.00 to 22.00 
Di cttbadesevscencece coos 31.00 to 32.00 
Bi mingham, cupola ............. 20.00 to 21.00 
i: Ve, “Gs 04:06 6b e000ce% 19.00 to 19.50 
St. Louis, agricultural.... . 18 50 to 19.00 
ih: ehehen ts ogbens codess es 20.00 to 21.00 
Boston (consumers) .......+.++. 24.50 to 25.50 
WD, -nbsdeteenedéwchesoescar 21.00 to 22.00 
HEAVY CAST 





MALLEABLE 
Pittsburgh, railroad ..........+. $15.00 to 16.00 
Chicago, railroad .......0.0505. 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago, agricultural ............ 17.50 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad. .... 20.00 to 21.00 
Cleveland, railroad ........6++++ 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland, agricultural .......... 14.00 to 15.00 
St. Louis, EE ebcoscsceseus 13.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis, agricultural... .. . 12.50 to 13.00 
Cincinnati, railroad ...........+. 14.00 to 16.00 
Cincinnati, agricultural .......... 15.00 to 17.00 
Boston, railroad ........-eeeeees 17.00 to 18.00 
BEEP  cocccocceseccccccecccees 16.00 to 17.00 
DEE oder cheeses bacessercees 18.00 to 19.00 
Miscellaneous Scrap} 
REROLLING RAILS 
5 feet and over 
Pittsburgh district.............. $19.00 to 20.00 
GRRRRED ccccccoccccccceccccnces 16.75 to 17.25 
Fasten Pennsylvania ..........++ 18.00 to 20.00 
CERNE. ccccccedepan ey cocccee 17.00 to 18.00 
GE. BHD cccccccsccced ose6ee 16.50 to 17.00 
DWUMRERE. 6 oe cc ccccccccccccese 17.50 to 18.50 
Boston (dealers) .........see00% 17.00 to 18.00 
New York (dealers).........++++ 15.00 to 16.00 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
GED cb cdciveccee sneeseenete $13.50 to 14.00 
BE. Lamls ccccccccccccccccesccs 12.00 to 12.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 

, Chicago. caida be tec oc ccc puaaenes 18.50 
- Eastern Pennsylvania ........ coed to 21.00 
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When the Scrap Market Is Dull 


ss While seeking a more favorable market the best form in sea 
which to hold your sheet scrap, etc., and the form that 

always commands the best prices is the dense hydrauli- 

cally compressed bundle. 





Thus less storage space is required—under roof to pre- 
vent loss from corrosion; and because of greater car ton- 
nage under minimum car rate, you add from 25% to 50% 
freight savings to your profits. 


For greatest compression, largest daily output, at lowest 
operating cost, use 





LOGEMANN si PRESSES 


Youcan enjoy the advantageof the accumulatedexperience 
from hundreds of Logemann scrap bundling presses now 
in use. 


They embody a simplified mechanism that requires no 
special skill to operate rapidly. Press and pump are so 
designed that all the motive power applied is utilized, 
thus reducing power cost. 


Powerfully built, all working parts constructed to resist 
the severest strains—selected material, first class work- 
manship—all minimize upkeep cost and insure lasting 
efficiency. 





4 





A medium sized press is shown; there are smaller and 
larger sizes in standard models. 


Advise character and daily tonnage of your scrap and let us 
suggest press best suited to your requirements 





3126 Burleigh Street 


Logemann Brothers Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Builders of Baling Presses and Hydraulic Machinery 








———— 


—— 








manufacture a paper clip machine. Charles G. Kline 


J.—Brown & Zilotnik, 123 vharl- 


erection of a sewage disposal plant at a cost of 


WHARTON, N. J.—Bids will be received by 
Mayor E. W. Rosevear for a municipal filtration 
plant and reservoir until Jan. 31. It will cost 


BALTIMORE—Plans have been completed by the 
Baltimore Car & Foundry Co. for a $20,000 addi- 
tion. 


BALTIMORE.—The Imperial Elevator & Engineer- 
ing Co., 403 South Caroline street, has been incor- 
porated with a capita] stock of $25,000, by L. 
Clifton, F. 8S. Nichols and William D. Roycroft. 


BALTIMORE—Ottenheimer Bros., 415 North Howard 
street, ice machines, ete., has been incorporated 
with $600,000 capital stock, by B. M., Samuel M. 
and R. E. Ottenheimer. 


BALTIMORE—The Carter Type Machine Co., Indus- 


trial building, has been organizei by N. B. Keen, 
P. J. Seheck, J. L. MedAllister and James T. 


Carter. 


BALTIMORE.—The Brosvik Mfg. Co., 316 St 
Paul street, tas been organized to manufacture 





Central States Activity 
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automobile specialties, etc. and has purchased a 
building, 2-stories, 74 x 80 feet. 

BALTIMORE.—The Republic Boiler & Radiator (o.. 
Maryland Casualty Tower, recently organized with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000, has secured a site on 
which it plans a plant to include a machine shop, 
foundry and general assembling plant. 

BALTIMORE—The Shefts Auto Body Co., Inc., 
3 East Lexington street, has been incorporated with 
$200,000 capital stock, by R. E. L. Young, BE. H. 
Peters and A. K. Sherman, to manufacture auto- 
mobile bodies. 

CAMBRIDGE, MD.—The Hubert-Groff Implement 
Co., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000, by E. 8S. Hubert, J. E. Groff and others, 
to manufacture farm implements, etc. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD.—The Maryland Automobile 
Products Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000, by J. J. Boyle, J. M. Hammersia 
and others, to manufacture automobile equipment, 
ete. 

LYNCHBURG, VA.—The Virginian Drinking Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000, to manufacture metal drinking equipment 
by J. P. Robertson and others. 

PETERSBURG, VA.—The Chesterfield Mfg. Co. 
plans an electric power plant. 

PORTSMOUTH, VA.—The McEven Lumber Co. will 
rebuild its machine shop recently damaged by fire. 

PORTSMOUTH, VA.—The Portsmouth Metal & 
Founcry Corp. will rebuild its plant recently 
damaged by fire. 

RADFORD, VA.—The Norfolk & Western railroad 
plans a power house. 

RICHMOND, VA.—The Lewis Construction Co., 
tanks, ete., has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital stock, by I. J. Pollock, Fred Lewis ana 
others. 














BARABOO, WIS.—The Baraboo Mfg. Co. has been 
organized with $100,000 capital to manufacture a small 
artificial refrigerating machine for the household. The 
former Ruhland b ewing plant has been taken over and 
will be rebuilt into a machine shop and assembling 
floor. Machinery is now being purchased. Will M. Ott 
is manager. 


BERLIN, WIS.—The Chapman Mfg. Co. has been 
organized by F. OD. Chapman, president of the 
Schaefer Machine (Co., to manufacture a line of 
gas-heated laundry appliances. A separate shop 
is being equipped. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS.—Bids were taken 
until Feb. 15 for the erection of a junior high 
and vocational training school, 3-story, 100 x 175 
feet, to cost about $150,000. Architects Beers, 
Schlintz & Bailey, 53 West Jackson boulevard, Chi- 
cago, are in charge. 


MILWAUKEE—The Electric Auto Signal Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000, by F. C. Volquorts, John J. MeJeskey and 
Harry W. Young. 


MILWAUKEE—tThe Standard Die Cutting Co. has 
been organized with $100,000 capital stock, by 
Charles Jurack §Sr., Charles G. Jurack and William 
R. Jurack. 


STURGEON BAY, WIS._.A new factory to cost 
about $25,000 will be erected by the H. H. 
White Co., manufacturing coasters, children’s  ve- 
hicles, toys and novelties. 


WAUWATOSA, WIS.—The Liberty Machine Co. 


recently was incorporated with $10,000 capital stock, 
by William J. Grede, A. E. Stroud and Jeremiah 


—— 


Keeler, to manufacture machinery, metal pro-tucts, 
ete. 


ADRIAN, MICH.—The Michigan Wire Fence Co. 
has broken ground for an addition, 50 x 60 feet. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH.—The Moulds Brass 
Founcry is building a new plant. 


CLARE, MICH.—The Clare Road Machinery Co. 
has been incorporate] with $20,000 capital stock, 
by John Northon, F. M. Daine and A. H. Horton, 
to manufacture road machinery. 


DETROIT.—The Axton-Cozine Mfg has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $60,000, to manu- 
facture auto accessories, by I. T. Axton, M. H. 
Plumb and Samuel H. Cozine and others. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Consumers Power 
Co. is having plans drawn for a power house. 


SAGINAW, MICH.—The American Safety Navigation 
Co. plans a plant. 

BELVIDERE, ILL._E. Warden plans a machine 
shop, one story, 39 x 128 feet, to cast about 
$10,000. 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Spring & Wire Co., 328 
North Albany street, plans a factory building, two 
stories, 77 x 117 feet, to cost $40,000. 


CHICAGO—The Pollak Steel (Co., 9727 Baltimore 
avenue, has a permit to erect a steel storage 
building at a cost of $8000. 

CHICAGO—The Woodrow Nipple Co., 1313 North 
Wood street, plans a 1-story plant building, 60 x 125 
feet, to cost about $25,000. 

CHICAGO—The Edward Holt (Co., 420 Reaper 
block, has been incorporated with $40,000 capital 
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stock, by Edward Holt, F. A. Voiles and George 
A. Stevens, to manufacture metal products. 


CHICAGO —The Cataract Pump Co., 5648 Harper 
avenue, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$30,000, by Irving Klein, J. M. Swanstrom and J. B. 
Loewenstein. 


CHICAGO__The Keystone Sand Co, 125 West 
Monroe street, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000, by Walter R. Werner, Edward A. 
Oliver and others. 


CHICAGO—The New Star Auto Metal Works, Inc., 
1716 South Wabash avenue, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000, by Morris Weinger, 
Jacob Kaplan, Hyman Kramer, to manufacture sheet 
metal articles, automobile parts, etc. 


DECATUR, ILL.—The Decatur Atomized Fuel Co.. 
405 Wabash avenue, plans to remodel its plant, 
at a cost of $10,000. 


GRANITE CITY, ILL.—The Commonwealth Steel 
Co. plans a plant addition at a cost of $250,000. 


JOLIET, ILL.—The Joliet Steel & Iron Co. has 
awarded a contract for a foundry addition, 75 x 160 
feet, to cost about $50,000. 


PEORIA, ILL.—The Peoria Malleable Castings Co 
is doubling the output of its plant by the in- 
stallation of a 25-ton furnace. 


FRANKFORT, IND.—Plans are being drawn for the 
e ection of an addition to the plant of the Stewart 
Wire Wheel (Co., to be 60 x 85 feet and cost about 
$70,000. 


GRIFFITH, IND.—-The Leonard Tractor Co. has 
had plans drawn for a factory building, one story, 
100 x 250 feet, to cost about $100,000. 


INDIANAPOLIS—C. & A. Potts Co. plans to erect 
a new foundry building at a cost of $45,000. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Work has been started on the 
erection of ah addition to the plant of the Insley 
Mfg. Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS—A. Chevrolet heads a new company 
being organized here to manufacture automobile acces- 
sories. The company will have a capital stock of 
25,000. 

MARION,  IND.— Work is expected to be started about 
April 1 on the erection of an administration build- 
ing for the Marion Machine -& Foundry Co., the 
building to cost about $300,000. 


MARION, IND.—<Announcement has been made of 
the organization of the Marion Fence Machinery Co., 
with a capital stock of $75,000, to engage in the 
manufacture of fence machinery. The directors are 
J. W. Thompson, M. M. Alexander and R. P. Kiley. 


MUNCIE, IND.—The Vulcan [ron & Steel Co. has 
been incorporated with $300,000 capital stock, by 
E. M. Retherfoid, R. W Slack and Jeseph A. Mouch. 


TPRRE HAUTE, IND.—The United States Road 
Machinery Co. has been organized with a capital stock 
of $10,000, by N. D. Fisher, J. M. Larsh and Bert 
Beasley. 

CINCINNATI—The James H. Curran Elevator Co., 
114 West Second street, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000. 


CLEVELAND.—The Fulton Foundry & Machine Co. 
has been purchase] by a company healed by C. L 
Bradley, of the Union Commerce National Bank. 


CLEVELAND—The National Acme Co. has bought 
a site on whieh it is reported planning future 
plant extensions. 


CLEVELAND—The Cleveland Expansion Core Co. 
recently was incorporated with a capital stock 
of $20,000, by G. Pal’a, C. N. Krieg, M. 8. 
Crrezin, D Foster and 8. Halama. 


CLEVELAND—The Hertner Electric & Mfg. Co., 
1905 West 114th street, has had plans drawn 
for a factory building, one story, 60 x 250 feet, to 
cost about $60,000. 


CLEVELAND.—The Simonson. Wire Specialty Co. 
recently incorporated with q capital stock of $150,- 
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000, by R. M. Ewing, J. L. Lind, A. W. Simonson, 
E. H. Lyon and E. L. Henoley. 

CLEVELAND—The Casper Gripper Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000, by 
F. Casper, J. V. Malloy and others. 

COLUMBUS, 0.—The Federal Chemical Co. has 
let a contract for a factory building. 

COLUMBUS, 0.—The V-W Ventilator Co. has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital stock by J. C. 
Goodman, R. F. Goodman, E. J. Goodman, E. M. 
Shigley and J. M. Butler. 

DAYTON, 0.—The Dayton Malleable 
Co. has started work on a boiler house. 

DAYTON, 0.—The Wonder Toy Co. has 


Iron Works 


been in- 





Business Chan ges 


HE Boston office of the Re- 

liance Electric & Engineering 
Co. has been moved from 10 High 
street, room 721, to 200 Devon- 
shire street, room 556. Langdon 
S. Simons represents the 
this district. 

* > * 
the Fay-Kultzen 
Joseph, Mich., 
the Fay 


com- 
pany in 


The 
Foundry 
has 
Foundry 


name of 
7 a 3 
changed to 
Co. 
SP) a 


been 


The business of Carr Bros., ex- 
porters, 65 Broadway, has been 
incorporated and hereafter will 
be conducted as Carr Bros., Inc. 

ca a 

The Machinery & 
Wrecking Co. plans to change its 
address to Harris and East av- 
enues, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Consolidated 


* > > 
The Sheet Metal Specialty Co., 
Goshen, Ind., has changed its 
name to the American Mfg. & 


Co. 
te. «.¢ 


Engineering 


Its new factory building az 196 
Mount Pleasant avenue, Newark, 
N. J., is now being occupied by 
the Universal Tobacco Machine 
Co. 

* * > 

The Wholesale 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
moved its headquarters from 1002 

Bank building to the 
building, North Side, that 


Equipment & 
has re- 


Farmers 
Martin 
city. 











of $5000, by 8. 
Eisen- 


stock 
Eisenberger, 1. 


corporated with a capital 
Eisenberger, J. Meyer, M. 
berger and K. B. Menzl. 

IRONTON, 0.—The 
a power plant addition. 

MIDDLEPORT, 0.—The Williams Cup Co. has 
been organized to manufacture patent cups for 
pumps, etc., by P. Williams, G. E. Gillilaud and 
others. 

PAINESVILLE, 0.—The Tinker Bros. Electric Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,- 
000, by M. L. Tinker, A. J. Few, C. H. Tinker 
and others. 

PIQUA, 
cently was 


Tri-State Brick Co. plans 


0.—The Hart Magneto Recharging Co. re- 
incorporated with $5000 capital stock, 
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by F. G. Hart, A. A. Brendel, J. V. 
W. H. Valentine and R. E. Horton 


Dagenhardt, 


SANDUSKY, 0.—The Hord 
1636 Columbus avenue, is 
building and boiler house at a cost of 


Color Products Co., 
rebuilding its factory 
$45,000 


SHELBY, 0.—The Bewsick Round Fabric Belting Co 


recently was incorporated with $100,000 capital 
stock by W. Bewsick, M. Perdue, B. W. Brockett, 
H. K. Beck and others. 

WELLSVILLE, 0.—The G. A. Wagner Co., hard- 
ware, Cleveland, is reported planning a plant here. 


BEECHBOTTOM, W. VA.—-The Windsor Coal Co. 
plans a machine shop and storage building, one story, 
50 x 140 feet, to cost about $50,000 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The 
Welding Co. has been incorporated 


Machine & 
with $25,000 


Charles 





In the 
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capital stock, by C. L. Smith, J. E. Fletcher ane 
H. E. Marquis 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The Dixie 
tery Co. has been incorporated with 
ital stock, by A. Hayes, R. Pennyswitt 
to manufacture batteries, etc 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The Brown Flint 
Co. has been incorporated with 250,000 
stock, by M. E. Brown, J. G Miller 
Porter. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The H T. Lambert 
Co., frogs, switches, etc., 1018 First National Bank 
building, has been incorporated with $200,000 capital 


Storage Bat- 
$100,000 cap- 
and others, 


Range 
capital 
and C. 8. 


stock, by H. T. Lambert, W. H. Tidman and E. A. 
Thomas. The company will erect a plant, 60 x 200 
feet. 


WARWOOD, W. VA.-—The 
stampings, will make 


Ackelmann Mfg. Co., 
steel improvements to tts 


plant 








South 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—The 
a factory building, 1-story, at 

NEWPORT, KY.—The Crawley Paint Machinery 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$15,000, by Arthur Crawley Sr., Louise Crawley and 
Arthur Crawley Jr. 

WHITESBURG, KY.—W. C. Daniel & Son 
had plans drawn for a i1-story power plant. 

JELLICO, TENN.—The Southern Carrplane Mfg. 
Co. has purchased a site here on which it plans to 
$250,000, to manufacture airplanes, ete., by L. E. 
Woody, W. I. Jones and others. 

ATLANTA, GA.—The Georgia 
Co. plans to improve its system and 
tional equipment. 

ATLANTA, GA.—The Rentz Spark Plug Co. 
has been organized with a capital stock of $500,000, 
by W. C. Rentz, P. H. Orr, A. G. Candler Jr., John 
S. Hurt and George D. Webster, and will manu- 
facture spark plugs, ete. A plant will be estab- 
lished here. 

SAVANNAH, 
Works has been 
of $50,000, by James K. 
A. M. Maree, James C. Werntz, M. V. Williamson 
and William C. Harper. The company will establish 
a machine shop and foundry. 

ANNISTON, ALA.—The Automatic 


Body Co. plans 
a cost of $20,000. 


Mercury 


have 


& Power 
addi- 


Railway 
install 


GA.—The Savannah Machine & Boiler 
incorporated with a capital stock 
Calvitt, Joseph F. Dillon, 


Specialty Mfg. 


Co. has purchased a site on which it plans to 
build a plant at a cost of $200,000. The struc- 
ture will be two stories, 50 x 180 feet. The com- 


organized by H. B. Rutherford, B. L 


others. 


pany was 
Davis and 


FERNANDINA, 
to its light and water 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—The Crankless Engine Co. 
is erecting a plant here to be devoted to the manu- 
facture of engines. E. H. Armstrong is chairman 
of the board of directom. 


Fla.—This city plans 
plants. 


improvements 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—The William Thomas Corp. 


has been incorporated with $500,000 capital, by 
William C. Thomas, H. H. Phillips and C. Thomas, 
to manufacture motor trucks and parts. 

SNEADS, FLA The West Florida O11 & Gas 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000, by W. W. Webster, J. W. Gibson and 
F. P. Stone 

TAMPA, FLA.—The Florida Steam Power Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$200,000, by John A. Bishop, H. H. Dupont, F. M. 
Gerner and Leroy Bishop. 

SHREVEPORT, LA.—The Standard Oi] Co. plans 
several plant buildings. 





Throughout the West 








Iron Works 
and ma- 


DULUTH, MINN.—The Globe Duluth 
plans to remodel a building for a foundry 
chine shop. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA—Work on the new plant 
of the Griffith Car Wheel Co. is being pushed to 
completion. Structural steel for the fourth building 
is now being placed and new machinery is being 
installed. 


DES MOINES, IOWA—The Des Moines-Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. plans a plant here at a cost of $30,000. 


ROLLA, MO.—This city plans the installation of 
new machinery at its power plant. 

ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis’ Wire & Iron Co. 
plans a factory building, two stories, 52 x 150 
feet, to cost about $35,000. 


ST. LOUIS—The Chester Iron & Foundry Co., 


7800 Vulcan 
plant, 50 x 


plans a foundry and power 
te cost about $35,000. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The Gold King Screen 
Co. has been incorporated with $150,000 capital 
stock, by G. W. Caldwell, Willis Gregory and Cody 
Fowler 


avenue, 
100 feet, 


AMARILLA, TEX.—The Gruver Threshing Machine 
Co. has been organized by FP. E. Gruver, A. B. 
Seanor and others and plans to erect a plant for 
the manufacture of threshing machines. 


DALLAS, TEX.—The General Mfg. Co., 210 Deere 
building, has been organized with $15,000 capital 
stock, by John G. Jester, Gus Diamond and P. B. 
Arrington, to operate a foundry, etc. 


EL PASO, TEX.—The Steel Products Corp. has 
(Concluded on page 320) 
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Cold rolled flats, squares and hex- Standard Sizes 
Iron Ore agons, New York............. 6.006 to 6.15¢ Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inc., 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports Cold rolled rounds, Detroit....... 5.00¢ $6 in. wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 in. long. 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent iron...... $7.45 . as for wi length to be added. 
Mosabi Bemomer, 65 per cont frea........ 7.20 Mill Sheet Schedule BLUE ANNEALED 
tange nonbessemer, 514% per cent iron.. 6.70 Differential f for 100 pounds 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 514% per cent iron.... 6.55 Differentials for a 100 pounds Nos. 8 = ellen seeder — Se 
Port Henry tron Ore, f.0.b. Port Henry No. 30 ; Nos. 9 and 10 (carloads)............. Base 
Od bed 21 farmace. dite osc med $5.80 No 29 wae 4 ‘ = - sett eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees a 
concentrates, Slissedecke 6.70 ‘o. 28 ( ) nt at ee’ CF * CPSC POSH LORS ace 
Harmony, estbed, 63 per cont....-....... 6.70 No. 27 Nos. 15 and 16.......... te teeeeewees +20¢ 
New bed, low phos., 65 per cent.......... 9.50 Nos. 25-26 : Standard Sizes 
EE Mins a4 ks padanecoboccegess 7.00 Nos. 22-24 tual Widths—24-26-28-30-36 and 48 inches. 
Nos. 11-21 Lengths—72-84-96_120 and 144 inches. 
Manganese Ore Nos. 15-16 Extras for width and length to be added. 
Nos, 13-14 
Brazilian, 48 to 50 per cent cif. Atlantic Nos. 10-12 Tubular Goods 
ports, 40 cents per unit, nominal, Standard Sizes 
Indian 48 to 50 per cent c.Lf. Atlantic ports, Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads. 
45 cents per unit, nominal. Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inclusive, 24, 26, 28 and ‘ 
80 inches wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 inches Steel Pipe 
rer fo saving, "36 ‘wide by 96 tachen ond 120. inches STANDARD WEIGHT 
Washed wel Kentucky and [Illinois mines, © egoing, by 1 
Be Soecta deter ence dle arcrurce $25'00 long. Extras for width and length to be added. Butt Weld 
< - Black Galvanized 
Warehouse Prices Freight Rates eee ae 
Stoel bers, RE: 3.83¢ PIG IRON % to 8-inch........ Sn ae 57% 44 
tee DL o> Cesesdnece 8.48¢ ; ‘ p We 
Steel bars, Cleveland ........... 3.306 to 3.34e  albeetacaneaelbesuediande ne N Oe. NCP EEnED 38 
Steel bars, Detroit ............ 3.58¢ Newark N. J ‘eal lier eee Rae 6.72 2% te 6-inch............ 53% 41 
Steel bars, Philadelphia......... 3.70¢ oS kpenphee es eteetet 7.28 7 to 12-inch... ...+.ee00s 50% 37 
Steel bars, New York............ 3.63 a a te stearate 632 ty :  Speeaeeere 41 fe 
Steel bars, St. Louw........... 3.575¢ CE dens. re Secbecenede 1.96 De. ee ee 38% 
oh Seale eSee FUADUTED «++ -02eeeeeeeeeeevesses . Rdg Sg ne ll 
a fn a1 bys Neko da ckeverisixcebocde 5.32 
ne BE oh RR aa sem le ad teh lk bis olighed baa 6.44 Butt Weld 
eo ieee > eeeeee ~ Minneapolis, St. Paul.............. 7.60 1 to 3-inch......... a? ta 55% 42 
Lon bars, Buffalo............-- 4.20¢ to: 

: gh TE ie $252 | Bich ....... ce eeceseees 48% 36 
ee ee We e880 oe és ne tue Gil.........ccce 5.46 | 2% to 6-inch..........--- 51% 2St«S8 
Iron bars, St. Louls............ 3.57 %e New York and Brooklyn (rail)....... 5.46 EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
von bars, Cineinnatl............ 4.20¢ Virginia furnaces to: 

Iron bars, Philadelphia .......... 4.00¢ eg aa RE $5.74 %, % and %-inch........ 46% 29 

Iron bars, New York.......... 4.00¢ to 4.25¢ 4 REE gps aggar 6 58 SMM. oh snk nd oo beds 1% 39 

Shapes, 3.58¢ Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark ..... 6.16 —6h?T SO eee 55 43 

Shapes, 3.68¢ Birmingham, Ala., to: 2 

Shapes, 3.78¢ Dl <i ddndéhamboeceuveesnnne’ 

Shapes, 8.675¢ Boston (rail and water). 2- 

Shapes, 3.86¢ PL. \ -adegedsceive 2 

Shapes, 8.78e¢ | Chicago .........+-6- 4 

Shapes, 3.44¢ > ade ecceabuneves seats 7 

Shapes, 3.80¢ Lb ésccceccsceceonece 9 

Shapes, 3.60¢ Minneapolis, St. Paul 

Shapes, 4.00¢ EE Shen Wim Snds 6 06-00 6666608 

Plates, 3.80¢ OR. vada nn ach chupnetnbes 

Plates, 8.78¢  icscnehehineeheonss “4 

Plates, 8.88¢ nh .. cvbeeveedscasece My 

Plates, 3.93¢ Tas 5 S6sse sCeceeebeoses 2 

Plates, 8.875¢ Chicago to 

Plates, 4.6 DIET. os kcn chan een ince eden 2 

Plates, 3.93¢ Minneapolis, St. Paul z 

Hwee soos pati eh sapepahas set ean y T to S-imch.........000e0- 36% 23 

Plates, B.BGe fF DMBRR ccccccccescesseseseseseces . . 

No. 10 blue anl- sheets, New Yor. 4-83e ' as jeeees ae eagassenees Wrought Iron Pipe 

lo. 10 blue sheets, Phila... . 4. ronton Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads. 

No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chicago. 4.68¢ DE pendentenseconionespeocced 4 

No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleveland 4.55¢ SE ty cudusceec odes ctedbs tes THREADS AND COUPLINGS 

No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Boston... 5.20¢ I Or eatin Salle athinbee td \%-inch ..... } + 35 

No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Buffalo. 4.90¢ PN Us oT ic Kc ccccccccccvess 3.64 yg eee 15% to25% + 1%toll% 

No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Detroit. . 4.78¢ DE «<< cbdvadvegouceveceeses . M-inch ........ 19% to 29% 1% tolly% 

No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. L.. 477%e Minneapolis, St. Paul Y % to 1%-inch.. tas Weia 8 wl18% 

No. blue anl. sheets, Cincinna 6 e 

No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. ney ites FINISHED MATERIAL I | oa venta 20% to 28 6% tol4% 

No. 28 black sheets, Chicago...... 5.78¢ Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs., to: 2% to 6-inch... 22% t030% 9% to 17% 

No. 28 black sheets, New York. 5.88¢ WOW VOTE bin ccc ccc cccscvccveccs 38.0¢ 7 to 12-inch.... 19% to27% 6% to 14% 

No. 28 black sheets, Philadelph.a 5.95¢ Philadelphia ..+++++++++++eeeeeees ~ PLUGGED AND REAMED 

aoe Get teen a lNpatpicbtenty heme? + ~ Two points less than above 

No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati... 5.50¢ to 5.75¢ Baltimore «++ s0essseveessereeses 33.5¢ EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 

No. 28 biack sheets, Detroit.... 6.10¢ Choveland 2... cs eccccccccccvccess 24 0c Butt Weld 

No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis... 5.85¢ Cincinnati .... ec ccecccccecsevsess — Black Galvanized 

~ = black sheets, ~ Fal - —- Pocebecccsscevoccccccesoe oe mene aero + 9 > 85 

©. 28 black sheets, Buffalo... EE nkns ob 0s chk etine od bese bse » ~ Tir aeahe - out 

Ne. 28 gale. chests, Chleago....... 7.10e Minneapolis and St. Paul........... 66.0¢ 1 Sry werupges ts pot -te oe ee 

No. 28 galv. sheets, New York.... 7.23¢ DOME 2. ccccccccccccsccccccecces $1.32 % to liginch.. 24% to 34% 9% to 19% 

No. 28 galy. sheets, Philadelphia. 7.50¢ Te OUD. occevesccceccces apa hy Lap Weld 

No. 28 galv. sheets, Boston...... 7.40¢ New Orleans .......0505 seveceees > | a 21% to 29% 8% to 16% 

No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland. 6.95¢ I ods onc cwrescceocesese ron 2% to singh... 23% to 31% 11% to 19 

No. 28 galy. sheets, Cine:nnat!. . 8.50¢ Pacific const (all rail).......+++++ $1. ; 4% to 6-inch... 22% to 30% 10% to 18 

No. 28 galy. sheets, Detroit...... 7.45¢ Pacifie coast (tin plate)........... 1.665 7 and 8-inch... 14% to22% 2%4010% «it 

. ee ee Ho GALVANIZED AND LONG TERNE 9 and 12-inch... 9%tolT% 5% to +2% 

Bands, New York..............- RE e's a es +50¢ DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 

et. MOU Joces vecucsece ces A otk, i. da uks vets cbektn dees +25¢ Butt Weld 

NE onc casbicccasoce Bite. Ge, SO PNEIED, ov csicc do vcccccooves Base Black Galvanized 

Bands, Buffalo ................ Se CEL, oacnwd dvs sooncdeebers’s +15e %%-ineh ...... 15% to +39% 3% to + 61% 

Hoops, Buffalo ...............+ NG RT EE. lh ls « deteenebineeae ces —30e %-inch ...... 20% to+22% 8% to +34 

Hoops, ie SE eo hs co nace camspentceed —45e il-inch ....... +38 +50 

Hoops, New York............... 4.58¢ Nos. 17-21 ....... Eg SLO Re 1%-inch ... +22 +34% 

Hoops, Detroit ..........--+.++ SN (Eo oso cut roodeneahes tae —T5e  1%-inch 4+21% +38% 
shafting, Buffalo..... ee cn. ca nctace coos cae —T5e Lap Weld 

Cold rolled shafting, New York... 5.50c to 5.@5¢ Nos. 12-14 .........ecceeeeeeeweeres —90e 22-inch .. 16% to+ 7% 4% to 410% 

Cold rolled shafting, Boston... ... at “a ate Raptaapp ee —1.00 2% to 4-inch. 18%to+ 7% 4% to/ 10% 
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Large steel mills have accorded FALK Herringbone Gears universal 
recognition for their electric drives, and heavy shaft line drives. 


They have found that these gears are absolutely dependable and eliminate 
all shock, noise and vibration. They reduce upkeep and consumption 
of power. 


Steel Castings 
From 1 Pound to 100,000 Pounds 


-#* WRITE FOR FALK LITERATURE 


The Falk Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


PITTSBURGH—W. O. Beyer, 1007 Park Building NEW YORK—M. P. Fillingham, 50 Church Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—F. W. Grimwood, Rialto Building DENVER, COLO.— Denver Engineering Works 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA.—Vulcan Iron Works MONTREAL, QUE., CAN.—Engineering Equipment 
Co., Ltd., 263 St. James St. 
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rade Publications 












CONTROLLER—The Ohio Electric & Controller 
<o., Cleveland, is circulating a leaflet in which a 
2-unit magnetic switch magnet controller is  de- 
scribed and illustrated. 


VALVES—A 6-page illustrated leaflet is being cir- 
culated by the Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, in which 
gate valves, angle valves, ete., are described and 
illustrated 


SHEARS—W. W. & C. F. Tucker, Hartford, Conn., 
are circulating a small illustrated booklet in which 
hand-operated shears and rod cutters are described 
and illustrated. Specifications and other data are 


given. 


STEAM EQUIPMENT—Steam traps, air traps and 
strainers are described and illustrated in a 34-page 
illustrated booklet recently published by the Wright- 
Austin Co., Detroit. Specifications and other data 
are given. 


SEPARATORS—The Wright-Austin Co., Detroit, is 
circulating a 52-page illustrated booklet in which 
separators for steam, oil, air and gas service are 
described and illustrated. Complete specifications are 
given. % 


GRINDER—A high power vertical surface grinder 
is described and illustrated in a 40-page illustrated 
booklet recently published by the Blanchard Machine 
<o., Cambridge, Mass. This grinder is built in two 
sizes. The booklet gives a general description of 
the machine and other data. 


BOILER TRIMMINGS—The Wright-Austin Co., De- 
troit, is circulating a 32-page illustrated booklet in 
which boiler fittings, trimmings and equipment are 
decribed and illustrated. These include water col- 
umns, regulators, regulator valve bodies, ete. Speci- 
fications and other data are given. 


GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVE—The Hadfield- Penfield 
Steel Co., Bucyrus, 0., which absorbed the Amer- 
jean Clay Machinery Co., has published an illustrated 
Dooklet in which gasoline locomotives designed for 
the requirements of every industrial activity, are de- 
ecribed and illustrated. The locomotives are described 
in detail. 


RIVETER—The Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago, 
is circulating a 64-page illustrated booklet in which 
riveting machinery is described and illustrated. This 
equipment is made in various sizes with reach rang- 
ing from 4 inches to 21 feet, while capacities range 
from 10 to 150 tons. The equipment is extensively 
used in the boiler, tank, structural, bridge, car, auto- 
motive and steel shipbuilding industries. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES—A new catalog describing 
friction clutches and dealing with some of the 
engineering problems involved in their use has been 
published by the Hanson Clutch & Machinery Co., 
Tiffin, 0. In the booklet the applications of clutches 
to power requirements ranging from 1-6 to 1550 
horsepower and at speeds ranging from 10 to 3000 
revolutions per minute are described. 


WASHING TABLE—A diagonal deck coal washing 
table is described and illustrated in a 4-page illus- 
trated leaflet recently published by the Deister Con- 
eentrator Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. This table is said 
to be adapted to the washing of coal for both bee- 
hive and by-product ovens, low grade coal for auto- 
matic stokers, coal for pulverized fuel plants, ete. 
The leaflet describes the table in detail, giving 
such data as general construction and operation. 


ELECTRODES.—The Republic Carbon Co., Inc., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., has published a 46-page 
illustrated booklet in which electrodes and their use 
are described and illustrated. Some of the data 
given, include information on the operation of 





electric furnaces, oxidation, ete., and a number of 
tables are given including electric steel fu.maces by 
eountries, atomic weights, method of determining 
cwrent density, calculation of temperature by the 
rise in resistance, etc. 

INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS—An interesting 56-page 
illustrated booklet has been published by the H. K 
Ferguson Co., Cleveland, in which standard factory 
buildings ‘are described and illustrated. The book- 
let is replete with details as to construction and 
the illustrations are of plants already in operation. 
Each plant is described in detail, nine | distinct 
types of buildings being covered. The latter part 
of the booklet contains specifications, details of con- 
struction and design, the installation of heating 
and other equipment, etc. 


INDUSTRIAL HAULAGE—The General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y., has issued an attractive illus- 
trated bulletin in which it describes representative 
types of electric locomotives which have been used 
in a wide variety of industries. The list of indus- 
tries in which these locomotives are shown at work 
includes shipyards, steelworks, by-product coke plants, 
ore docks, chemical plants, brickyards, stone quarries, 
cement plants, docks, warehouses, power houses, 
and others. Many advantages are claimed for elec- 
trie locomotives in factory transportation, all of 
which “are outlined in the bulletin. The locomo- 
tives are of the trolley, third rail, storage battery 
and combination trolley and storage battery types. In 
construction they are of single or double truck type 
and the standard sizes vary in weight from four to 
50 or more tons. 

LADLES—The Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill, is cir- 
culating a 32-page illustrated booklet in which ladles 
and ladle accessories and equipment are described 
and illustrated. Of particular interest is the new 
helical-worm geared crane ladle, which is described 
in detail. Heretofore the tilting mechanism on 
geared ladles has been fastened to the bail and 


as a result any distortion of the bowl or bail 
from expansion, due to heat, resulted in the gearing 
being more or less drawn out of alignment, and 
made tapping. more difficult To overcome this 
the company has ceveloped a new tilt- 
ing mechanism, which is an entirely _self- 


contained unit supported by the trunnion 
The engagement of the tilting mechanism with the 
bail is such that any warping does not affect the 
alignment of the gearing. The mechanism is de- 
seribed in full, as are various other types of ladles 
and equipment. The bulletin supersedes one published 
some time ago, when the company was known as 


the Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 


Throu ghout the West 


(Concluded from Page 317) 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock, by 
J. H. Standford, E. L. Fugale and others. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—The Lucey Mfg. Corp. will re- 
build its power plant recently damaged by fire. 

TOYAH, TEX.—The Toyah Oil & Refining Co. 
plans a refinery with a caily capacity of 200 
barrels. 

LOS ANGELES—The Axelson Machine Co. plans 
a plant at St. Louis, to cost about $50,000 

LOS ANGELES—The Little & Robertson Co. has 
acquired a site for a fabricated steel works, plans 
for which are now being prepared. 

LONG BEACH, CAL.—The Acme Machine Co. has 
been organized to manufacture machinery and parts, 
by A. T. Cooper, L. F. Valentine and others. 

LOS ANGELES—The Consolidated Vanadium Co., 
1225 Washington building, has been organized by 
E. P. Truitt, W. 8S. Greene and H. R. Boyd. The 
company has awarded a contract for a plant 





Business 





in Canada 








HULL, QUE.—The Ottawa Ax & Tool Co., Ltd., has 
been incorporated to manufacture saws, axes, gages, 
tools, motors, engines, machinery, ete., with $100,000 
capital stock, by Norman D. Lennen, of Ottawa, Ont.; 
John H. Colton, Frederick G. White, both of Montreal, 
Que.; Robert V. Russell, of Bedford, Que., and others. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Asbestos Crude & Mining 
Corp., Ltd., has been incorporated to mine, manufacture 
and deal in asbestos, minerals, metals, etc., with 
$600,000 capital stock, by Alexander H. Duff, Walter 
A. Merrill, Archibald Stalker, and others. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Reliance Airless Wheel Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture 
wheels for automobiles, trucks or other vehicles, etc., 
with $100,000 capital stock, by Frank Ditchfleld, 
David J. Perrault, Frederick M. Gaudet, and others. 

SUTTON, QUE.—The Godue Casket Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated to manufacture caskets, carts, 
vehicles, doors, and such articles in the construction 
of which lumber, timber, iron and steel is used, with 
$100,000 capital stock, by George A. Godue, Rene 
Lariviere, both of Sutton; Joseph F. Moreault, George 
Fortier, and others, of Montreal. 

GANANOQUE, ONT.—The St. Lawrence Steel & 
Wie Co., has been incorporated to manufacture iron 
and steel, wire and metal products, corset steel, shoe 
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shanks, clock springs, etc., with $500,000 capital, by 
John A. Jackson, Edward L. Atkinson, both cf 
Gananoque; James T. Rogers, of Hamilton, Ont ind 
others 


KITCHENER, ONT.—The Halt Fuel Savers, Ltd, 
has been incorporated to manufacture smoke consumers, 
fuel savers, mechanical devices, etc., with $500,000 
capital, by August R. Lang, William J. Williams, 
Frederick W. Dreger, and others 


LONDON, ONT.—The plant of the Union Rag 
& Metal Co. recently was damaged by fire 


SMITH’S FALLS, ONT.—The Smith’s Falls Malleable 
Castings, Ltd., has been incorporated to carry on a 
general foundry and machine shop business awl te 
manufacture iron, steel and other metal work, etc., #Is0 
to take over the plant and business of the Smith's 
Falls Malleable Castings Co., Ltd., with $750,000 
capital stock; by Norman 8. Caudwell, Norman B 


MePherson, and others, of Torouto, Ont. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadian Automatic Car- 
buretor Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture and deal in carburetors, machinery, motor 
ears parts, ete., with $500,000 capital, by Albert 
Ogden, Allington T. Bowlby, Neil B. Henderson, and 
others. 



















































